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Foreword 



Suspicions abound that American higher education, in light of changed world circumstances, does 
not sufficiently prepare the young for their civic roles as they enter the next century. This new edu- 
cational challenge has led leaders across all walks of American life to advance the widening of under- 
standing of these new global realities. On one front, Congressman Paul Simon, who has consistently 
called public attention to lack of global understanding in the United States, pressed for and ob- 
tained a presidential commission that reviewed the general state of the nation's foreign language 
and international studies education. One result from that endeavor was the consensus generated for 
enacting Senators Robert Stafford and Jacob Javits' proposals integrating international education 
with improving the United States 1 international economic position. 

On another front, the Council on Learning, in its catalytic role of focusing national concern on 
critical higher learning issues, initiated a significant public action project, Education and the 
World View (E&WV),' to strengthen international dimensions in the college experience. George W. 
Bonham, executive director of the Council, had succinctly proffered what many in higher education 
have been certain reflects actual student learning in this area: 

America's young face a set of new national and international circumstances about which they have 
only the faintest of notions. They are, globally speaking, blind, deaf, and dumb; and thus handi- 
capped, they will soon determine the future directions of this nation. 

To remedy this condition he called for a major review of international experiences at colleges and 
universities across the country. 

Before any fundamental changes in the American undergraduate curriculum could be encour- 
aged, it was necessary to assess the quality of campus programs and the degree to which college stu- 
dents understood world realities.- The Educational Testing Service (ETS) was asked to design and 
conduct a. national survey of college students' global understanding. (ETS had already broken new 
ground in this area with its earlier precollegiate study, Other Nations, Other Peoples.) 

The results of this three-year effort are presented in this report. William W. Turnbull, until re- 
cently president of ETS, and Winton H. Manning, a senior vice president, have correctly stated that 
this new survey represents active evaluation in the service of and at the disposal of the entire higher 
education community. Not destined to gather dust on some shelf, the ETS Global Undeistanding 
Project report and other E&WV activities are being followed by regional workshops and individual 
campus self-assessments, so that international dimensions become strengthened throughout the 
curriculum. To do this, EX S is providing components included in an E&WV workshop kit that wii! 
be the centerpiece of these forthcoming campus self-evaluations. 

• Both the Council on Learning and Educational Testing Service greatly appreciate the widespread 
support and counsel received for the E&WV Project. Special thanks for funding of various segments 
gees to the National Endowment for the Humanities, the U.S. Department of Education, and the 
Exxon Education Foundation. Without such assistance, the objectives of this critical endeavor could 
never have been realized. 

. , Robert Black 

Project Director 
Education and the World View 
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This volume is the final report of a survey of global understanding administered to a nationally representative 
sample of college students during February and March of 1980. Several organizations have been responsible for 
planning, supporting, and directing the effort. 

The need for an up-to-date scientific survey was first suggested by the 50 prominent American leaders from 
the academy, business, government, foundation?, and media, who constitute the National Advisory Board of 
the Council on Learning's Education and the-World View (E&WV) Project. The actual status of students' 
knowledge, attitudes, and abilities to comprehend and deal with a new, emerging international order has not 
been assessed in any systematic way in recent years and, although the need forcurricular reform has been broad- 
ly recognized, it has been based largely on informal impressions and anecdotal evidence. At the request of the 
F&WV task force, Educational Testing Service prepared a proposal for the desired survey which was subse- 
quently submitted to the National Endowment for the Humanities for funding under the Council's project 
"umbrella." The resulting contract (NEH-C-93)^provided support from the Office of International Education 
of the U.S. Department of Education and project monitoring and direction from both that office and the Na- 
tional Endowment. While the contract funded Educational Testing Service directly, the project has remained 
part of the Council on Learning's E&WV project by common agreement and through the National Endow- 
ment^coordinating^efforts. Educational Testing Service has provided substantial financial support for the pro- 0 
ject in order toallow the scope of the~GlobaI Understanding Project to be expanded beyond th original propos- 
al's specifications. 

The support of senior individuals at cac{i of these organizations has been critical to the project. The National 
Endowment's encouragement and interests must be specially recognized in the efforts of Joseph D. Duffey, 
Chairman, and Stanley F. Turesky, Assistant Director for Evaluation and Assessment Studies. Ernest L. Boyer, 
formerU.SrCommissioner of Education, now President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
, Teaching, and Robert C. Leestma, former Associate Commissioner for Institutional Development and Interna- 
tional Education, provided support and direction; the continuing concern of Edward Meador and Julia A. Pet- 
rov of the Office of International Education has been greatly appreciated. The advice and counsel of George W. 
Bonham, Executive Director, and Robert Black, Director^ of Programs, of the Council on Learning has also been 
helpful and consistent; and, at Educational Testing Service the substantive and financial support provided by 
Winton H. Manning, Senior Vice President, Research and Development, has been critical. 

From the outset of the project in early 1979, we have been assisted by a distinguished Assessment Committee 
and wish to express our gratitude for the valuable guidance of these outstanding scholars: Robert F. Dern- 
berger, Professor of Economics, University of Michigan; A. David Hill, Professsor of Geography, University of 
Colorado; William J. McGuire, Professor t of Psychology, Yale University; William H. McNeill, Robert A. Milli- 
ken Distinguished Service Professor of History, University of Chicago; Richard C. Snyder, formerly Mershon 
Professor of Education and Public Policy and Director, Mershon Center, The Ohio State University-Judith V. 
Torney-fcurta; Professor of Psychology, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle; Richard G. Tucker, Jr., Director, 
Center for Applied Linguistics; Immanuel 7'alierstein, Distinguished Professor of Sociology and Chairman, 
Department of Sociology, State University o! New York at Binghamton. 

The cooperation of staff and students at 185 colleges must also be recognized. Coordinators at each college 
drew samples of students, enlisted their participation, and administered the survey to them. These institutions 
are listed in Appendix F. 

Finally, we must recognize unusual assistance from members of the staff at Educational Testing Service. 
Bruce Kaplan carried out our data analyses with exceptional speed, accuracy, and understanding, and'toth Paul 
Holland and'Hon Rubin provided analytic ^vicc at critical points. Cor«\e Pilla and her staff keytaped the sur- 
vey responses on an impossible schedule. Ai.:.a Jackson, Nat Hsrtshorne, Elsa Rosenthal, and Sally Sharp as- 
sisted in the writing of our reports, and Christine Sansone and her text processing staff ably kept track of a 
seemingly endless series of revisions. The knowledge, cooperation, and expertise of these colleagues contributed 
immeasurably to the conduct of the survey and the preparation of this teport. and the authors extend their 
deepest! appreciation to eacli one. 



Thomas S. Barrows 
Stephen F. Klein 
John L D. Clark 



Introduction 



Surveys usually seek to establish levels of some well-defined phenomenon in a popula- 
tion of interest. Consumer-choice behavior, knowledge of American history, and even 
some political attitudes are fairly well-defined examples. Furthermore, methods for as- 
sessing them art generally available and supported by considerabfe experience. Global 
understanding by contrast has not been defined, although it has been the subject of a 
considerable literature. Measures of global understanding either have not existed or have 
not been recognized because of this. 

Consequently, this /eport is not the usual survey fare. It covers the development of 
definitions of global understanding and the development and revision of survey mea- 
sures. It also describes analyses that examine the fit between the original logical defini- 
tions and empirical, psychological models of the behavior defined. Because these steps 
were necessary, they are documented here, rendering the report unusually complex on 
the one hand but acceptably complete as a final report of the Global Understanding 
Project on the other. 

Part I of this report discusses the development of the survey measures. It introduces 
tlife difficulties encountered in defining the concept of global understanding and traces 
the refinement of the definition and resultant survey measures. Part II deals with the 
procedures used to conduct the survey. It focuses on the scientific methods used to iden- 
tify and select participating colleges and universities as well as the process of data collec- 
tion. Part III presents a detailed analysis of the results and examines global understand- 
ing in terms of its components and their interrelationships — knowledge, student hack- 
ground, language learning, attitudes and perceptions. Part IV reviews and. summarizes 
the survey's findings. 

Readers who arc not interested in methodological techniques or complete, detailed 
survey results may prefer to refer to Hartshorne's synopsis. * This emphasizes results and 
reduces the treatment of complex techniques that may net be of general interest. 



'Barrows, Thomas S . Stephen F. Klein, and John L. D. Clark with Nathaniel Hartshorne, What College Students Know and 
Believe About Thetr World. New Rochelle, N.V . Change Magazine Press. 1981; E&WV Series V 



Part I 

Survey Measures 



Although much has been written about global understanding and its numerous aliases, little has 
been done to define it. Indeed, using the pronoun "it" may constitute a-gross oversimplification. 
From the outset of this study, we have assumed that global understanding is more sensibly and 
tractibly approached as a multifacctcd ; construct with components in both cognitive and affective 
domains. At the level of starting assumptions, it was clear that we would need to develop instru- 
ments to measure various domains of knowledge, skills, abilities, and so forth; and also attitudes, 
perceptions, interests, and other affective phenomenal. 

In Edition to this intention of measuring many potential but as yet unspecified components of 
global understanding, the project's original objectives included exploration of some likely correlates 
of global understanding. Although correlates clearly could noi be interpreted as causes, it was 
hoped that comprehensive background and experience data would provide some suggestions of how 
individual variation in levels of global understanding comcsabout. Foreign language study and for- 
eign language proficiency were prime candidates here because of the relatively common belief that 
foreign language study or proficiency contributes to the understanding of other cultures. 

In the following sections we describe the efforts that were undertaken to provide instruments for 
the survey. The lengths of the sections reflect the difficulty of adequately covering an ill-defined 
phenomenon— global understanding. Defining the cognitive components to be covered was pri- 
marily a rational, intellectual problem, while the affective area and foreign language proficiency 
presented primarily methodological challenges. The following sections, therefore, describe efforts 
that vary a good deal in terms of a rational or an analytic, empirical approach. 
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IT Chapter 1 

Development of the Test of Knowledge 

Stephen F. Klein and Sheila M. Ager 

The assignment to develop a test of global knowlfcdgc immediately raised three questions: 

• From what, or whose, perspective was the test to be developed? 

• What knowledge and skills did global understanding compiise? 

• At what ievel of sophistication was global understanding to be'tested? 

In order to insure that a broad range of perspectives was considered in answering these questions 
(and many others concerning the'test's development), the project staff decided to enlist the help of 
several scholars, who came to .constitute an assessment committee. Yet the range of likely aggers 
would have to be knowniirst in order vo decide what kind of committee to appoint. ^ 

To the question of perspective, answers could plausibly be given that ranged from an'American 
perspective to a global one. In defense of the latter, one could argue that national interest and eth-" 
nocentrism were themselves major impediments to the achievement of global understanding and 
that the agenda for global understanding, therefore, had to be written by those who were not biased 
by these considerations. Conversely, one could argue that there is no such thing, in practice, as a 
universal outlook, that every individual has an outlook modified by, if not rooted in 6 , experiences of 
time, place, social position, and so on< and that global understanding, therefore, capnot be inde- 
pendent of those who perceive it. Not only die content of global understanding would be at issue, 
but the relative importance of the various aspects of content as well. v 

The range of answers to the questionof perspective ultimately left us with two choices regarding 
the appointment of an assessment committee. The first was to appoint committee members from 
around the world, on the assumption that the test they would develop would be the best practical 
approximation to a universal instrument. The second was to recruit committee members from tfce 
United States whose world- mindedness would help to insure that a test relevant to American con- 
cerns was not at the same time parochial. The second course of action was taken, since financial con- 
straints would have prevented all but a token effort to appoint committee members from abroad 
and since there seemed to be virtual unanimity within the global education community that Ameri- 
can college students knew too litde about even American concerns, much less those of other nations. 

To the questions of what knowledge and what skills global understanding comprised, there was a 
better-defined range of answers to the formpr than the latter. Frorto even cursory reading in this area, 
jTBecame apparent that there were two fundamentally different approaches to Structuring the 
knowledge domain, although they intersected at numerous points. The first approach was based on 
the established curricular traditions of international relations and area studic courses. The second 
was based on the concept of global issues that transcended particular natior . regions. Partisans of 
the latter sometimes exaggerated the differences between issues on the one hand and nations (or in- 
ternational actors) and regions on the other. Clearly a knowledge of international relations of one or 
more of the world's areas had to include knowledge of issues, even if those ifsues were not consid- 
ered "whole", that is, in their full disciplinary and geographical complexity. Just as clearly, know- 
ledge of issues .had XoincludeJcnowledge of the international^rena in which these issues would or 
would not be worked out, as well as knowledge of the areas of the world in which these issues im- 
pacted. A knowledge of issues, therefore, could ndt possibly be devoid of references to particular in- 
stitutional structures and relations, or to particular times, places, and cultures, even if these were 
considered* to be somehow subsidiary to the issues themselves. And yet it would not be accurate to 

V 
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go co the opposite extreme and view the two approaches to structuring the knowledge domain as 
simply different packaging for the same contents. Each approach has different implications for 
teaching and testing, if only in their different emphases on what is of primary importance in at- 
tempting to understand global developments today. 

The range of answers to the question of what constituted the skills of global understanding was 
more constricted than the range of answers to the question of knowledge. In fact, it was difficult to 
distinguish skills in this area from analytical or problem-solving skills in the humanities and social 
sciences in general. As a result, the question of skills did not come to bear on the appointment of 
committee members whereas the question of knowledge did. 

The problem in appointing a committee that, by its membership alone, would not foreclose 
either of the two approaches to structuring the domain of knowledge proved difficult to do. The 
number of committee members was limited by consideratior * . TLoth efficiency and cost; hence ex- 
pertise in all areas of the world (and in international relations) , as well as expertise in all major world 
issues, could not possibly be provided within the confines of the committee itself. Instead, members 
were appointed who for the most part possessed two qualifications— knowledge of a major area of 
tng^orld and knowledge of a major academic discipline important to the study of global affairs. 
Members appointed to the committee possessed expertise in the areas of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. The disciplines they represented were political science (more specifically, interna- 
tional relations), economics, sociology, geography, and history. The assumption behind these ap- 
pointments was that a core group had been created that could deal effectively with either the inter- 
national relations/ area studies approach to the structuring of the knowledge domain or the issues 
approach. It was further assumed that fields of knowledge not represented on tht committee could 
be coveredty later engaging experts in these fields as question writers. Finally, the decision was 
made to expand committee membership to include two experts in attitudinal measurement and one 
in foreigirlanguage study who were to consult on those components of the survey. 

The last of the questions raised before the committee's appointment concerned the level of so- 
phistication at which global understanding should be tested. It was assumed that, however greater 
the degree of global understanding of college seniors as compared to college freshmen or two-year 
-college students, the former would still fall short of some criterion level defined by the committee. 
Thus the question of the appropriate level at which to test had two potential answers: either at the 
level students were on or the criterion level defined by the committee. Both answers had assets and 
liabilities. To test at the level students were on would, in measurement terms, provide maximum 
discrimination among them and thereby facilitate sub-group comparisons and correlational analy- 
ses. Since many of the test questions would likely be at a relatively low level when compared to the 
criterion Sevel of sophistication, the performance results would ruve considerable shock value— an 
asset to a project who5e aim was to affect curricular change. The liability of such testing, however, 
was that the criterion level of global understanding would be conftised in the public's mind with the 
Mower level of tht cest. Taking the alternative approach, however, would simply reverse the assets 
and liabilities. A test that embodied a rigorous standard of achievement would inform the public 
about what it meant for college students to possess global unr/erstanding, but at the risk that scores 
on the test (and score variance as well) would be so low as to almost preclude making discriminations 
among students. \ 1 

The Assessment Committee N 

When the committee was appointed, it discussed explicitly or implicitly each oi the three ques- 
tions at it! first meeting. On the issue of perspective, no serious consideration was given to a test that 
wobld be universal as opposed to American in orientation. Tht. lack of consideration reflected the 
assumption <hat major world problems were, in fact, American problems, that the increasing inter- 
dependence of nations and peoples made it likely that important developments elsewhere would 
sooner or later have impact on the United States. Conversely, what mighLsuperficially be viewed as 
pureljntmerican concerns often had significant implicjitj<)n^)r^others. The committee proceeded, 
therefore, on the premise that a tes'f of global undersvanding forTfmericans would inevitably have 
much in'common with a test devised by and for others. This *as in no way to deny the real import- 
ance to others of a host of local or regional issues that, foi lack of space as much as any other consid- 
eration, would not find their way into the committee's t<rst. .Similarly, the United States agenda of 
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issues included some that were of more concern to it than to others, and these, zs well as specifically 
American aspects of global developments, would receive a high priority on the test. 

Two other matter pertaining to perspective were discussed by the committee. First w*s the im- 
portance of testing whether American students understood how other nations, peoples, or cultures 
viewed either the United Stftes or issues of mutual concern to the United States and themselves. 
Second was the importance of testing a historicalas well as a contemporary perspective on global de- 
velopments. The members cf the committee agreed that students' understanding of contemporary 
issues was often incomplete or distorted due to a lack of knowledge about the origins of these issues. 

When it came to a discussion about how to structure the knowledge domain, the views of the 
members clearly inclined toward adopting the issues approach rather than that of international rela- 
tions or area studies. The committee had little doubt that elements of the latter two should be 
tested, but preferred the issues approach because of its implicitly global scope and the multiple di- 
mensions (e.g. economic, social, etc.) that characterized most issues. Particularly important, the 
members felt, was the opportunity afforded by the issues approach to trace the ramifications of is- 
sues across time, space, and societal institutions. Interestingly, the issues approach to global educa- 
tion was shortly thereafter endorsed by the President's Commission on Foreign Language and Inter- 
national Studies. 

Little, if any, consideration was given by the committee to the question of what skilLs were ger- 
mane to the acquisition of global understanding. In pan, this was due to the extended discussion 
that took place about what knowledge to test. But the lack of attention to skills can also be seen as a 
reflection of the fact that a certain amount of knowledge about a subject is needed before analytical 
or problem-solving skills can usefully be applied. The committee was skeptical that students posses- 
sed even basic knowledge of numerous important issues and so addressed this as a priority concern. 

There was also relatively little discussion of the tradeoffs between a test that was designed for 
measurement at the level of knowledge that students actually possessed versus one at a higher level 
that constituted a criterion standard of global understanding. The committee, of course, was made 
aware of these tradeoffs, and its subsequent work reflected an almost instinctive desire to steer a 
middle course generally veering toward the higher level. 

Structuring the Issues Framework 

Once the committee decided to use an issues framework for the test, considerable discussion en- 
sued about how to insure that other dimensions of interest would be represented. How, in other 
words, would historical, geographical, disciplinary and other aspects of issues be assured of system- 
atic coverage. The method chosen by the committee was to construct a "chain" "6f questions for 
each issue. Bbch chain would begin with a very basic question about the manifestation of a contem- 
porary global issue in the United States or, conversely, with a contemporary issie abroad that re- 
flected the actions or influence of the United States. From there the chain would quickly proceed 
outward in space (i.e. , beyond the United States) and, more slowly, backward in time. By the end of 
the chain the questions would be dealing with the global ramifications of the issue and with its his- 
torical roots. As the chain proceeded through space and time, the questions would also have diffet- 
ent disciplinary foci or, perhaps, be multi-disciplinary. Finally, the chain would demonstrate a 
rough progression from very basic to more sophisticated knowledge of the issue. The concept of the 
chain was not meant to be inflexible; it was noted, for example, that the historical roots of the issue 
might be addressed first, with the chain then moving forward toward the present. V^hat was not 
seen at the time, however, was that the more variables that had to be encompassed by a chain the 
more constraints would be placed on any given question in the chain. In situations like this, item 
specifications be *ne overprescribed with the result that item content that meets all of the specifica- 
tions is increasing*; arbitrary. This, as well as other problems, later caused significant revisions in the 
concept of the chain. 

The committee had limited time in which to address the matter of which issues were to be tested. 
It was of course not difficult to tick off numerous global issues. What was difficult, however, was to 
organize the issues at a level of generality that took into account the total number of questions on 
the test. The broader the definition of the issues, the more questions that would have to be devoted 
to each issue and the fewer the number oflssucs that could be accommodated in the test. Also, as 
the definition of issues broadened, the number of different ways of combining sub-issues multi- 
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plied. If oil, for example, was too narrow to serve as an issue by itself (and the committee thought 
jfeat it was), should oil be part of a broader issue called energy ofone^called depletable resources? Is- 
sue labels, in other words, had implications not only for the number of questions needed but for the 

overall conceptualisation of the test, ^ 

At the end of the first committee meeting, it-was apparent that considerably more discussion 
would be needed before agreement could be reached on defining the issues. Because it was not feas- « 
ible to reassemble the 'committee on short notice; a different procedure was sought for accomplish- 
ing this crucial work. During the earliest phase of the project, it had come to the attention of ETS 
staff that Eisenhower College in Seneca Falls, NY (now the Eisenhower v ColIege of Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology), was one of the few institutions of higher education that had a core curriculum 
in world studies. After the first committee meeting, therefore,$TS staff contacted the college and 
arranged with about a dozen members of the world studies faculty to take up the task of defining 
the issues* for the test where the committee had broken off. The work of the Eisenhower group 
would be sent to the members of the committee for review and possible revision. 

Dinse of two meetings at Eisenhower and a mail review in between by the committee, 
basic issues and suWssucnoTt^ later changes were made in sub- 

issuesi\On this point, it is interesting to note that as testclevelopment proceeded from specifying the 
larger issues to the sub-issues and finally to the writing of the questions, there were increasing 
amounts of committee debate and revision. It was easier, in other words, to reach agreement on the 
broad definition of issues than to identify sub-issues or the specific points to be tested. The follow- 
ing is die list of the issues that emergedefrom the meetings at Eisenhower (with only minor changes 
in wording that were made afterward): ^ 

Environment « ' Relations among States 

Food War and Armaments 

Health International Monetary and Trade Arrangements 

Energy Human Rights 

Religious Issues Racial and Ethnic Issues 

Arts and Culture Population 

Distribution of Natural Characteristics c? 

When the Eisenhower group turned to identifying sub-issues, difficulties emerged that called in- 
to question the concept of the chain. First, the concept of the chain was appropriate only to those is- 
sues that presented a contemporary problem that had ramifications for the United States, either by 
emanating from or being thrust upon the country. Energy was promising in this regard, but Arts 
and Culture was not. Second, as already noted, the number of variables that had to be incorporated 
in each chain greatly constrained the process of letting an issue unfold according to a natural topical 
progression. It proved impossible to define each sub-issue in a way that moved the chain simultan- 
eously across space, time, and disciplines, not to mention a steady increase in degree of sophistica- 
tion. As a result, the Eisenhower group essentially abandoned the concept of the chain while taking 
cjtre nonetheless tcftbuild into each list of sub-issues geographical, historical, and disciplinary variety 
-natural to th e issu e. In corporating disciplinary variety was the most difficult to do because 
each issue, by and large, heavily emphasized a particular discipline or field of knowledge. The Ei- 
senhower group also took care to build into the subtopics several themes about which the committee 
was especially concerned: the problems of developing nations, interdependence among nations, and 
historical transformations important to an understanding of the modern world. While the commit- 
tee made numerous revisions in the lilt of subtopics developed at Eisenhower, it did not make any 
effort to restore the concept of the chain. 

Defining the issues to bc*testeo! gradually gave way to writing test questions, although these activ- 
ities were never wholly separated time. There was a reciprocal relationship between defining and 
writing, since question writers, whether inside or outside the committee, werfe usually given leeway 
to write questions on sub-issues that they thought should be listed, as well as on the sub-issues that 
already were. If the committee liked questions that it reviewed on sub-issues that had not been de- 
lineat ed, the list was revised. In that way, the total number of questions on the test expanded from 
an inuiyiypanned^O^orso-to-double.thaL number. 

Question writers were sometimes solicited by mail and sometimes invited to attend workshops in 
New York or Princeton. The workshop participants were particularly influential in bringing about 
revisions in the list of sub-issues, since their question-writing sessions almost inevitably turned into 
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seminars on global issues. 

One query that arose in both the workshops and committee meetings is especially worth noting. 
How "technical" docs information have to be before one can say that it is too technical for broadly 
-edu c a t ed r nlleg e. students? Everyone ag reed , for ^vpmp le, that the test might pot to assess a formal 
knowledge of economics as a d&^ipline, but rather a knowledge of economic developments or issues 
that might be gleaned from a variety of courses or newspapers or newsmagazines with in-depth 
coverage of world affairs. Not everyone agreed, however, about the degree of scientific knowledge 
that could reasonably be required of college students, perhaps because fewer non-science majors 
take science courses than vice versa, or because coverage of science in the news media tends to be 
more limited than coverage of other aspects of the contemporary world. There was also some uneasi- 
ness expressed in the committee that 4 4 too technical" was what committee members did not know 
about fields other than their own. 

During the question writing phase, a small number of questions were pilot tested along with atti- 
tudinal measures. While the major purpose of the pilot test was to see how the attitudinal measures 
functioned and what their relationship to the knowledge component was, a secondary purpose was 
to see how difficult the knowledge questions were. The results of pilot testing showed that although 
the questions were difficult, they were not so difficult as to jeopardize the measurement objectives 
of the survey. 

When the pool of approved questions was ready for assembly into the final version of the test, the 
issue, of test length had to be decided. In consideration of the fact that the total time available for 
administration of the complete survey wasLtwohours, the decision was made to limit the test compo- 
nent to approximately one hour. In terms of the nuniberof "question* tharxouldbejiandled by 
most students in an hour, this translated to ab^ut 100 questions. The actual number of Questions — 
that appeared in the test booklet was 1 13, of which 96 were from the pool, five from a somewhat si- 
milar test that had been administered to high school students several years ago (and on which com- 
parative data were desired), and 12 from a pool of error-choice questions that were attitudinal rather 
than knowledge measures. 

The fact that 96 questions was all that could be allocated to the list of issues defined by the com- 
mittee meant that the amount of coverage for each issue was modest at best. The number of ques- 
tions for each issue ranged from a low of four for Distribution of Natural Characteristics to a high of 
ten each for Relations among States and Population. The test should not be thought of, therefore, 
as an in-depth assessment of student knowledge about each issue, but as a survey instrument whose 
strength lies more in the dimension of breadth of coverage than depth. 



Chapter 2 
Attitudes and Perceptions 

r 

Thomas S. Barrows 



While the required breadth of content coverage seems to have been the surprise ill development of 
the knowledge or cognitive area, method was unquestionably, the potential stum iling block of af- 
fective measurement. Consequently, our strategy was quite different, resembling "psychometric 
groping" to find something or some things that were not artifacts of our measurement methods. 
Wc employed existing measures and new ones, and relied heavily on successive revisions based upon 
multiple analyses of pilor and pretest data. Four distinct measurement methods were employed: 
Likert; Self-Report; Semantic Differenrial; Error Choice. 



Likert J 

A large number of Likert scales appear in the general political attitude literature and a number of 
them appear to be related to global understanding. (Likert scales involve a series of statements to 
which respondents indicate agreement or disagreement on a 5-point response scale.) We initially 
chose 64 items from 10 existing scales: The Worldmindedness Scale, the Pacificism Scale, the Inter- 
-jmiQDAlisrTLS cale, the Hostility in International Rela tions Scale, the Nationalism Scale, thelnterna- 
tionalism-Nationalism Scale, the Patriotism Scale, lhe Atumdc^owardi^motism^ 
son War Scale, and the Attitudes toward World Affairs Scale. * The 64 items we chose seemed to us 
to tap variables likely to be central to conceptions of global understanding. Items were discarded 
that seemed wide of the mark as well as those that appeared so dated as to be potentially useless at 
this time. 

The items chosen were assembled into a pilot test and administered to 147 students at local col- 
leges. Inrercorrelations among all item responses were computed and then factor analyzed (see Fig- 
ures 1.2.1. - 1.2.3.). Four factors emerged, and these were labeled Chauvinism, World Govern- 
ment, Cooperation, and War. 

. 7 4 •• _ 
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Figurs 1.2.1. Characteristic Roots for 64 Ukert item»_ 
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Note: 4 roots account for 72 percent of the common variance. 
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Figure 1*2.2* Promax Correlations with Primary Factors 

Items , „ I, 



IV 



1. All prices for imports and exports should be 
set by an international trade committee. 

2. It is unlikely that the U.S. will fight in another 
war within the next five years. 

3. The hatred of the U.S. by foreign countries is 
caused mostly by envy of our greatness. 

4. The U.S. should not trade with any commun- 
ist country. 

5. We should be willing to settle all differences 
with other nations within the framework of a 
World Government. 

6. The main threat to basic American institu- 
tions during this century has come from the 
infiltration of foreign ideas and doctrines. 

7. Pacifism is simply not a practical philosophy 
in the world today. 

8. if disarmament negotiations are not success- 
ful, the U.S. should begin a gradual program 

of unilateral disarmament — i.e., disarm 
whether other countries do or not. 

9. The federal government should be prevented 
from giving away any more of our wealth to 
foreign governments. 

10. The U.S. is closer to being an ideal country 
than any other nation has ever been. 

11. Communism is the solution to our present 
economic problems. 

12. An international authority should be estab- 
lished and given direct control over the pro- 
duction of nuclear energy in all countries, in- 
cluding the U.S. 

13. Immigrants should not be permitted to come 
into our country if they compete with our 
own workers. 

14. Under some conditions, war is necessary to 
maintain justice. 

15. 1 believe that the U.S. should send food and 
materials to any country that needs them: 

16. People should refuse to engage in any war, 
no matter how serious the consequences to 

- their country may be. 

17. I can accept the leadership of foreign coun- 
tries in many fields. 

18. Communism is a leftist version of rightist fas- 
cism. 

19. It would be dangerous for our country to 
make international agreements with nations 
whose religious beliefs are antagonistic to 
ours. 

20. Any healthy individual, regardless of race or 
religion, should be allowed to live in whatever 
country he or she chooses. 

21 . It is contrary to my principles to participate in 
war and the killing of other people. 

22. The best way to insure peace is to keep the 
U.S. stronger than any other nation in the 
world. ' 

23. Most of the countries which have gotten eco- 
nomic help from America end up resenting 
what we have done for them. 

24. The American ideal of bigger, faster, ancT. 
more doesn't appeal to me. 

25. The ideals of communism are worth working 
for. 

26. The United Nations should be abandoned as 
unworkable. 

27. Immigration should be controlled by an inter- 
national organization rather than by each 
country on its own. 

28. There. will be no more wars when people be- 
S * come really- civilized. 

29. We need compulsory universal military train- 
ing to keep our country strong and safe from 
attack. 

30. I think the American people are the finest in 
the world. 
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Figure 1.2.2. Promax Correlations with Primary Factors (cont'd.) 



items 

31. The idea of a World Government as the fu- 
ture hope of international peace should be 

viewed with suspicion. 

rhe U.S. should be open to an those who 
wish to settle here. 

33. The only way peace can be maintained is to 
keep America so powerful and well-armed 
that no other nation will dare to attack us. 

34. When I see so much corruption in the gov- 
ernment of my country, I can't support it 
wholeheartedly. 

35. Our country should not participate in any in- 
ternational organization which requires that 
we give up, any of our national rights or free- 

• dom of action. 

36. The U.S. should be willing to provide the 
United Nations with troops to act, along with 
troops of other countries, as an international 
police force. 

37. World history should replace American his- 
tory as a required course in U.S. schools. 

38. I think that helping foreign countries is a 
waste of money. 

39. We should strive for loyalty to our country 
before we can afford to consider world broth- 
erhood. 

40. Americans are willing to sacrifice anything to 
profit. 

41. The U.S. should concentrate upon keeping 
itself strong and should not get involved in 
the affairs of other countries. 

42. One should show greater loyalty towards hu- 
manity than towards the U.S. as a nation. 

43. All military training should be abolished. 

44. It would be dangerous for us to guarantee by 
international agreement that every person in 
the world should have complete religious 
freedom. 

„45. I'm for my country, right or wrong. 

46. The U.S. ought to be willing to give up its in- 
dependence and submit to the authority of a 
United States of. the World. 

47. If necessary, we ought to be willing to lower 
our standard of living to cooperate with other 
countries in getting an equal standard for 
every person in the world. 

48^ It would not be wise for us to agree that 
worklngxondttwmrvall4Dountries~shouJdbe 
subject to international control- 

49. Patriotism and loyalty are the first and most 
important requirements of a good citizen. 

50. Underdeveloped areas should be helped 
through United Nations agencies like the 
World Health Organization and UNESCO. 

51. America is committed to mediocrity by rea- 
son of the democrati'6 ideal. 

52. The communist is too radical and extreme in 
his views. 

53. The United Nations should be strengthened 
by giving it control of the armed forces of all 
member nations. ✓ 

54. We should be open-minded about commun- 
ism. 

55. It is unlikely that the U.S. will fight in another 
war within the next 25 years. 

56. Any form of international government is im- 
possible. 

57. The immigration of foreigners to this country 
should be kept down so that we can provide 

f c*- Americansjfcrst . 

58. War is sometimes necessary becausenght is 
more important than peace. 

59. We should have a World Government with 
the power to make laws which would be 
binding to all its member nations. 

60. Our country should have the right to prohibit 
certain racial and religious groups from immi- 
grating. 

61 . There is no conceivable justification for war. 
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62. George Washington's advice 10 stay out of 
agreements with foreign powers is just as 
wise now as it was when he was alive. 



63. One main trouble wtth American foreign pol- 
icy today is that there is too much concern 
with military force and too little concern with 
political negotiation and economic recon- 
struction. 

64. In the interests of humanity, America's doors 
should be opened wide to immigrants from 
all Rations and current restrictive quotas 

should be abolished. 
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Figure 1,2,3, Correlations Among Primary Factors 
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I Chauvinism .31 15 ..07 

II Cooperation .09 .22 

III World Government 09 

IV War 



For the next stage, pretesting, we decided that a minimum of five positively worded and five ne- 
gatively worded items should mark each factor. Pilot test results, however, yielded only the follow- 
ing candidates: 

Factor I - 9 negative items; 
Factor II - 6 negative items, 4 positive items; 
Factor III - 1 negative item, 7 positive items; 
Factor IV - 3 negative items, 4 positive item*. 



For Factors I and II where there were more than five negative items with correlations over .38, 
those with the highest correlations were chosen. For Factor III, which had seven positive items with 
correlations over .38, the five highest-loading items were chosen. Where there were not enough po- 
sitive or negative item correlations over .38, we reexamined those items that loaded the factor with 
slightly lower values. Only one was found, however, with a satisfactory correlation with the subject 
factor uncomplicated by |ippreciabf- correlations with other factors. At this point, where numbers of 
items were still too low, we returned to the various scales from which the pilot- test items were drawn 
and chose new items that were scored in the desired direction. In this manner 40 items were selected 
for the pretest. 

Forty new Likert-type items were then written specifically for tlje global understanding nretest. 
These new items focused on the following topics: human rights, political freedoms, shortages of na- 
tural resources, environmental pollution, hunger and malnutrition, health care, overpopulation, in- 
tergroup conflict, international relations, war and armaments, and economic instability. The total 
collection ofLikert items was then administered to 380 college students. 

Item intercorrelations and subsequent factor analyses (see Figures 1.2.4. - 1.2.6.) yielded five fac- 
tors but only four were interpretable, and these looked very much like the pilot-test factors. They 
were labeled "Chauvinism," "World Government," "Cooperation," and "War." The replica- 
tion of the pilot-fest factors was reassuring, and we chose seven Chauvinism, seven World Govern- 
ment, eight Cooperation, and six War items for the final survey instrument. 
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Figure 1.2.4. Characteristic Roots for 80 Ukert Items 

(N = 380) * 
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Figure 1.2.5. Promax Correlations with Primary Factors 

(N=380) 



Items 



1. 1 think the American people are the finest 
in the worid. 

2. Pacifist demonstrations— picketing mis- 
sile bases, peace walks, etc . —are harmful 
to the best interest of the American peo- 
ple. 

3. The idea of a World Government as the 
future hope of international peace should 
be viewed with suspicion. 

4. Terrorism cannot be justified under any 
circumstances. 

5. I believe that the U.S. should send food 
and materials to any country that needs 
then. 

6. Industries that have polluted rivers and 
takes should be forced to clean them up 
no matter what the cost. 

7. The U.S. ought to commit more of its re- 
sources to raising the- level of health care 
in underdeveloped nations. 

8. Americans are a mixture of all nationali- 
ties and are neither better nor worse than 
the nationalities that go into making 
them* 

9. The best wav to insure peace is to keep 
the U.S. stronger than any other nation in 
the world. 

10. The immigration of foreigners to this 
country should be kept down so that we 
can provide for Americans first. 

11. Underdeveloped areas should be helped 
through United Nations agencies like the 
World Health Organization and UNESCO. 

12. Effective worldwide family planning will 
allow the world's population to stabilize 
by The end of this century. 

13. Political freedom is a basic human right 
and no government should be permitted 
to abridge it. 

14. It is contrary to my principles to partici- 
pate in war and the killing of other people. 

15. The main threat to basic American* institu- 
tions during this century has come from 
the infiltration of foreign ideas and doc- 
trines. 

16. 1 think that helping foreign countries is a 
waste of time. 

17. Since the world's supplies of essential 
minerals are limited, the mining and distri- 

'* bution of mineral resources should be 
controlled by an international authority. 

18. Everyone should have the right to leave 
any country, including his own, and to re- 
turn to his country. 

19. We should be willing to settle all differ- 
ences with other nations within the 
framework- of a World Government. 

20. In the interests of humanity, America's 
doors should be opened wide to immi- 
grants from all nations and current restric- 
tive quotas should be abolished. 

21 . War is a satisfactory way to solve interna- 
tional problems. 

22. We should' cooperate fully with smaller 
democracies and should not regard our- 
selves as their leaders. 

23. It would be dangerous for us to guarantee 
by international agreement that every per- 
son in the worid should have complete re- 
ligious freedom. 

24. World population growth is a severe „ 
problem. 
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Figure 1.2.5. Promax Correlations with Primary Factors (cont'd.) 

Correlations 



Items 



,25. in. QJ^^to^oteia^JiiejdcgrL^f kersL 
jobs, our government should raise the tar- 
iffs on imported goods which compete 
with American products. 

26. Decreasing the United States' energy 
consumption should be our most impor- 
tant, immediate goal. 

27. No government should deny access to 
basic education to any of its citizens. 

28. Intergroup conflicts cause problems in al- 
most all areas of the world. 

29. We should not allow foreign business en- 
terprises to buy American farmland. 

30. A drought in India is a more serious oc- 
currence than a drought in the midwest- 
ern U.S. 

31 . Under some conditions, war is necessary 
to maintain justice. 

32. Patriotism and loyalty are the first and 
most important requirements of a good 
citizen. 

33. Decreasing the United States' reliance on 
foreign oil should be our most important, 
immediate goal. 

34. The proliferation of nuclear arms is a seri- 
ous threat to our continued existence on 
the planet earth. 

35. Immigrants should not be permitted to 
come into our country if they compete 
with our own workers. 

36. We should have a World Government 
with the power to make laws which 
would be binding to all its member na- 
tions. 

37. Corporations that are polluting rivers and 
lakes should be forced to stop immedi- 
ately even if it means that they must go 
out of business. 

38. War, is sometimes necessary because 
right is more important than peace. 

39. Any healthy, individual, regardless of race 
or religion, should be allowed to live in 
whatever country he chooses. 

40. By the time the world's supplies of essen- 
tial minerals are exhausted, scientists will 
have created synthetic substances to re- 
place them. 

41. We should be willing to let American in- 
vestments in foreign countries be lost if 
the only other alternative is war. 

42. Any form of international government is 
impossible. 

43. We need Arab oil so we had better find 
ways to get along with the Arabs, even if 
that means supporting Israel less. 

44. Within twenty years, pollution from sul- 
phur dioxide will have acidified lakes and 
rivers to such an extern that fish and 
plants can no longer live in them. 

45. Investment of foreign capital in America 
is good for the United States. 

46. There is no conceivable justification for 
war. 

47. Our country should have the right to pro- 
hibit certain racial and religious groups 
from immigrating. 

48. The U.S. has the best health care delivery 
system in the world. 

49. An international authority should be es- 
tablished and given direct control over the 
production of nuclear energy in all coun- 
tries, including the United States. 

50. Whereas some people feel that they are 
citizens of the world, that they belong to 
mankind and not to any one nation, a true 
American always feels that his primary al- 
legiance is to his own country. 
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/terns * 

51. There wii) be no more wars when people 
become really civilized. 

52. It is our responsibility to do everything 
p ossibl e t o preve n t people ft urn s t arving 

anywhere in the world . 

53. One main trouble with American foreign 
policy is that there too much concern 
with military force and too little with poli- 
tical negotiation and economic recon- 
struction. 

54. Many products imported from abroad are 
superior to those manufactured here, and 
they should not be priced out of. the 
American market by high tariffs. 

55. Changes in government should always be 
accomplished through peaceful means. 

56. The U.S. and other technologically ad- 
vanced countries should do a great deal 
more than they have in the past to aid un- 
derdeveloped nations which are stricken 
by natural catastrophes. 

57. We should not allow foreign companies 
to own American natural resources (like 
forests and coal mines) . 

58. It is none of our business if other govern- 
ments restrict the personal freedom of 
their citizens. 

59. The only way peace can be maintained is 
to keep America so powerful and well- 
armed that no other nation will dare to at- 
tack us. 

60. The U.S. should be open to all those who 
wish to settle here. 

61. Within the next twenty years, the in- 
crease in world population will lead to a 
serious shortage of food even in the in- 
dustrialized countries. 

62. No duties are more important than duties 
toward one's country. 

63. Eyen if there were a prolonged drought in 
the U.S., it is unlikely that there would be 
a famine. 

64. If disarmament negotiations are oot suc- 
cessful, the U.S. should begin a gradual 
program of unilateral -disarmament— i.e., 
disarm whether other countries do or not. 

65. Within the next 20 years, considerable in- 
vestment by developed nations in improv- 
ing food production and health sr yices in 
the Third World will dramatically increase 
the life span there. 

66. Education should be directed primarily at 
promoting understanding, tolerance, and 
friendship among all nations, races, and 
religious groups. 

67. The U.S. should concentrate upon keep- 
ing itself strong and should not get in- 
volved in the affairs of other countries. 

C8. Each country in the world should limit its 
energy consumption to the amount it pro- 
duces. 

69. Many of the world's problems are caused 
by conflicts among diverse ethnic groups 
living close to one another. 

70. People should. refuse to engage in any 
war, no matter how serious the conse- 
quences to their country may be. 

71 . Increases in the price of oil have greater 
impact on the economies of developed 
countries than on the economies of devel- 
oping countries. 

72. 1 prefer to be a citizen of the world rather 

than of any country. 
73. Terrorist activities may bo the only way 

for an oppressed minority to publicize its * 

plight. 
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Figure 1*2.5. Proroax Conflations with Primary Factors (cont'd.) 
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terest as a nation to spend less money for 
military purposes and more money for 
education, housing, and other social im- 
provements. 

75. The insistence of individuals living in 
democratic societies that no government 
should restrict the personal freedom of its 
own citizens is an example of sociocul* 
tural bias. 

76. We should work for total, universal dis- 
armament because the existence of arms 
encourages war. 

77. I'm for my country, right or wrong. 

78. The U.S. cught to be willing to give up its 
independence and submit to the authority 
of a United States of the World. 

79. Violent revolution is sometimes the only 
way to elimina'e an oppressive govern- 
ment. 

80. Well-fed people in developed nations 
should voluntarily cut t)ack on their food 
consumption and contribute food to the 
inadequately fed in underdeveloped na- 
tions. 
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Figure 1.2.6. Correlations Among Primary Factors 
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On the other hand, the fact that our 40 new items did not reveal any intcrprctabic response struc- 
ture was disappointing, and we decided to extend (perhaps ovcicxtcnd) our analyses of the pretest 
data. Thus, a second factor analysis of the 25x25 matrix of correlations among selected new item re- 
sponses was carried out. Two latent roots were greater than one— 2.30 and 1.11 respectively— and 
two factors were therefore rotated to orthogonal and oblique simple structures. Study of these struc- 
tures yielded nothing intcrprctabic, and so our attempts to add to the simple Chauvinism, World 
Government, Cooperation, Warstructurc were unproductive. 

One final group of tour items was sodded to the 28 covering the four-factor structure. These were 
four human rights items that were added simply because their topical coverage was too important to 
neglect. Although they had not formed a factor, their inter/correlations were sufficiently high to sup- 
port relaxed standards of convergent validity (sec Figure 1.2.7.). The Likcrt item section thus was 
made up of 32 items ostensibly covering five factors. . . ^ 

Figure 1.2.7. Correlations Among Human Rights Items 



13. Political freedom is a basic human right 
and no government should be permitted 
to abridge it. 

18. Everyone should have the right to leave 
any country, including his own. and to re- 
turn to his country. 

27. No government should deny access to 
basic education to any of its citizens. 

58. It is none of our business if other govern* 
menus restrict the personal freedom of 
their citizens. 
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Self-Report 

^^Ffic second method of attitude measurement wc employed is called "self-report." Like the Liken 
technique it too has a long history, although its use has been primarily in personality assessment 
ratner man in political attituac woric. Kespondents arc asked to mark 'True'* or "Fake" to a num- 
ber of potentially self-descriptive statements such as 1 'I enjoy meeting people from other cultures. % ' 

Numerous items of this sort were written, and eighteen of them were administered in our pretest 
(N = 380). Ten items, based largely upon the correlations of each item with the total scale score, 
were chosen for the survey (sec Figure 1.2.8.). The ten items arc numbers 3. 5, 7, 9. 11, 13, 14. 15. 
17. and 18. In the final survey they arc balanced between positive and negative wording to control 
"agreement" response bias. This was accomplished by reversing item 17. The word "not" was 
added. 



Figure 1.2.8. Correlations of Self-Report Items with Total Scale Score 

1. I have a great deal in common with most other human beings. ^ .28 

2. My attitudes and interests are well-defined. , .15 

3. I am interested in international relations and acquire information about inter- .42 
national developments whenever I can. 

4. Most of my actions go unnoticed by the rest of the world. .16 

5. t enjoy meeting people from other cultures. .37 

6. My needs are specific to my individuality. ,38 

7. I have almost r,oiNng in common with people in underdeveloped countries. .42 

8. I am a rugged individualist. .20 

9. I am most comfortable with people from my own culture. .39 

10. I have considered numerous lifestyles. .29 

11. I feel a strong kinship with the worldwide human^amily. „50 

12. Some of my actions have systematic global implications. .43 

13. I find the customs of foreigners difficult to understand. .30 

14. I rarely read news articles about international event*. 32 

15. The fact that a flood can kill 25,000 people in India is very depressing-to me. .41 

16. My needs are like those of most of the rest of the people in the world. .25 

17. I am interested in studying other cultures. ,55 

18. When I hear that millions of people are starving in India, I feel very frustrated. .44 



Semantic Differential 



Osgood's (Osgood, Suci, and Tanncribaum, 1957) Semantic Differential was jhc third technique 
employed. In our early versions, students were asked to consider ""problems" such- as Depletion of 
Natural Resources or Environment Pollution and to rate each on several bipolar, adjectival scales * 
such as important-unimportant, simple-complex, and so on. Rather than being characterized as a 
simple attitude measure like the ukert and Self-report scales, this technique taps numerous dimen- 
sions of perception, although an evaluative component often emerges and may be thought of as at 
least akin to attitude. Systematic development of& Semantic Differential instrument is unusually 
0 demanding because it is necessary to choose both the rating scales and stimuli to be rated in some 
convincing manner. More specifically, our goal was* to choose "world problems" for rating that 
would allow us to generalize to some domain of world problems and to choose rating scales that 
would cover the multivariate richness of students' perceptions. 

17 
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The first pilot test was conducted at ETS (N = 15) using five stimuli: The Energy Crisis; Inflation; 
Overpopulation; Recognition of Universal Human Rights; and Conflict and Revolution. Subjects 
were asked to make up lists of up to 12 adjective pairs thut they might use to compare and contrast 
the issues. They wer e then asked to write the adjectives on blank Semantic Differential scale s and 
rate each issue on the scales they had chosen. "Good/Bad** and ^Simple/Complex" were given as 
examples of adjective pairs and the latter pair was printed as the first scale under each issue. Follow- 
ing "Simple/Complex" were twelve blank scales for each subject's choices. 

The fifteen subjects used 84 different adjective pairs. Fourteen pairs were used by two or more 
subjects: real/unreal (22); soluble/ insoluble (7); critical/ trivial (5); inevitable/ avoidable (5); inter- 
rsting/boring (5); divisive/unifying (3); understood/ misunderstood (3); political/ apolitical (3); 
temporary/ permanent (3); frequent/ infrequent (2); important/unimportant (2), threatening/ non- 
threatening (2)\ peaceful/ warlike (2); and hopeless/ hopeful (2). 

As instrument development for the survey progressed, a longer list of issues was developed for the 
Semantic Differential. A second pilot test was administered to 35 subjects at two colleges. Two sepa- 
rate instruments were developed for this pilo. icst using the following ten "issues" as stimuli: 

1. Recognition of Universal Human Rights 6. Racial Cultural Conflict 

2. Equitable Allocation of the World's Ma- 7. Control of Air and Water Pollution 
terial Wealth 8. Ownership of the Seas 

3. Population Growth and Distribution 9. Coping with Natural Disasters 

4. Depletion of Non-Renewable Resources ^0. Monetary Instability 

5. International Conflict War 

On the first instrument (N = 18), subjects were asked to think of adjective pairs that might be 
used to compare and contrast the issues. Nineteen adjective pairs were used by two or more subjects. 
On the second instrument (N = 17), subjects were asked to consider each issue separately and to list 
single adjectives that they might use to describe the stiinulus. Thirty- three adjectives were u :d by 
two or more of these subjects (sec Figure 1.2.9.). 

Using the lists of adjectives from these two instruments and Osgood's list of "evaluation, activity, 
and potency" adjectives (Osgood, p. 53). we chose a number of scales for the pretesting. Later, 
member? of the Assessment Committee suggested adding several "statement" pairs to the instru- 
ment and the following 15 scales were agreed upon. 

Semantic Differential Scales 
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Important 


Unimportant 


2. 


National 


International 


3. 


Political 


, Nonpolitical 


4. 


Simple 


Complex 


5. 


Immediate 


Long-term 


6. 


Necessary 


Unnecessary 


7. 


Rational 


Irrational 


8. 


Controllable 


Uncontrollable 


9. 


Increasing 


Decreasing 


10. 


American government can do a lot to solve 
this problem 


American government can do very little to solve 

this problem 


11. 


International organizations can do a lot 
to solve this problem 


Internationa: Organizations can do very little tc 
solve this problem 


12. 


1 know a lot about this problem 


1 know very little about this problem 


13. 


Interesting to learn about 


Not interesting to learn about 


14. 


Of concern to people in many parts of the 
world * 


Of concern to people in only a few parts of the 

world 


15. 


Related to many other problems \ 


Not related to many other problems 
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Figure 1,2.9. Semantic Differential, Second Pilot Test 
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1) important /unimportant 11 

-2)rurtir^/imerrwtionel 8 

3) simple/complex 8 

4) immadiato/tong-tenn 7 

5) aofvabte/unsolvaWe 6 

6) possible/impossible 5 

7) dangerous/not dangerous 4 

8) good/bad 4 

9) conflict ual /peaceful 3 
10) expansive/inexpensive 3 

Urelevam/irrefevant 2 

12) real /imagined ~ - — - 2 

1 3) political/economic ~ 2 

14) political /social 2 

15) rational /irrational 2 

16) overestimated /underestimated 2 

17) idealistic/realistic 2 

18) govarnmental/non -governmental 2 

19) rich/poor 2 



1) political <non) 

2) international . 

3) economic 
* 4) expensive 

5) complex 

6) necessary <un) 

7) controversial 

8) important f 

9) long-short term 

10) widespread > 

11) disproportionate 

12) wasteful 

13) controllable <un) 
"14^possible-(iml 

15) social 

16) under/over estimated 

17) curturaj 

18) prejudice 

19) education 

20) frightening 

21) humane (in) 

22) governmental 

23) unfortunate 

24) conservation 

25) immediate 

26) ethnocentric 
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In the language of working psychology, "backhandedness" refers to the extent to which uncon- 
strained 'behavior determines the outcomes of an investigation. At an ea r !y meeting, a member of 
the Assessment Committee pointed out that we had been admirably backhanded in our choice of 
adjectival scales for the Semantic Differential but that we had imposed our own structure on the in- 
strument by choosing representative world problems according to our own perceptions. The obser- 
vation was correct, of course, as each of the pilot test efforts had employed world problems fur- 
nished by project staff. 

Ia order to rectify this situation, to build the backhanded quality into the stimuli as well as the 
scales, we worked with two members of the Assessment Committee and generated a list of 56 speci- 
fic problems^ These stimuli were printed on 3x5 index cards, ordered at random, and used in a third 
pilot test. Subjects (N = 147) at four colleges were asked to sort the 56 cards into as many categories 
as they wished, based on the similarities they perceived among them. Each subject was also asked to 
name the categories formed. 

For analysis each subject's data constituted a 56x56 joint occurrence matrix. Pair-wise distances 
among the subjects' matrices were computed and subjects were arrayed in a two-dimensional space 
via M-D-SCAL (Kruskal, 1964 a and b). The resulting circumplex structure revealed two important 
structural qualities. First, outliers (those subjects at a great distance from the "eyeball centroid") 
had provided really bizarre data. They were excluded from further analyses. Second, within the cen- 
tral "cloud" of subjects', distance from the "centroid" looked like complexity or number of cate- 
gories employed. Thus, having examined individual differences and excluded outliers, we em- 
ployed Wiley's Latent Partition Analysis (Wiley, 1967) to obtain solutions of 6> 8, and 12 categories 
(see Figure 1.2.10.). The categories obtained were eminently interpretable and provided major 
problem labels that reflected subject perceptions rather than our own. For instance, "Racial Dis- 
crimination," "Age Discrimination," "Racial Segregation," "Sex Discrimination," "Apar- 
theid," "Conflict Among Language Groups," "Conflict Among Religious Groups," and "Ethnic 
Conflict" became a major problem for the Semantic Differential with the label "Intergroup Con- 
flict." Five other major problems that grew out of pilot testing were selected for the pretest: Denial 
of Basic Human Rights; Environmental Pollution and Depletion of Natural Resources; Malnutrition 
and ^Inadequate Health Care; International Conflict and War; and Economic Instability. 

The pretesf fornrof the semantic differential was administered to approximately 380 college stu- 
dents and the resulting scale intercorrelations were analyzed. Before the correlations were com- 
puted, stimulus means and subject means were swept out of the variance/covariancc matrix^o that 
the subsequent correlations indicated the degree of association among scales regardless of the prob- 
lems (stimuli) being rated or the persons making the ratings. This procedure provides the best esti- 
mate of population structure in such a "pcrsons-by-stimuli" design. 

Figure 1.2.11. presents latent roots from a principle factors analysis of the correlations among 
scales. Although this plot may suggest as many as five factors, we chose a conservative 3 -factor vari- 
max solution (Figure=l\2.12.) as the basis for choosing scales for the survey. Rotations of larger num- 
bers of factors and oblique rotations provided further differentiation among the scales but did not 
affect the choices of scales for the survey. Five scales representing Factor I were chosen for the final 
survey. Factor II loaded by "necessary" and "rational" was redefined as "solvablc-unsolvablc" and 
"avoidable-unavoidable." Factor III was adopted as it appeared, and a fourth component was in- 
corporated — namely, "increasing-decreasing" and "immediate- long term," although they had not 
loaded any of the three factors appreciably. The scales were then transformed where necessary to a 
common statement format as follows: 

Transformed Scales 

r 

1. This problem is important. 1 2 3 4 5 This problem is unimportant. 

2. I know very little about this prob- 1 2 3 4 5 1 know a lot about this problem, 
lem. 

3. The American government can 1 2 3 4 5 The American government can do 
do a lot to solve this problem. very little to solve this problem. 

4. This problem will decrease in the 1 2 3 4 5 This problem wit! increase in the 
next twenty years. next twenty years. 

5. This problem is not interesting to 1 2 3 4 5 This problem is inte esting to learn 
learn about. about. 

6. This problem is solvable. 1 2 3 4 5 This problem is unsolvable. 
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Figure 1.2.10. Latent Partition Analysis of Card-Sort Data; 
Three Degrees of Complexity < ^ 

(N=t24) 
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RESTRICTION OF PEACEFUL ASSEMBLY 

AND ASSOCIATION 
RESTRICTION OF PARTICIPATION IN 

COMPETITIVE ELECTIONS 
RESTRICTION OF FREEDOM TO LEAVE 

HOME COUNTRY AND RETURN TO IT 
RESTRICTION OF SOCIAL MOBILITY 
RESTRICTION OF ACCESS TO BASIC 

EDUCATION 



OCCURRENCE OF NATURAL 

CATASTROPHES 
CATASTROPHIC WEATHfcR CONDITIONS 
FLOOD 
DROUGHT 

INABILITY TO PREDICT NATURAL 
CATASTROPHES 



AIR POLLUTION 




WATER POLLUTION 




ENERGY SHORTAGES 




OVERPOPULATION 




OVERCROWDED HOUSING 




UNEMPLOYMENT 









DEPLETION OF FOSSIL FUELS 
DEPLETION OF MINERAL RESOURCES 



HUNGER 
FAMINE 

MALNUTRITION 
EPIDEMICS 



LACK OF ADEQUATE HEALTH CARE 
LACK OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
LACK OF DISASTER RELIEF 
LACK DF A STABLE WORLD PEACE 



RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 
AGE DISCRIMINATION 
RACIAL SEGREGATION 
SEX DISCRIMINATION 
APARTHEID 



CONFLICT AMONG LANGUAGE GROUPS- 
CONFLICT AMONG RELIGIOUS GROUPS 
ETHNIC CONFLICT 



REVOLUTION 
TERRORISM 
VIOLENT CRIME 
TORTURE 
DICTATORSHIPS 
ARBITRARY IMPRISONMENT 
CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
COLONIALISM 



CONVENTIONAL ARMS PROLIFERATION 
NUCLEAR ARMS PROLIFERATION 
MUTUAL DEFENSE TREATIES 
NUCLEAR CATASTROPHE 



INFLATION 

ECONOMIC DEPRESSION 
CURRENCY REEVALUATIONS 
ECONOMIC DEPENDENCY 
ECONOMIC EXPLOITATION 
ECONOMIC RECESSION 



DISPUTES OVER TERRITORIAL WATERS 
DISPUTES OVER FISHING RIGHTS 
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Figure 1.2.11. Characteristic Roots for Semantic Differential Pretest 
Within Correlation Matrix 

(N=380) 



o18.6 



o 9.8 



o 6.5 



o 4.1 



o 2.4 



o 1.8 



o 1.0 



o 0.4 - 
o0.2 
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Transformed Scales (cont'd.) 



7. International organizations can 
do very little to solve this prob- 
lem. 

8. This problem is unavoidable. 

9. This problem is related to many 
other problems. 

10. This problem is temporary. 

11. This problem is of concern to 
people in many parts of the 
world. 



2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 

'3 
3 



4 
4 

4 
4 



5 
5 

5 
5 



International organizations can do 
a lot to solve this problem. 



hrsproblenris-avoidaWer 
This problem is not related to 
many other problems. 
This problem is long-term. 
This problem is of concern to peo- 
ple in only a few parts of the world. 



Figure 1.2.12. Semantic Differential 
Three Varimax Factors 







; 


2 


3 


' 1. 


Important/Unimportant 


.42 


.04 


.13* 


2. 


National/International 


-.02 


.07 


-.02 


3. 


Political/ Nonpolitical 


.18 


-.02 


.13 


4. 


Simple/ Complex 


-.26 


.12 


.04 


5. 


Immediate/Long-term 


.00 


.11 


.05 


6. 


Necessary / Unnecessary 


.08 


.72 


.03 


7. 


Rational/ Irrational 


.04 


- ,66 


.05 


8. 


Controllable/Uncontrollable 


.07 


.14 


.29 


9. 


Increasing/Decreasing 


.19 


.02 


.09 


10. 


American government can do a lot/can do very little to solve this 
problem. 


.19 


.02 


.71 


11. 


International organizations can do a lot/ can do very little to solve * 
this problem. 


.12 


-.03 


.48 


12. 


1 know a lot/ very little about this problem. 


.53 


.02 


".14 


13. 


Interesting/not interesting to learn about. 


.66 


.05 


.04 


14. 


Of concern to people in many /only a few parts of the world. 


.45 


.00 


.11 


15. 


Related/not related to many other problems. 


.54 


-.02 


.08 



The six stimuli of the pretest were expanded to eight by separating "Environmental Pollution 
and Depletion of Natural Resources" into two distinct stimuli, and splitting "Economic Instabil- 
ity" into "Inflation" and "Unemployment." Thus, in the final instruments.students made eleven 
ratings (scales above) of eight stimuli: 



1. Environmental Pollution 

2. Denial of Basic Human Rights 

3. Unemployment 

4. Intergroup Conflict 



of Natural Resoufces- 



Deptl_ 

6. Inflation 

7. Malnutrition and Inadequate Health Care 
8k' International Conflict and War 



Error Choice 

An affective measurement technique known as "error-choice" was the final one employed in the 
sunTeTT^e^dtirbf^ practice usually embedded among ac- 

tual knowledge questions wherever they appear in a test or survey battery ■^rrof-choice items present 
answer options that are ordered along the attitudinal variable that is of interest, and the correct an- 
swer is usually not provided as a response option. The response options provided usually bracket the 
correct response. In intergroup relations^rror- choice has been used according to a rationale suggest- 
ing that consistently overestimating the prevalence of undesirable social characteristics or underesti- 
mating the prevalence of desirable ones within the target group constitute.s an evaluative attitude 
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towards the group. Thus, overestimating the crime rate for Hispanics has been interpreted as preju- 
dice (Goldstein and Barrows, 1972). 

For the Survey of Global Understanding, it was theorized that consistent overestimates or under- 
estimates of the magnitude or prevalence of world problems might be indicative of a variable subse- 
quently called "concern." Eleven error-choice items were written and pretested (N~ 380) along 
with 20 cognitive items. Six of the items correlated highly (.35 or higher) with an error-choice total 
scote derived by summing across all eleven .items. 

Figure 1.2.13. Correlations of Error-Choice Items with Error Choice Total Score 



Pretest Item and Item Number « * 

3. Proportion of countries with literacy rate below 50 percent .41 

6. Proportion of countries with GNP per capita less than 1/4 as large as U.S. , _ .50 

9. "World price" of gasoline .47 

12. World average per capita cost of education .50 

15. Change in U.S. gasoline consumption .35 

• 18. Highest energy consumption ~ .32 
19. Lowest energy consumption ^ 

22. World population -.02 

25. Average proportion of GNP derived from foreign trade .27 

28. Proportion of the world's population living in countries that have nutritionally inadequate diets .47 

31. Proportion of world defense expenditure due to U.S. and Russia .32 



Those six items, along with six new ones written after the pretest, were embedded in the cognitive 
instrument for the final survey. The 12 items covered the following topics: 

1 . Proportion of countries with GNP per capita less that 1 /4 as large as the United States; 

2. Proportion of the world's population living in countries that have nutritionally inade- 
quate diets; 

3. Proportion of the world's population that has reasonable access to safe water; 

4. The number of children who die every year from diseases that could be prevented by 
immunization; 

5. The infant mortality rate in developing nations; % 

6. The average life expectancy in developing nations; , 

7. The "world price" of a gallon of gasoline; 

8. The destructive power of the current world stockpile of nuclear arms; 

9. The proportion of the countries of the world with literacy rates below 50 percent; 

10. The estimated number of unemployed people in the world; 

11. The change in United States gasoline consumption since the oil shortage of 1973; and 

12. World average per capita expenditure for education. 

— Tims, fettf^epafitfc4nstnxmcng, each employing distinct measurement methods, were developed 
to cover the affective area. It was expected that multiple proven techniques would enhance interpre- 
tations. In addition, multiple measures were intended to provide breadth of coverage so that the 
numerous potential affective components of global understanding could be tapped. 
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Chapter 3 

Language 



John L. D. Clark 



. Rationale for Inclusion of Foreign Language Component 

It is generally accepted, both by the lay public and the foreign language teaching profession, that 
the study of a foreign language is of considerable positive value to the student in developing a 
knowledge of and sensitiveness to countries and cultures other than his or her own. However, empi- 
rical data in support of this claim may be considered virtually non-existent, and the global under- 
standing study offered an excellent opportunity for investigating the validity of this assumption and 
for determining, in some detail, the actual relationships between "foreign language variables 11 on 
the one hand and measured levels of global understanding, including affective orientation toward 
other counties and cultures, on the other. Such an investigation could have several possible out- 
comes, each wich significant implications both for language teaching efforts in the United States 
and for curricular programs aimed at increasing the level of global understanding on the part of un- 
dergraduate studtnts. Possible outcomes included the following: 

• Global understanding level is not related to language background and /or 
personal interest, or to language proficiency; 

• Global understanding is related to language background/ interest but not 
to language proficiency; 

• Global understanding is related to language proficiency but not to lan- 
guage background/interest; 

• Global understanding is related to both level of background /interest and 
to language proficiency, either independently or on an additive basis. 

It should be emphasized that within the scope of the study it was not possible nor intended to es- . 
tablish causal relationships between and among these variables in the sense of being able to say, for 
example, that a high level of global awareness comes about as a consequence of language interest, 
motivatioq, developed language skill, etc. (rather than the other way around). Nonetheless, to find 
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significant relationships among these survey variables— or perhaps equally revealing, to discover no 
such relationships — was felt to constitute a very important and potentially highly consequential pro- 
ject outcome in its own right. 

Considerations in Selection of Data Collection Instruments 

Data collection instruments for the foreign language portion of the survey were needed to obtain 
three different types of information: 

• Foreign language background of the respondents — including both formal 
language study at the elementary, secondary, and college levels— and lan- 
guage contacts outside of the academic setting; 

• Personal interest in and motivation for learning foreign languages; 

• Actual proficiency in a modern foreign language — to the extent possible, 
expressed in terms of the ability to use the language in each of a variety of 
"real-life" situations that would be encountered in active, nonacademic 
use of the language. 

Data gathering for the first two categories was considered straightforward, and a number of survey 
instruments were available that could easily be adapted for the purposes of the present study. Ob- 
taining information on the actual language proficiency of survey respondents was considerably more 
complicated on both measurement and'practical administrative grounds. 

With respect to measurement considerations, currently available language tests were not, in gen- 
eral, appropriate to the data gathering purposes of the study. A major consideration in this regard 
was that carefully developed standardized tests of language proficiency were for the most part limi- 
ted to the most widely taught languages: French, German, and Spanish (and, for some test bat- 
teries, Italian and Russian) , and thus could not begin to cover the many different foreign languages 
that a large sample of the U.S. college population would be expected to have studied or acquired 
through other me^ns. 

Second, with the possible exception of the "Foreign Service Institute (FSI) interview technique," 
the major available language skills tests were not considered to have an especially high level of face, 
or content validity as representative of the kinds of language-use tasks that the examinee would be 
expected to encounter in real-life situations. To give only one er^anple, the listening comprehension 
test of the MIA Foreign Language Proficiency Tests for Teachers and Advanced Students battery 
(ETS, 1964) is based on the examinee's listening to brief tape-recorded utterances, short dialogues, 
and a few longer utterances in the test language. However, there is no simulation of other frequent 
and important listening comprehension situations such as television or radio broadcasts, telephone 
communication, "distorted speech** situations typical of airport, train, and other loudspeaker an- 
nouncements, etc. , and a variety of other ' ' real world** listening tasks. 

In addition to questions concerning the content coverage and appropriateness of available lan- 
guage tests were the considerable administrative difficulties that would be encountered in undertak- 
ing the administration of actual skills tests in a national survey. At any given institution, it would be 
necessary first to determine how many of the sampled students claimed even the slightest degree of 
foreign language proficiency and the particular language(s) represented, so that the necessary types 
and levels of tests could be made available. 

With respect to test administration on-site, tests of reading comprehension and writing would be 
amenable to straightforward group administration, but administrative complexities would be raised 
by both listening comprehension tests (requiring separate audio materials for the different lan- 
guages involved) and, especially, speaking tests (requiring recording-capable language laboratories 
or other procedures for individually recording the examinees* responses) . 

For all of these reasons, it did not appear possible to administer direct tests of language proficien- 
cy to the survey respondents. Consequently, an alternative means would have to be developed to 
obtain proficiency-related information for purposes of the study. 

The decision was therefore made to make use of student self appraisals of their own level of lan- 
guage proficiency. This approach was seen to have numerous advantages from both measurement- 
related and practical standpoints. First, the self-appraisal scales could be developed in such a way as 
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to be uniformly applicable to any language. Second, these instruments could be prepared so as to 
directly reflect the "real-life" language-use situations of primary interest in the study. While avail- 
able language tests (again, with the exception of the FSI interview) provide only normative informa- 
tion in the form of total test scores, behaviorally anchored self-assessment scales could be based on 
specific, criterion-related language-use situations, with the respondent asked to indicate whether or 
not (or the extent to which) he or she would be able to carry out the particular language- ase activity 
in question. Language proficiency data of this latter type would be more straightforward and more 
immediately meaningful to both project staff and nonspecialist readers of the project report than 
would the normative data provided by available standardized language test scores. 

Two cautions were in order concerning the adopting of this approach. First there was the possibil- 
ity that respondents would not provide disinterested and frank appraisals of their foreign language 
ability, but would deliberately overestimate or underestimate their competence. This was not con- 
sidered likely in the context of the Global Understanding Survey because the survey materials were 
to be completed anonymously (with ample assurances to the student of this fact) and they were to 
have no bearing whatsoever on course grades or other outcomes of interest to individual students. 

The second caution was to insure that the self- appraisal scales developed and the data obtained 
from them would be generally in keeping with language proficiency information obtained from 
other independent objective sources— specifically, from actual tests of language skills. For reasons 
previously described, the availabL language skills tests were by no means considered ideal criterion 
measures against which the adequacy and usefulness of the self-appraisal scales could definitively be 
assessed. Indeed, itcould with some justification be argued that the self-appraisal scales could prop- 
erly be viewed as criterion measures in their own right, against which the relatively less face- and 
content-valid standardized proficiency tests should be compared, rather than the other way around. 

Prestesting the Self-Appraisal Technique 

Notwithstanding these considerations, it was felt by ETS project staff that before the proficiency 
self-appraisal technique was adopted for the survey, a preliminary study should be conducted in 
which both prototype self-appraisal scales and actual language skills tests would be administered to 
a group of students and comparable data obtained for the two types of measures. Although ex- 
tremely high correlations between these two types of measures would not be anticipated (and in- 
deed, would be undesirable to the extent that the skills tests were considered to depart from the 
precise measurement of real-life language proficiency), it was considered that a positive and reason- 
ably substantial relationship would provide some confidence that the self-appraisal scales were in- 
deed valid measures performing in a manner generally consistent with obtained performance on 
direct skills tests. 

A preliminary study of this type could also provide information on the internal characteristics of 
the self-appraisal scales (for example, whether or not the a priori sequencing of the individual items 
into a Guttman-like scale of increasingly demanding language-use tasks was borne out by student 
response patterns) and would also permit the simultaneous pretesting of language background and 
language interest/ motivation items for these respective sections of the survey questionnaire. 

As outlined above, the questionnaire instruments to be used in the study were to include a lan- 
guage background section, a section addressing interest in and motivation for foreign language 
study, and the self-appraisal scales of language competence. Draft versions of all three sections were 
developed for preliminary testing. Development of the language background questions was relative- 
ly straightforward and involved the direct use or adaptation of relevant questions from other lan- 
guage survey materials, together with the drafting of several new items. Background questions for 
the preli ninary form of the questionnaire requested information on the following: 

1. Respondent's native language, native language of other fanvly members and relatives 
(father and mother, paternal grandparents, maternal grandparents) ■ 

2. Place of birth: 

3. If respondent not born in the United States, age in years on first arrival in the U.S .; 

4. Prior study of Latin and classical Greek in high school, college, or other setting; 

3. Study of a modern language other than English in a formal classroom setting "outside 
of the regular grade school/high school /college courses" (e.g., Hebrew school, lan- 
guage courses offered through cultural organizations such as the Alliance Francaise, 
Goethe House, etc.); 

/ 6. Travel to a country other than the United States, geographic areas visited and length of 

stay; * 
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7. Participation in organized summer abroad or year abroad programs; 

8. Residence abroad with members of own family for more than one month, travel abroad 
on "own hook"; 

9. Peace Corps service or similar kinds of service abroad; 

10. Extent of use of a language other than English during stay(s) abroad; 

11. history of formal study of foreign language(s) from 3rd grade through college senior (as 
indicated on a two-dimensior^l grade-level x language grid); 

12. Identification of foreign language in which respondent considers himself or herself 
"most proficient" at the present time; 

13. Average grades in high school and college in "most proficient" language; 

. 14. 'Traditional" vs. "audiolingual*' orientation of "most proficient" language courses. 

The foreign language interest/ motivation section of the preliminary questionnaire was also devel- 
oped from available instruments, with the drafting of a few additional items. With a few excep- 
tions, the interest/ motivation questions addressed one or another of the following categories: 



1. General "enjoyment" of foreign languages and /or language* study (e.g., "I really enjoy 
learning languages"; "In your school studies, how enjoyable did you find your foreign 
language classes by comparison to your other academic subjects in general?" ); 

2. Judged importance of foreign language study from a "general public" standpoint (e.g., 
"How important do you considar it to be for Americans to learn foreign languages?", 
"Foreign languages are an important part of the school program."); 

3. Personal motivation to study foreign languages ("If you had the opportunity to study a - 
foreign language in the future {or to continue your language study) how would you react 
to this opportunity?", "I plan to learn one or more foreign languages as thoroughly as 
possible."); 

4. "Instrumental" vs. "integrative" motivation for foreign language study (e.g., "Studying 
a foreign language can be important to me because I think it will someday be u<***v\ in 
getting a good job'' vs. "Studying a foreign language can be important *or me because it 
will allow me to meet and converse with more and varied people."). 

A total of 22 items were included in the interest/ motivation section. 

A number of considerations wete involved in the planning and preparation of the language profi- 
ciency self-appraisal scales. A basic question was that of the general response-elicitation format to be 
used. One possibility was to use the same verbal descriptions of competence that constitute the offi- 
cial scoring levels on the Foreign Service Institute proficiency scales for speaking ability and reading 
comprehension. These consist of fivetfhort paragraph descriptions of increasing levels of language 
competence ranging from a minimum ("survival") level up to a competence level indistinguishable 
in all respects from that of an educated native speaker of the language. JFor example, the FSI descrip- 
tions of ' * level 2 ' ability in speaking proficiency and reading comprehension are, respectively: 

Can handle with confidence but not with facility most social situations in- 
cluding introductions and casual conversations about current events, as well 
as work, family, and autobiographical information; can handle limited work 
requirements, needing help in handling any complications or difficulties; 
can get the gist of most conversations on non- technical subjects (i.e., topics 
which require no specialized knowledge) and has a speaking vocabulary suf- 
ficient to express himself simply with some circumlocutions; accent, though 
often quite faulty, is intelligible; can usually handle elementary construc- 
tions quite accurately but does not have thorough or confident control of the 
grammar. 

With extensive use of a dictionary can get the general sense of routine busi- 
ness letters", international news items, or articles in technical fields within his 
competence. 

One advantage in adopting the FSI scales more or less directly for use in the global understanding 
study would be that they could be quite readily understood and interpreted by foreign language re- 
■searchers and others familiar with the meaning and interpretation of the FSI descriptions. 

However, there were two perceived disadvantages. First, the relatively complicated wording and 
linguistic terminoiogy used in these descriptions would be difficult for the respondents to under- 
stand and react to properly. Second (particularly for the speaking proficiency descriptions), the FSI 
descriptions tend to combine both "real-Jife" language-use situations and linguistically-oriented 
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statements (e.g., "(can handle] elementary constructions quite accurately"; "accent... is intellig- 
ible/^etc). As such, they were not considered to represent as "pure" a measure of communicative 
or itefcptive proficiency (as distinct from the mastery of various linguistic aspects perse) as might be 
obtained through a scale developed specifically for the project and devoted entirely to situation-ori- 
ented behavioral descriptions. 

In view of these considerations, it was felt that an alternative set of proficiency scales should be 
developed that would reduce or eliminate the difficulties associated with the FSI scale. In this re- 
gard, the project staff were aware of a questionnaire developed by the Experiment in International 
Living entitled "Your Objectives, Guidelines, and Assessment: An Evaluation Form of Communi- 
cative Competence/' cne section of which ("Behavioral Performance") asked the respondent to 
self-rate his or her ability to cany out each of a number of specific language-use tasks using the for- 
eign language (e.g., "How well can you give or ask for directions?", "Can you ask and obtain bio- 
graphical information from others?", "How well can you describe the geography of the United 
States* or a familiar location?"). This approach seemed especially appropriate to the needs of the 
study, and was fojlowed by project staff in preparing a set of three descriptive scales for respondent 
self- rating of speaking proficiency, listening comprehension (including both conversational contexts 
and "passive listening" situations such as watching movies pr listening to news broadcasts), and 
reading comprehension of materials of various levels of complexity. (The draft scales arc shown in 
Foreign Language Questionnaire— Pretest, Appendix C.) 

For all three scales, a format was adopted which provided a behaviorally oriented statement of a 
particular language-use performance (e.g., "Say the days of the week") and respondents were asked 
in each instance to indicate whether they would be able to carry out that activity "quite easily," 
"with some difficulty," or "with great difficulty or not at all." Within a given scale, the ianguage 
performance statements (which came to be referred to as "can do" statements by the project staff) 
were written and sequenced in such a way as to reflect the range from the most minimal of language 
skills to language-use situations that only a native speaker of the language or very highly qualified 
non-native would be presumed able to handle adequately. 

For comparison purp^j, and to provide an alternative measurement approach in the event that 
the "can do" scales were not found to operate effectively in the preliminary testing, it was decided 
also to include in the draft questionnaire "FSI-type" scales that would be based on the official FSI 
proficiency descriptions for speaking and listening comprehension, but would be rephrased in the 
first-person (i.e., from the respondent's perspective) and simplified in expression as much as pos- 
sible without losing the essential descriptive content of the official definitions. The example below 
shows the rewritten "level 2" descriptions for speaking and reading: 

I can talk with native speakers of the MPL [most proficient Ianguage] about 
myself and my family, my job or studies, hobbies, and current events. I can 
understand most conversations in the MPL excegt when the speech is very 
fast. My grammar is fairly good but I make mistakes with complicated con- 
structions. If I do not know the word for a particular thought or object, I can 
usually describe it by using other, easier words. 

I can get the general sense of routine business letters, news items, and arti- 
cles in fields with which I am familiar, but I need to use a dictionary exten- 
sively in doing so. 

As previously discussed, a major purpose of the preliminary administration was to relate student 
responses to the proficiency self-appraisal section of the questionnaire to externally measured per- 
formance as indicated by the results of actual proficiency test administration. With respect to the ex- 
aminee group to be used for this purpose, it was considered that it would not be feasible, or for that 
matter desirauje, to attempt to reflect the composition of the population that was of interest in the 
main part of the study (i.e., a representative nationwide sampling of freshman, two-year college, . 
and senior undergraduate students). Because a large proportion of the students drawn from such a 
large and undifferentiated population would be expected to have no or very little active proficiency 
in a foreign Ianguage, it would therefore be necessary to administer the questionnaire/ test materials 
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to an unreasonably large number of students in order to insure adequate score variance on both 
types of instruments. 

A much more advisable approach was felt to be to select an examinee group that would be ex- 
pected in advance to cover a usefully wide range of language proficiency within a relatively small 
total number of examinees. In view of these considerations, it was decided to recruit only under- 
graduate students currently enrolled in a foreign language course, or, more specifically, to draw ap- 
proximately equal numbers of students in "beginning," "intermediate," and "advanced" college 
language courses, which would provide a satisfactorily wide score range on both the language profi- 
ciency self-assessment instruments and the external skills tests. 

The relative nonavailability of suitable external criterion instruments has already been discussed. 
Of the available instruments, the Foreign Service Institute (FSI) interviewing technique and scoring 
scale was a clear choice as the most appropriate measure of active speaking proficiency, not only for 
its high level of face and content validity but also because of its history of effective prior use in other 
language research studies, most notably the 1967 study by John B. Carroll on the foreign language 
proficiency of undergraduate language majors near graduation from college. Cross-comparisons of 
the results of this and other studies to those of the global understanding project would be of consid- 
erable interest. 

For testing listening comprehension and reading, each of three possible test batteries were consid- 
ered: the MLA Foreign Language Proficiency, Tests for Teachers and Advanced Students (ETS, 
1966); the Pimsleur Modern Language Proficiency Tests (Pimsleur, 1967); and the MLA-Cooper- 
ative Foreign Language Tests (ETS, 1965). Of these, the MLA Foreign Language Proficiency Tests 
for Teachers and Advanced Students (commonly referred to as the "MLA teacher tests") were ex- 
pected to be somewhat too difficult, on the whole, for the examinee population of interest; al- 
though tests in this battery might be usefully administered to the "advanced" students in the pre- 
liminary study sample, they were viewed as probably out of range for the majority of students in the 
sample. 

Tests in the remaining two batteries were considered quitfc similar in format and item types Of 
the two, the Pimsleur tests were considered as probably too restricted in range toward the bottom of 
the potential examinee group. Although both "lower level" and "higher level" forms of the Pim- 
sleur tests were available, the latter were designed and intended for students up through the second 
semester of college language study, wherras the corresponding MLA-Cooperative Test forms were 
intended for use by (and correspondingly normed for) students up through two full years (i.e., four 
semesters) of college-level language study. 

In view of the potentially more appropriate difficulty levels represented by the MLA-Cooperative 
tests, and in view also of the more extensive normative and technical information that was available 
for the MLA tests by comparison to the Pimsleur tests, the former were selected for use in the pre- 
liminary administration. Specifically, the lower-level "L" forms of the listening comprehension and 
reading subtests were to be administered to the "beginning" and "intermediate" students in the 
preliminary study sample and the higher-level "M" forms to the "advanced" group. Conversion 
tables derived from vertical equating during the initial norming process were available for both "U 9 
and "M" level scores, so that student scores on either of these forms could be expressed on a single 
common scale. 

When it came to identifying subjects for validating the self-ratings, the project was quite fortu- 
nate. In connection with another separate project, a small group of college and university foreign 
language teachers, selected on a nationwide basis, had recently participated in intensive training 
workshops in the FSI technique conducted by the language staff of the Foreign Service Institute. 
The FSI staff made available the names of those participants whom they considered qualified to con- 
duct FSI- type interviews in an appropriate and effective manner, using the same general procedures 
employed by the FSI staff interviewers.. * 

From the listing provided by the Foreign Service Institute, workshop participants from six institu- 
tions were contacted on behalf of the project and their assistance requested in carrying out the pre- 
liminary questionnaire administration and skills testing using students on their own campuses. Spe- 
cifically, each of these contact persons was asked to do the following: 1 

• Identify three separate foreign language classes at "beginning," "inter- 
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mediate," and "advanced" levels, defined,. respectively, as having com- 
pleted a one-semester "introductory" course (or the secondary school equi- 
valent) and presently enrolled in the next course in the sequence; having 
completed a second-semester language course and enrolled in a higher-level 
course; and being presently enrolled in one or more specialized or "ad- 
vanced" language courses generally intended for foreign language majors; 

• Administer the MLA-Coopcrative listening comprehension and reading 
tests to all students in the three classes; . 

• For approximately one-third of the students in each class, randomly se- 
lected insofar as possible, administer a face-to-face language proficiency in- 
terview using the FSI procedure, and tape record each interview for later 

v~ evaluation by Global Understanding Survey staff; 

• For all students in the three classes, arrange for administration (on a take- 
k home basis if desired) of the draft "Foreign Language Questionnaire," in- 
cluding language background, language Interest and motivation, and profi- 
ciency self- appraisal sections. 

Participating institutions and the languages (French and/ or Spanish) tested at each institution are 
shown below: 

* * Brigham Young University (F) - 

Esriham College (S) 
Georgetown University (S) 
Ohio State University IF) 
Pomona College (F; S) % . 
Portland State University (F; S) 

At each institution, questionnaire and test administration was carried out during September and 
October of 1979. following procedures specified by the project staff in a detailed administration 
guide. The specified administration order for thrMLA tests was listening comprehension followed 
by reading. For the subgroup designated to take the FSI interview, the interview was administered 
following the MLA tests on a one-to-one basis, with the interview recorded on lapel-microphone 
equipped cassette recorders. 6 

The language questionnaire, including the proficiency self-appraisal scales as well as th- back- 
ground and interest/ motivation sections, was completed as the final activity on the student's part, 
either during a classroom session or on a take-home basis. The contact person was advised thit 
"since careful and well-thought-out responses to the questionnaire items.are important to the pr >- 
per analysis of the study, it is very desirable to insure that the students do take the questionnaire se- 
riously. A brier discussion in class of the nature and purpose of the study and the information that is 
'hoped to be gained may be helpful in this regard." 

To help insure students' anonymity, a scalable envelope was provided with each questionnaire. 
On the front cover of the questionnaire the student was ir/ftructed to insert and seal the question- 
naire in the envelope immediately upon completion, and to put his or her name only on the outside 
of the envelope (not on the questionnaire itself). The students were told that the completed ques- 
tionnaires would be forwarded unopened to the study staff, assuring them that their language 
teachers would »0/ see their answers to the questions. L . 

Language Pretest Results 

Test scoring, questionnaire response tabulation, and data analysis for the preliminary language 
administration were carried out at ETS. The MLA Cooperative listening and reading tests were op- 
tically scanned and the three-digit "convened score" (which placed both "L" and "M" level test 
results cn a common scale) calculated in each instance. For the FSI interview, each of the tape-re- 
corded interviews was independently scored by two raters previously trained by ETS in the FSI rating 
technique. The mean of the two FSI scores for a given examinee was used as the entry data for the 
analysis, using the coding system. 66, 07, 10, 17, 20.... 50. The "7" digit was used to represent 
"plus" values which the rater could assign to each of the regular FSI levels (except for 5) to indicate 
that the examinee's performance "substantially exceeds the minimum requirements for the level in- 
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47. Since 1945, political conflict and instability have often arisen as a 
result of racial, religious, ethnic, and linguistic differencea within 
many states. Of the following, which three states contaia within their 
boundaries the most ethno-linguisttc diversity? 

(1) Italy, Jamaica, Japan ^ ~ 

(2) CsechosJovakia, Sri Lanka, the United States 

(3) India, Nigeria, Iran 

(A). Panama, Romania, Turkey _ 



0.1744 



CM IT 1 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 5.61 17.90 40.62 25.94 9.93 100.00 ' "R BIS 

• MEAN SCORE 27.62 39.25 44.38 44.41 38.42 41.94 FT BIS - 0.1289 

Senior PERCENT ' 4.13 1K01 49.23 29.98 5.65 100.00 R BIS - 0.3533 

MEAN SCORE 39.36 44.33 50.11 55.42 47.23 50.46 FT BIS - 0^2681 

2-Year,. PERCENT 6.11 17.21 42.24 25.71 8.73 100.00 R BIS - 0.1967 

M^AN <fc0RE 27.49 37.94 42.22 43.55 36.82 40.45 FT BIS - 0.1451 



48. ^republics' of the Soviet Union were formed primarily on the basis of 

(1) the ethnic groups or nationalities of the people 

(2) - natural geographic boundaries 

(3) the political orientation of the people 

(4) agricultural and climatic zones 

OMIT 1* 2 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT * . 4.31 25*08 25.08 32.82 12.71 100.00 R BIS - 0.3300 

s 

MEAN SCORE 25.75 46.69 42.01 40.24 42.26 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2423 

Senior PERCENT' 2.98 35.90 20.73 25.96 14.43 100.00 R BIS - 0.5719 

MEAN sdORJT 36.83 57.67 49.38 44.35 47.87 50.46 PT BIS - 0.4457 

2-Year PERCEJTC 4.74 24.10 22.56 34.85 13.76 100.00 * R BIS - 0.4014 

'MEAN -SCORE 30.86 46.96 38.63 38.67 39.86 40.45 FT BIS - 0.2924 
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Figure 1.3.1. N's, Means, Standard Deviations, and Intercorrelations of S Language 
Proficiency Self-Rating Scales and 3 Criterion Measures 
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50. Since the Second World War, ethnic or religious groups that have engaged in 
violent conflict with one another include which of the following? 

I. Jews and Arabs \" S 

II. Hindus and Muslims f / 

III. Christians and Muslims 

IV. Catholics and Protestants 

(1) I only 

(2) I and IV only 

(3) II and III only 

(4) I, II, III, and IV 

OMIT 1 2 3 4* TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 3.21 17.81 30.08 8.67 40.23 100.00 R BIS - 0.3666 P+ « 0.4023 

MEAN SCORE 22.61 38.92 42.52" 34.66 45.94 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2893 

Senior PERCENT 1.59 13.39 30.11 3.84 51.07 100.00 R BIS - 0.4703 P+*» 0.5107 

^MEAlT~SC0RE^6.51 43-23. _48. 94 38.31 54.91 50.46 PT BIS - 0.3756 

, 0 

2-Year PERCENT 3.13 20.54 30.66 7.58 38.09 100.00 R BIS * 0.4355 P+ « 0.3809 

MEAN SCORE 22.29 37.29 38.74 36.02 45.92 40.45 PT BIS - 0.3418 

51. Since 1947, successive ^Indian governments have regarded which of the 
following an an impediment to , he realization of democratic ideals in * 
India? 

(1) Resistance to the modification of the traditional caste system 
12) Cpntinuing political power of the former maharajahs 

(3) Multiplicity of religious faiths within India 

(4) Multiplicity of ethnic groups within India 
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volved but falb short of those for the next higher level.** Thus, 07 represents "0 + " on the official 
FSIscale; 17 equals"! + andsoforth. 

Questionnaire data were coded and keypunched in formats appropriate to the nature of the scales 
involved. In addition to individual item responses, a total score for each examinee was calculated for 
e^ch of the "can do" proficiency scales for speaking, listening comprehension, and reading by sum- 
ming the "1," "2," and "3" responses to each question (where "1" indicated "with great diffi- 
culty or not at all"; "2," "with some difficulty"; and "3," "quite easily"). Increasing total scores 
on $ach of the "can do" scales thus represented increasing overall judged proficiency, in the sense 
that the examinee marked relatively more of the items as accomplishable "with some difficulty" or 
"quite easily*." 

Data from both French and Spanish examinees were combined for purposes of analysis. The first 
analysis of interest involved the relationships between the results of the self : appraisal scales (of both 
the FSI and "can do" ! typcs) and the observed test performance of the examinees. Figure 1.3.1. 
shows the N's, means, standard deviations, and inteiconelations of the five self-rating scales (FSI- 
type scales for speaking and reading; "can do" scales for speaking, listening, and reading) and the 
three "criterion" measures (FSI interview for speaking; appropriate MLA Cooperative test for listen- 
ing and reading). 

Observed correlations range from .462 (FSI- type self-appraisal of reading ability vs. MLA-Cooper- 
ative listening test score) to .791 ("can do" reading vs. "can do" speaking scales). Further analysis 
and discussion of the relationships between the self-appraisal scales and'the external test measures is 
facilitated by reformatting the Figure 1.3.1. data to show the relationships for speaking proficiency, 
listening comprehension, and reading criteria separately as follows: 

Speaking proficiency (FSI interview score) related to... 



1. "Can do" reading scale .640 

' 2. "Can do" speaking scale .632 

3. <. FSI self-rating of speaking .594 

4. "Can do" listening scale .578 • 

5. FSI self-rating of reading .543 

Listening comprehension (MLA-Cooperative listening test) related to..; 



1. FSI self -rating of speaking .599 

2. "Can do" listening scale .594 

3. "Can do" speaking scale .586 

4. "Can do" reading scale • .548 

5. FSI self-rating of reading ,462 

Reading ability CM LA-Cooperati ve reading test) related to... 



1. "Can do" reading scale .601 

2. FSI self-rating of speaking .565 

3. "Can do" speaking scale ,559 

4. "Can do" listening scale ' . .532 

5. FSI self -rating of reading t ; .509 



For reasons previously discussed, extremely high correlations were not anticipated between the 
self-rating scales and the language skills measures, especially for the MLA-Cooperative listening and 
■reading tests, for which the test content and testing format are considered to be at some remove 
from tKe real-life contexts andl)ehavioral conditions involved in actual language-use settings. The 
observed correlations are, however, considered sufficiently substantia! to indicate that the self- rating 
scales, of both the FSI and "can do" types, show definite positive relationships with external mea- 
sures in the same general skill areas.. 

With few exceptions, both the FSI and "can do" self-??praisal scales for a particular skill corre- 
late more highly with the external test measuring, that skill than do the FSI or "can do" scales ad- 
dressed to some other skill. For example, for the MLA-Cooperative listening test, the "can do" scale 
for listening is, more strongly related (.594) thafi are the "can do" scales for speaking (.586) and 
reading (.548). This holds true for four of the six possible comparisons (considering the FSI "speak- 
ing" self- appraisal scale as relevant to both speaking and listening comprehension). The two excep- 
tions are:, MLA-Cooperative reading test score predicted more strongly by the FSI self- rating of 
speaking (.565) than by the FSI self-rating of reading (.509); and essentially equivalent results in 
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predicting the FSI score by the "can do" reading scale (.640) and the "can do" speaking scale 
(.632). 

With respect to whether ita FSI-type self-appraisal scales or the "can do" scales are more closely 
associated with measured performance, for the skill areas of speaking proficiency and reading, the 
correlations of the "can do" scale for that; particular skill with the corresponding external test were 
higher thsui for the FSI-type self-appraisal vs. the external test: .632 and .594 for listening compre- 
hension, and . 601 and .509 for reading. The FSI-type self-rating of speaking (which includes ele- 
ments of listening comprehension) and the "can do" appraisal of speaking were essentially equally 
correlated with the FSI interview scores (.599 and .594, respectively). 

These correlational results were considered to add somejweight to the psychometric appropriate- 
ness of the self-appraisal approach as a non-direct means of assessing language proficiency for pur- 
poses of the study. They also suggest that of the two techniques— use of FSI-type self-ratings vs. a 
series of "can do" statements— the latter might be somewhat more closely related on the whole to 
actual proficiency. In view of the statistical results — and considering also that the "can do" state- 
ments, with.their short, highly focused descriptions of particular language tasks, wou ld be more eas- 
ily interpreted and responded to by "non-specialist" students than would the considerably more 
complex FSI-type descriptions— it was decided that the FSI-type self-report procedure would not be 
investigated further, but that attention would be turned to further analyzing, and revising as neces- 
sary, the"cando" scales foreach of the three language skills. 

As originally drafted, the descriptive statements making up each "can do" scale were intended to 
represent increasingly sophisticated language-use situations, which it was presumed increasingly 
fewer respondents would consider themselves capable of handling adequately. Figure 1.3.2. shows 
the percentage of "quite easily" responses for each of the-items on the "can do" speaking scale. 
With relatively few exceptions, the item response pattern shows increasingly fewer "quite easily" 
responses from the beginning to the end of the scale, and the same pattern, although somewhat less 
strikingly so, was found for the listening comprehension and reading scales. Visual inspection, to- 
gether with the results of computer-based Guttman scale analyses, resulted in the reordering of cer- 
tain items within each of the three scales (for example, exchanging the positions of the last two 
items of the speaking scale). In one instance, an item was deleted because of an unanticipated (and 
in the project staffs opinon, inappropriately) high percentage of 'quite easily" responses: the item 
in question ("Understand train departure announcements and similar kinds of 'public address sys- 
tem* announcements") was considered most prdbably interpreted by the respondents in terms of 
classroom and language laboratory exercises in which such announcements are given with much 
greater care and clarity tHan are the "real-world" equivalents, with their attendant problems of 
noise, distortion, etc. - — 

Figure 1.3.2. Percentage of Students Responding "Quite Easily" to 
"Can Do" Proficiency Statements for Speaking 



Say the days of the week, 
Count to 10 in the language. 
Give the current date (month, day, year). 
Order a simple meal in a restaurant. 
Ask directions on the street. 
Buy clothes in a department store. 

introduce myself in social situations, and use appropriate greetings and leave-taking expressions. 
Give simple biographical information aboutmyself (place of birth, composition of family, early ' 
schooling, etc.). 

Talk about my favorite hobby at some length, using app opriate vocabulary. 
Describe my present job, studies, or other major life activities accurately and in detail. 
Tell what I plan to be doing 5 years frcm now using appropriate future tenses-. 
Describe the U.S. educational system in some detail. 
Describe the role played by Congress in the U.S. government system. 

State and support with examples and reasons a position on a controversial topic (for example, birth 
control, nuclear safety, environmental pollution). 

Minor phraseology changes were also made in certain descriptions to provide more clarity or preci- 
sion (for example, "Understand the words of popular songs on the radio" was revised to "On the 
radio, understand the words of a popular song I have not heard before*'). For the most part, how- 
ever, in view of the very encouraging preliminary administration results, the "can do" scales used in 
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the preliminary study were incorporated with only relatively minor modifications into the final sur- 
vey questionnaire. 

Analysis of the language interest and motivation section of the preliminary study questionnaire 
was aided by a principal factor analysis of the 22 items comprising this section. The first fartor ex- 
tracted accounted for 79.3 percent of the common variance, and individual item loadings on this 
factor ranged from a high of .82 to .13. These factor loadings were used on an essentially advisory 
basis, and although two items with extremely low loadings were deleted from the revised scale on 
this basis, the majority of the revisions to or deletions of items in the preliminary scale when as- 
sembling the final questionnaire form were to reduce the number of items having closely similar 
content. (For two or more items of essentially equivalent' content, items having the higher factor 
loadings were generally retained.) A final step in the revision process was to reformat the relatively 
few items having atypical response formats so 'that all could be used with a single "strongly agree," 
"agree," "neutral," "disagree," "strongly disagree" response scale. The final versipn of the lan- 
guagcinterest/ motivation scale included 1 5 items, seven fewer than originally tested. 

Virt ually no changes were made in the language-related backgrou nd questions as a direct result of 
the preliminary testing. However, it was necessary to reduce somewhat the total number of back- 
ground questions included and, in some instances, to combine two separate questions into a single 
item or to "collapse" the response scale. The changes made included: eliminating a total of four 
questions on "grandparents' native language"; combining high school, college, and "other" Latin 
study situations into a single "Have you ever studied Latin" question;' and deleting individual 
questions on travel abroad with members of oyn family and "on your own hook" in favor of a 
single question on living/ studying abroad. 

A somewhat more consequential change was to abandon the two-dimensional language course 
background grid which provided a chronological record of coursework in foreign languages taken 
by the respondent from<third grade through college senior, and to make use.instead of a single vec- 
tor of third grade through college senior courses taken in the respondents' "most proficient" for- 
eign language. Overall survey time and booklet space limitations made this change necessary. 
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Background and Interests 



- Mar^ F. Bennett 



In order to discover whether any discrete personal characteristics arc associated with levels of global 
understanding, an extensive background questionnaire was developed for the survey. Items were 
collected frojn previously conducted surveys and various ETS instruments such as the Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test and Graduate Record Examination student background questionnaires. The project staff 
examined these items and selected those which appeared to be appropriate to the study's purposes. 
The staff also wrote numerous original items. The questionnaire thus developed was d esigned to fer- 
ret out those elements of students' backgrounds tfiat might influence the development of global 
understanding. 

Because sociocultural perspective appealed to be a potentially significant factor, data were col- 
lected on students' ethnicity, country of birth, and socioeconomic status. Questions on students' ' 
and their parents' political f>arty preferences and political attitudes were als6 included. Because in- 
tellectual ability is consistently associated with paost forms of academic achievement, the question- 
naire was designed to collect informaticfti on levels of scholastic ability through students' self-report 
of high school grades, SAT and ACT scores, arid college grade point averages. 

It seemed highly probable that educational experiences, both formal and informal, in high school 
and college would influence students' levels of global understanding. Therefore, the survey in- 
cluded questions on how many years of study students had completed in high school in English, for- 
eign languages, physical and biological sciences, and social sciences. For college, they were asked to 
indicate how many courses they Had takcnTtf each of 19 subject areas. Students were asked how 
often they discussed world problems or issues in their classes in high school and in college and to 
what extent they thought experiences outside the classroom had contributed to theft awareness of 
world issues. 

The survey gathered data on informal educational experiences through items concerning partici-' 
pation in extracurricular activities and foreign travel. The latter included questions. on structured ex- . 
periences such as summer-abroad and year-abroad programs. Students were also asked to indicate 
their college majors and their educational goals. 




The ways in which sttodents acquire information about current events and their interest (or lack 
thereof) in those events could possibly influence the development of global understanding. The sur- 
vey, therefore, explored students' information acquisition habits. Questions were posed concerning 
the amount and type of television students usually watch, with specific items directed at the fre- 
quency with which they watch television news and listen to radio newscasts. Students were asked 
how often they read a newspaper, which sections of the paper they. usually read, and which news- 
papers) they read. They were also asked if they regularly read weekly newsmagazines. Students were 
directed to indicate which they considered their main source of information concerning current 
events. The survey included an item on special interest periodicals, providing space for the respond- 
ents to list the name(s) of any magazines they read regularly, and asked students how many hours 
per week they spend reading for pleasure. 

Three items designed to measure students' interest in world problems were built into the section 
of the survey dealing with information acquisition. The first two items were based upon a list of ten 
world problems: (1) Air and water pollution; (2) Malnutrition and inadequate health care; (3) Ter- 
ix«ismr(4)4tiflattonafld-t^^ (<S) Depletion of~natural- 

resources; (7) Racial discrimination; (8) Nuclear and conventional arms proliferation; (9) Overpopu- 
lation; and (10) Intergroup conflict. The first item directed students to rank the problems in order 
of importance; the second asked that they jank them from most interesting to least interesting. The 
third item consisted of a list of sixteen fictitious headlines. Students were instructed to indicate 
which of the articles they would read if they had time to read only four. The topics of the articles, as 
indicated by the headlines, were equally divided among four categories: (1) international news; (2) 
national news; (3) science and technology news; and (4) sports news. 
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Chapter 5 

Survey Design 

Henry L Braun 



The students selected to jespond to the Global Understanding Survey were a probability sample 
frorif a two-stage stratified design. Theiiniverse offirsrstagrtinitsxonsistcd of all accredited institu- 
tions of ppstsecondary education offering undergraduate instruction. These were grouped into strata 
according to three factors: school type, location, and estimated mean student ability. Second stage 
units consisted of freshmen or seniors within fpur-year colleges and universities and all students 
within two-year colleges. 

Sample selection relied on a master data tape constructed at ETS from three separate tape flies 
containing information 'on institutions of higher education. The major file was one compiled in 
1974 by Higher Education General Information Surveys (HEGIS) and this was supplemented, when 
necessary, by two smaller files produced by the American Council on Education (ACE) and Manage- 
ment Information Systems (MIS). 

Strat Jicttion 

Classical sampling theory suggests that groupings of units into roughly homogenous strata can mea- 
surably improve the precision of sample estimates for fixed cost. Por thi&survey it was decided that 
such factors as the type .of institution, its geographical location, and the quality of its students 
should be correlated with the response variables of interest. The precise- nature of the stratification is 
outlined in Figures 2.5.1a., b., and c. below. The phrase "Carnegie Code" (c.c.) refers to the Car- 
negie Commission Higher Education Institutional Classification Code. Use of the first two factors 
(Figures 2.5.1a. and 2.5.1b.) was expected to simplify the analysis of certain domains of study ques- 
tions. The third factor (Figure 2.5.1c.) seemed to be the only variable available forjudging student 
quality. 
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Rgura 2,5.1a. Inetrtutional Type 



Bgure 2.5.1b. Location 



C 
D 



Explanation 

c.c. = 1.1, 1.2, 1.3, 1.4 (Research and 
Doctoral Granting Universities, I and 
II; Doctoral Granting Universities, I 
and II) 

c.c. = 2.1, 2.2, 3.1. 3.2 (Comprehen- 
sive Colleges and Universities, I and II; 
Liberal Arts Colleges, I and il) 

c.c. = 4.1 (Two-year Colleges and 
Universities) 

c.c = 5.1 (Theological Seminaries; Bi- 
ble Colleges; other institutions offer- 
ing Degrees jn Religion) 

c.c. = 5.3, 5.4, 5.5, 5.6, 5.8 (Health 
Professional Schools, Schools of En- 
gineering and Technology; Schools of 
Business Management, Schools of 
Art, Music, Design, etc.; Teachers 
Colleges) 



Level 



Explanation 

New England and Mideast (Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont). 

Great Lakes and Plains (Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin). 

Southeast (Alabama, Arkansas, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina *n»th Ca- 
rolina, Tennessee, Virgini* ,est Vir- 
ginia). 

Southwest, Rocky Mountains, Far 
West , (Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Nfew Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah. Washington, 
Wyoming). q 



Figure 2.5.1c. Mean SAT-V of 
Incoming Freshman 



Leve! 



L' 
M 
U 



Explanation 
Less than 445 * 
Between 445 and 525 
Greater than 525 



'Includes s JfCO/s wtth no SAT-V records or re- 
quirements. . 



With these three factors, a total of 5x4x3 « 60 strata are theoretically possible. In fact, because of 
insufficient numbers in various classes,' some cf the original strata were pooled, creating a final set of 
36 strata. These will be described in more detail later. 

Allocation 

We begin with some notation. Let: 
H - no. of strata, 

= no. of schools in stratum h (h = 1 H), 

« no. of enrolled students in stratuii h % 
\i hi = no. of enrolled students in school / of stratum h y , ^ 

n^ = no. of schools sampled in stratum h % 
n\j.j - no. of students sampled in schocl / of stratum h, 
» score of student / in school / in stratum h. 

Thcn - yjti. m IS/. £ ! y^/V = estimated mean i * / th school in stratum h. 
hi j « 1 ' 

*1 
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If schools are sampled with probability proportional to size, k^/K^ and students are drawn ran- 
domly without replacement, we have: 

1 n * 

Vl = tt " . x y/ ; ■ estimate of mean in stratum h 

and y « £ ^$bj *f * ^mated m » n * n the population, with 

Var (y...) -£ K I v «(y*..)/<£ k*) 2 

Although slightly different estimators were employed in the actual analysis, the present forms are 
adequate to the task of determining a rough allocation scheme. Now from Cochran (1963, p- 308): 

1 ( N * 

(1) VtafoJ - TtJ X ^IKj Cur^lf * 

where . , Y^ = true means in school i and in stratum h y 

f^- = sampling fraction in school i, 

^(wjAi = var ^ ncc amonjg students in school i. 

Equation (1) makes clear the relatively greater importance of increasing n^ rather than m^, in re- 
ducing the variance of y^ . 

It was plausible to assume that f^ = 0 and that the within school variances ^ w jJ f were roughly 
constant ( = c * ) within strata. We may then write: 

where. S, 2 = * * { J /m and - (Y^ - Y, ) 2 . 

the size-weighted variance between school means in stratum /». Thus, 

Va«yJ = (SK, 2 S, 2 /n,)/ ( SK /. 

An elementary calculation (Cochran, 1963, p. 95) shows that the variance is minimized for a fixed 
total sample size if is chosen so that v 

(2) n h oc Kj . 

It remained to determine the allocation of resources; that is, the number of schools, n^, to be 
sampled within strata and the number of students, m^., to be tested in each school. It proved con- 
venient to solve the latter problem first. For simplicity, a fixed number of students were selected 
from each school. 
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Allocation Within Strata 



It has already been pointed rat that equation (i) strongly suggested sampling as many schools as 
possible in order to reduce the variance of the estimated means. A countervailing consideration was 
the extra cost incurred by including another school in the sample, in comparison with the cost of se- 
lecting more students frrni schools already in the sample. The optimal allocation of resources be- 
tween schools and students had to be determined. 
Fix attention on a particular stratum, h. Let: 

^ _ cost of an additional school — 

c cost of an additional student 

If the sample consisted of n^ schools with m students tested in each school, the total cost would be 
proportional to K c n + m n. Hence, the relevant optimization problem was to: 

Minimize <^ 2 (1 + R^/ m) 'j n subject to the constraint \ n + mn = constant. The 

solution was easily found to require setting m to satisfy 

(3) ni 2 = R r R^, and, consequently, we had 



(4) money spent on schools R g n / R^ 
money spent on students m n If 

Given -the resources available, this enabled us to compute the number of schools to be selected. 

The appropriate values of K c and R^ had to be determined. The variability of SAT-V scores of in- 
coming freshman was studied*! a number of schools in several strata'. It appeared, that we might 
take K a » 10 in all strata. Turning to R f , it was estimated that the direct costs of adding a school 
were about ten times that of in additional student. Administrative costs added another factor of 10. 
In strata containing four-year institutions, however, the school costs could be apponioned equally 
between the freshman and senior surveys. Hence, for these strata, R^ « 10 and m 2 » 
R r R cr tt 100 -»m « 10. In strata containing only two-year institutions (level "C" strata), 
R c » 20. Consequently, m » 200 -+ m » 14. For convenience, we took m - 15 in these 
strata. 

Allocation Between Strata 

The total number of schools to be sampled and the split between four-year institutions and two-year 
institutions had to be determined. To simplify the calculations, we constructed two "superstrata," 
T ; and T 2 , T ; containing all two-year institutions and 1 2 containing all others.'Lct us now introduce 
spme notation which pertain "only to allocation between strata: 

vf = size-weighted variance among school mean$in stratum T ; (/ « 1.2) 

n ; = number.of schools to be sampled from stratum T (/' = 1.2). 

The results of the allocation within strata calculations indicated that for the survey of seniors, thfc es- 
timate of the population mean would have a variance: 
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Similarly, for the survey of freshmen, the variance of the estimate would be 
For the survey of students at two-year institutions, the variance would be 

It seemed reasonable to dc;nand that the allocation scheme minimize, for fixed cost, the total va- 
nance V * V a + + Sy Because 20 students (10 freshmen and 10 seniors) were chosen from 
each school sampled in 7 2% but only 15 from each school sampled in Tj, the relative costs tfere in 
the ratio (K c + 20) : (R c + 1 5), or 8 : 7. Hence, the relevant optimization problem was to minimize 
V subject to the constraint Nj + (8/7) n 2 ■ constant. The solution-was easily found to be: 




A suitable value for the ratio oj/o^ had to be determined. It seemed likely that differences afross 
regions and school types would make T 2 substantially more variable than T ; . In addition, the 
schools in 1 2 would be evenly distributed across the range of mean SAT-scores. A plausible and con* 
venient choice was to take o^ 2 - 2<r 1 2 ot,ajfcr 2 * 1 t*y2. Hence, n ; /n^«0.5. Under the budgetary 
constraints, this led to the choice n ; » 60 and n 2 = 125. The final allocation .of schools to the orig- 
inal strata described above was carried out separately for each superstratum and according to the 
'proportional allocation schejiie n^ocK^ derived previously. The process is described below. 
«• 

Sample Selection 

Ideally, the number of schools in the sample allocated to stratum h (independently within each su- 
perstratum) should be proportional to the product of K^, the 'number of students in the stratum, 
and S^, which is roughly proportional to the standard deviation among schools in the stratum. Since 
exact values for and S^ were not available, estimates were employed in their place. 

The HEGIS tile provided the total 1974 enrollment for each schpol. These values, denoted by 
K'^, are found in Figures 2.5.2a. - c below. In determining the allocation, it was assumed that the 
desired 1979 freshman and senior enrollments were both proportional to K'^. Secondly, within each 
Carnegie Code-Geographical region combination, the relative sizes of S^ for the classes L, M, and U 
were estimated to be in*the ratio of 2: 1:1.5. These estimates were derived from computations based 
on the range of mean S AT-V scores in the three classes as well as information about their variability. 
- The allocation proceeded as follows. The original strata comprising superstratum T ; are listed in 
Figure 2.5.2c. For each stratum, the values of K'^, the total two-year enrollment, and K f jSj are 
listed. Recall that 60 schools of the sample were allocated to T ; . The proportion of these schools, 
n^/60, to be selected from stratum h was equal to the ratio K'^/S^K'^, where the sum was over 
all strata in T ; . Some strata were combined because they were individually too small to warrant the 
selection of even one school. 

The same prpcedure occurred for the strata comprising superstratum T 2% which are listed in Fig- 
ures 2.5.2a., b., d., and e. Note that the values of K'^Sj are not comparable across superstrata, since 
K'^ represents a two-year enrollment in Tj but a four-year enrollment in T 2 . In addition, the values 
of S^ are not commensurate across Superstrata. The final allocation was modified slightly to ensure 
that strata of interest were represented in the sample. 

Once the n^ had been determined, schools were selected in stratum h with replacement, with 
probability proportional to k'^/K'^. This should reduce the variability of the estimates. Although 
with replacement sampling is not as efficient as without replacement sampling, it was expected that 
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Bgure 2.5.2*. Carnegie Cock A, Superstratum T 2 



Stratum 

SAT-V 



K 'h S h 



. 1 



L 
M 

U 



L 
M 

U 



L 

u 



M 

U 



56. 
1426 
2121 



11 
142 
318 



131 
3382 

/1466 : 



26- 
338 
219 



312 
2117 
457 



62 
212 



156 
3407/ 
1267 



30 
341 
189 



Total % ' 

•K' b = No. of students in stratum (1974), in hundreds of students 
K'^S^ m Weighted size of stratum, in relative units 
U h - No. of schools in stratum (1974) ■ 
n^ = No. of schools to be selected for the sample from stratum 



1956 , 



2 
16 
33 



1 

27 
13 



3 
19 
7 



2 

35 
12 



V 
3 
8 



•1 
4 

2 

1 

it 

4 
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Region 



Stratum 



Table 2.5.2b. Carrfegie Coda B, Superstratum T 



SAT-V 



L 
M 
U 



L 
M 
U 



L 
M 

U 



L 
M 
U 



Totaf 

* See notes to Figure 2.5<2a. 



K' 



447 
4746 
1290 



1001 
4309 
606 



2922 
2028 
243 



1278 
3301 
284 



K h S h 



89 
474 
194 



* 49 
211 

J 73 



200 
431 

90' 



584 
203 
36 



255 
330' 
f 42 



2928 



, 241 
37 



153 
130 
15 



72 
120 
24 



V 



2 
12 
4 



, 5 
11 
2 



' 15 
5 
1 



72 



k 45 
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.,, Table 2.5.2c. Camagia Coda C, Suparstratum T, 

% . 4 1 



oTraiurri 

Region SAT-V 


S 








V 


1 ' L 


2838 


568 


239 




13 


M 


343 o 


35 


30 






• 

U 


15 


i 0 


1 


J 


1— 


2 L 


2803 


560 


284 






M 


2a « 


2 


8 




13 


U 


b 


0 


0 




0 


3 L 


2298 


460 


263 






V 


57 


.6 


13 




10 




0 


0 


0 




0 


4 L 


5335 * 


* 1066 


284 






M 


121 


12 


12 ' 




24 


U 


0 


0 


1 






Total 




2709 






fin 


See notes to Figure 2.5.?a. 












" K' h = No. of students in stratum (1974), in hundreds of students 

• ■ ■ Tf * relative weights £'^S^ are not commensurate with those of the other figures (see text) 






Table 2.5.2d. Carnegie Code D, Superstratum T 2 








Stratum 

Region SAT-V 


K V 




N * 




V 


1 L 


' 31 


6 


" 29 






M 


59 


6 


20 






U 


3 


* 0.5 






1 


2 • L 


5 


1 


6 






M 


72 


7 


20 






U 


0 


0 


0 






3 ^ L 


/ 3 


1.5 


10 






M 


33 


3 


10 






U 


0 


0 


0 




1 


4 L 


5 


1 


• 7 






M 


24 


2 u 


7 






' U 


0 


0 


0 






Total 




28.0 






2 



See notes to Figure 2.5.2a. 
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Tabto 2.5.2*. Carn*gie Code E, Superstratum T 



Region 



Stratum 



SAT-V 



K 'h S h 



1 


L 


167 


32 


24 


. 1 




M 


331 


33 


31 






U 


90 


13 


10 


1 




L 


26 


5 


14 






M 


235 


23 


30 


1 




U 


0 


0 


0 




3 


L 


34 


6 


5 






M 


51 


5 


7 


1 




U 


0 


0 


0 




4 « 


L 


42 


8.5 


17 






M 


100 


10 


13 


1 




U 


13 


2 


r 




Total 






. 137.5 




5 


• See notes to Figure 2,5.2a. 













the loss would be small in this case. In addition, the original decision to select 175 schools was made 
in anticipation of a slight reduction in this number because of repeated selections. For example, in a 
stratum where ten schools were to be chosen, the final sample might have consisted of eight schools, 
two being selected twicc t Jn the latter schools, the size of the student sample would be correspond- 
ingly doubled. Sampling institutions with replacement also facilitates the calculation of sampling 
variances. As is customary, students were to be sampled without replacement. 

As must be clear to the reader, the allocation schemes derived were based on approximations of 
varying precision. Because of the present uncertainty about many of the variables (such as enroll- 
ments), it was felt that a more detailed analysis could not be justified. Secondly, the loss of efficien- 
cy in adopting a nearly optimal allocation, rather than an exactly optimal one, is usually fairly small. 
It was expected that the allocation scheme, derived was a reasonable one^nd would provide most of 
the benefits that survey design theory can offer. 



Sample Characteristics Estimation 

From the data collected in the survey it is possible to obtain estimates of how the entire population 
of college freshmen, for example, would have performed on the various components of the Global 
Understanding questionnaire. When the population parameter to be estimated is an average or 
total, the corresponding estimate may be expressed as a weighted linear combination of the indivi- 
dual observations. The weights depend on the size of the sample in the school, the size of the 
school, and the size of the stratum. In the present instance, the stratum size is itself unknown and 
must be estimated separately. 

In carrying out the survey, it was found to be nearly impossible at most schools to distinguish be- 
tween full- and part-time students. Hence, the actual sampling frame consisted of all enrolled stu- 
dents at the appropriate level Before providing the formulas for the estimators, we require some ad- 
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ditional notation. In the interests of brevity, the freshmen survey will serve as an illustrative ex- 
ample. 

M ^ = number of enrolled freshmen (1979) in stratum b, 

M ht = number of enrolled freshmen (1979) in school / of stratum 

m ht = number of* enrolled freshmen (1979) sampled in School / of stratum h % 

K'^ = total number of enrolled students (1974) in stratum b, 

K' hi «• total number of enrolled students (1974) in school / of stratum h. 

An estimate ofjhe mean score in stratum h is: ' 

a weighted average of the mearis of the sample schools. Because this estimator does not take into ac- 
count the unequal probabilities of selection, it is slightly biased. On the other hand, its variance 
should be quite a bit smaller than that of the classical unbiased estimator. 

To obtain an estimate of the national mean, we first require an estimate of M^. tor the schools in 
the sample, the campus coordinators were asked to provide the current enrollments; M^. For 
schools not in the sample, the are unknown. Nonetheless, a simple ratio estimator of is 
available. It is 

55 h K 't> ■ . 

where R, = l\ M^S* 
Thus, the national mean is estimated by 

( 6 ) y... = pW /EM, 

Combining equations (5) and (6), we find that 



H n, m, _ y H n, 
(7) y - E x B E ,w, ; y, . / S Em, w. 



where = / m hi ^ K'^ 

(Notethat^SjEw^ is an estimate of the size of the national freshmen population.) The form of 
equation (7) permits the direct computation of estimates from the data tape. 

If national estimates over certain domains are required, the same weighting scheme, in conjunc- 
tion with certain auxiliary variables, may be employed. For example, suppose that an estimate of the 
mean score among male college freshmen, Y (male), is required. One such estimate is 

H n, m, i H n, m, 

y (male). 2 T 2T w, y*, / 2 T 7T w, Z h 

i I if / h individual is male 

where y', = < 

7 1 0, otherwise, 
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and Z Aij 



1, if individual is male 
0, otherwise. , 



Variance Estimation 



Ordinarily, point estimates of population parameters are not sufficient for a proper analysis of the 
data. In order to assess the statistical significance of the difference between the estimated means for 
two groups, it is necessary to have estimates of the associated variances. Actually, one should speak 
of mean squared error (MS£) rather than variance, since y . is slightly biased. However, beause of 



the large samples, it is expected that the bias will be smali compared to other sources of variability. 
To obtain an appropriate estimate of Var(y ) we must rewrite y in the following form: 

2. K'. (r >W lz* K'J / 2 r m, w,.. 

h=\ ^ /= 1 ,= 1 «'J/ b= 1 i=l hl hl ' 

whercy^ + «M^ , . 

is an unbiased estimate of the total score in school /. The numerator of y is in the form of a ratio 
estimator, and from standard results in sampling (Theorems 2.5 and 11.2 of Cochran (1977)) we ob- 
tain an estimator of Var(y« ). 

(9) Var(y J = [^(n/ / n,) i\ <fc + - 7, K'^) 2 / (n, - 1) 
where y h - J* / j* 



and o h } = M,, 2 2 (y ; .. - y it f j ^ (m,, - 1)J . ' 

The numerator of (9) has two components: the fifct represents the ' * between schools" contribution, 
pooled over strata, to the variance of y , and the second represents the 4 1 within schools" contribu- 
tion. The latter' appears to be much smaller than the former, justifying the emphasis in the survey 
design on sampling as many schools as possible. In the actual computations, the 10 strata in the 
four-year surveys with only one school sampled were grouped into 3 strata in order that plausible es- 
timates of their contribution to the variance could be found. 
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Chapter 6 



Data Collection 



Lois G. Harris, Mary F. Bennett, Thomas S. Barrows 



Recruitment 

In each stratum, a prospective list of schools to be surveyed wlj obtained by sampling with prob- 
ability proportional to estimated size. The number of possible schools in each stratum was larger 
than the number of schools needed. The project staff decided that the best way to obtain institu- 
tional cooperation would be to address invitations to individuals who had an interest in internation- 
al education. A list of Fulbright Program Advisers was obtained from the Institute of International 
Education; and the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges provided a list of aca- 
demic deans at two-year colleges. A letter describing the Council on Learning's "Education and the 
World View u project and the survey was sent to Fulbright Program Advisers or academic deans at 
186 institutions during the last week in October, 1979. The letter asked the addressee to obtain in- 
stitutional cooperation for the survey and to serve as survey coordinator on his or her campus. It also 
stated that each student would be paid $6.00 for participating in the survey and the campus coordi- 
nator would receive an honorarium of J50. A reply form was included and responses were received 
from about two-thirds of the institutions by November 15, 1979- Those persons who did not return 
the reply forms were sent Mailgrams urging them to telephone their response to ETS. This Mail- 
gram and a follow-up, along with numerous telephone calls, eventually elicited positive responses 
from 150 of the institutions contacted, giving us a response rate of 81 percent. In order to recruit the 
desired number of schools, other institutions were selected from the list of schools in the appropriate 
sample cell, and new invitation letters were sent to 99 academic deans in mid-December. Response 
to this second mailing brought the total number of acceptances to 197. However, there were short- 
ages in some of the sample cells and overages in others. Administrators who declined invitations to 
take part in the survey^ offered various reasons for doing so: some were too busy; some thought the 
honorarium was insufficient compensation for the amount of work required; and some said they 
could not fit the survey administration into their school calendars. One school declined to partici- 
pator because it had a large number of Iranian student: and administration officials were concerned 
about dealing with the possible repercussions on the campus of the seizure of American hostages in 
Iran. (Sec Figure 2.6.1.) 

Administration 

, On January 10, 1980, campus coordinators were sent letters which provided explicit instructions 
for student sampling, recruitment, and payments (reproduced in Appendix E). A systematic sample 
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Figure 2.1.1. Intended and Obtained Sample* 



4 



4 



Fr. 



Sr. 



Total 



1 
3 
8 
12 



0 
3 
8 
11 



20 
60 
160 - 
240 



0 

26 
71 
97 



0 

26 
71 
97 



0 

52 



Jf (1) 



1,2 
3,4 



1 
8 

± 

1 
4 
2 
7 

1 
8 

_i_ 
13 



r 

6 
5 
12 

1 
4 
2 
7 

1 
9 
2 
12 



9" 
5G 
42 
107 

3 
33 
16 
52 

10 
75 
16 
101 



2 
12 

4 
18 

5 
11 

2 
18 

15 
5 
1 

6 
8 
1 

15 



2 
7 
3 
12 

3 
12 

2 
17 

15 
6 
1 

22 

5 
10 

1 
16 



89 
168 

20 
277 



1.2,3 
1.2,3 



20 
19 
39 



40 
39 
79 



( 20) 
8) 



142 




( 18) 


> 194 


(1) 


46) 


19 


- 


( 1) 


113 


(2) 


( 47) 


84 




( 36) 


216 


J2T 


( 64> 


7 




( 13) 


61 


- 


( 19) 


oo 






104 




( 36) 


' 20 






150 


1 


( 10) 


29 


(2) 


( 51) 


199 


(1) 


( 61) 


40 






125 


(5) 


(115) 


60 


(1) 


( 20) 


225 


(6) 


(135) 


48 


(2) 


( 52) 


217 


1 


( 3) 


38 




( 2) 


303 


ITT 


( 57) 


274 




( 26) 


111 


1 


11 


20 






405 




* ( 15) 



( 31) 
8 

( -) 
T55T 



20 
19 
39 



1 

2,3 
1,2,3 
1,2,3 
1,2,3 



16- 
10, 
10 
MO 
8 
54 



28 
20 
20 
20 

104 





( 4) 




4 


6 


69 


~6~ 


~~ w 


1 


TW 


~ 






TtoT 



1 

2,3 



1,2,3 
1,2,3 
1,2,3 



19 
1 

-2L 
IT 

"22" 



W 



Totals • 4-yr, Institutions 
2-yr. Institutions 

Total Recruitment 



125 
61 


119 
68 


2520 
915 


1060 


1046 


2106 
908 


186 


187 


3435 


1060 


1046 


3014 



(6) 
7 



(414) 
( 7) 

(421) 
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ERLC 



with a random starting point was obtained by employing the registrar s alphabetic listing. Although 
the universe of possible samples is not as large as that of true random sampling, there are no appa- 
rent biases with this approach. This stands in contrast to the technique involving a choice based on 
the random selection of the first two letters of the last name which, at first flush, seems more ap- 
pealing when an alphabetical listing is available. This latter technique, however, results in unequal 
probabilities of selection for different students. 

The student names thus obtained were listed in random order and contacted consecutively until 
the target number was reached. Campus coordinators were instructed not to send students' names 
toETS, and a method of payment was devised which guaranteed student anonymity. Coordinators 
were urged to be as flexible as possible in scheduling survey administrations. Most schools did pro- 
ts vide us with (nearly) the target number. However, no estimate of a response rate is available at this 
level. (See Appendix E for Recruitment a~nd administration materials}" [ 

Survey booklets, administration instructions, and instructions for students were mailed to campus 
coordinators at the end of January, and the survey was administered during february or, in a few 
cases, early in March. Completed survey booklets were received from 187 of the 197 institutions re- 
cruited. Booklets from one institution were lost in the mail on the way back to ETS, and nine insti- 
tutions dropped out of the survey and returned the unused materials The rumbers of student re- 
sponses entering into our findings arc noted with each analysis in the "Results" sections. 

Illustrative Sampling Errors 

In order to provide estimates of the precision of the s irvey, sampling errors for several variables 
have been calculated. Variables chosen illustrate the range of errors likely to occur throughout the 
complete study 's numerous variables. The sampling errors of means are dependent on score vari- 
ances, so a range of variances is reflected in the variables chosen to illustrate the likely sampling er- 
rors of the study's means. Sampling errors of proportions are a function of the break between the ca- 
tegories with the largest errors at a 50-perccnt/ 50-percent dichotomous break. Consequently, pro- 
portions chosen to illustrate the range of likely errors are varied in that respect. Finally, where sub- 
group parameters are estimated (for example, the mean knowledge score for history majors), the size 
of the subgroup comes into play. Therefore, several error estimates are piovidcd for subgroups of 
varied size. 

These standard errors may be interpreted quite simply in the following way: Classic sampling 
theory tells us that a sample derived estimate will not "miss" the population value by more than 
plus or minus one sampling error 68 times in 100. Thus, we can be sure that the chances are 68 in 
100 that our Knowledge mean for freshmen, 4 1 .9> does not miss the freshman population mean by 
more than plus or minus 1.2. The" chances are roughly 2 in 3 that the freshman mean lies between 
40.7and43.1. , * 

Similarly, the chances are 96 in lOO.that a sample derived estimate does not miss the population 
value by more than plus or minus two standard errors. Returning to the freshman Knowledge mean, 
we may be sure that the interval 39.5-44.3 encompasses the actual mean for all freshmen 96 times 
out of 100. The mental arithmetic required to arrive at the 96 percent confidence interval for each of 
the statistics tabled above is not great, and the general stability of the survey's estimates can be seen 
to be quite acceptable. 
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Rgure 2.6.2.a. Standard Errors of Freshmsn Mean* and Proportions 



Standard Standard 

Mean Deviation Error 

Knowledge 41.9 11.4 1.2 

Foreign Language - Speaking* 26.3 7.0 .7 

Foreign Language - Listening* 19.1 5.0 .St 

Foreign Language - Reading* ■ 14,3 3.7 4 

Age ' 19.4 4.2 .5 

, Standard 

v Proportion Error 

Sex: [ male .44 ' .02 

female .56 r ~ 

Ethnicity: white .86 .02 

Student's political party preference: Democratic .38 .01 

Republican .28 .01 

Independent '14 [oi 

How often do you read a newspaper? Daily .30 .02 

Have you ever been in a country other than the U.S.? Yes .58 .02 

Have you ever participated in an or* 

ganized summer abroad program? Yes .09 J .01 

Student's nativ language: English .94 .03 
* Based upon students answering "YES" to IIS (78, 1 percent* 



Figure 2.6.2. b. Standard Errors of Senior Means and Proportions 



Knowledge 

Foreign Language - Speaking* 
Foreign Language - Listening* 
Foreign Language - Reading* 
Age 

History Majors' Knowledge ** 
Education Majors' Knowledge* 



Mean 

50.5 
25.6 
25.6 
13.8 
23.4 
59.3 
39.8 



Standard 
Deviation 



12.1 
7.4 
5.4 
4.1 
4.6 
9.0 
9.3 



Standard/. 
Error 



1.5 
.7 
.5 
.4 
.6 
1.5 
2.7 



Proportion 



Standard 
Error 



Sex: 

Ethnicity: 
Born in U.S." 

Student's political party preference: 



male 
female 

white 



Democratic 
Republican 
Independent 



How often do you read a newspaper? Daily 

Have you ever been in a country othe; than the U.S.? Yes 

Have you ever participated in an organized sum- 
mer-abroad program? Yes 

Student's nath/o language: English 



.49 
.51 

.86 

.94 

.41 
.27 
.20 

.36 

.64 

.08 

.96 



.02 > 
.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 
.01 
.01 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.03 



* Based upon students answering "YES" to 11-6 (89.9 percent) 

* Based upon students responding History (1.9 percent) or Education (7.3 percent) to 1-38 
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Figur* 2.6.2.C. Standard Errors off Moans and Proportions for Studsnts 



at Two-Ysar Institutions 

Standard Standard 

Mean Deviation Error 

Knowledge 40.5 12.6 .8 

Foreign Language - Speaking* 27.0 7.9 .5 

Foreign Language - Listening* 20.4 6.0 .4 

Foreign Language ■ Reading* 14.6 4.7 .3 

Age 25.0 10.6 .5 

0 

Standard 

fro port ion Error 

Sex: male .40 .01 

female .60 .01 

Ethnicity: white .74 .02 

r 

Born in U.S.: < *' .87 .02 

Student's political party preference: Democratic .43 .01 

Republican .24 .01 

Independent .16 .01 

How often do you read a newspaper? Daily .42 .01 

Have you ever been in a country other than the U.S.? Ye? .61 .01 

Have you ever participated in an organized sum- .09 .01 
mer-abroad program? Yes 

Student's native language: English .89 .02 



'Based upon students answering "YES" to 11-6 (73.2 percent) 
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Chapter 7 
Knowledge 



Stephen F. Klein and Sheila ML Ager 

The results of the Test of Global Knowledge will be discussed from three viewpoints: first, the struc- 
tural characteristics of the domain of knowledge defined by the test; second, the level pf student 
performance on the test or on parts of the test; and third, the level of student performance on indi- 
vidual test items. The presentation of the level of student performance will also include a report on 
student characteristics and experiences that correlate most highly with test performance. 

Structure of the Domain 

Analysis of the cognitive structure of global understanding begins with a consideration of the reli- 
ability of the test, or. the extent to which the items in the test are consistent measures of one ability 
or Jcnowlcdgc domain. Reliability coefficients can range from -1.00 to + 1.00. A positive reliability 
coefficient indicates that performances on specific items are consistent with performances on others, 
and that .the summing across items is not a senseless summing of disparate performances. Similarly, 
generalizations about the domain may be derived from the test results only when internal consisten- 
cy has been demonstrated. 

The reliability coefficient for the Test of Global Knowledge is strongly positive for each of the stu- 
dent populations surveyed. The figure is .84 for freshmen, .86 for seniors, and .87 for two* year col- 
lege students. These figures represent the "internal consistency" reliability of the test and were cal- 
culated using the Kudcr : Richardson formula #20. 

After the homogeneity of performance in the domain of knowledge defined by the test was estab- 
lished, an attempt was made to derive a finer-grained internal stiucturc of the domain from further 
analysis of the interrelationships among item performances. Two techniques were used to delineate 
groups of items that, in terms of shared variance, maximized the similarity of student performance 
within each group and minimized the similarity between groups. These two techniques were factor 
analysis and cluster analysis. 

The factor and cluster analyses were first carried put on item results from seniors, to see if the 
techniques held sufficient promise to be extended to freshmen ancj two*year.coMege students. Al- 
though various numbers of factors were extracted and related analytically to simple structure and 
several forms of cluster analyses were tried, no structures amenable to substantive interpretation 
were found. 

The failure to find an interprctablc domain structure through the factor and cluster analyses trig- 
gered a backup strategy in which a logical structure was assumed and the relationships among the 
hypothesized structural elements and between each clement and the test were studied. The logical 
structure imposed on the data was the 13 issues examined by the test, among which all the items on 
the test were assigned. Correlations between issues were then calculated, as was the correlation be- 
tween each issue and the test. These correlations are shown in Figures 3.7. la.-3. 7.1c. 
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Figure 3.7.1a. Intt cow totkw Among Tfctt Issues for Freshmen 



Interna- 
tional 



■ 


Environ- 
ment 


Food 


Health 


Monetary 
and Trade 
A/range- 
men is 


Population 


Energy 


Racial and 
Ethnic 
Issues 


Human 
Rights 


War and 
Armaments 


Arts and 
Culture 


Religious 
Issues 


Relations 
Among 
States 


Distribution 
of Natural 
Characteris- 
tics 


Total 


• Environment 




.211 


.288 


.288 


.180 


.157 


.318 


.307 


.353 


.340 


.109 


.238 


.291 


.546 


Food' 


.211 




.228 


.275 5 


.202 


.180 


261 


.196 


.288 


.295 


.030 


.219 


.196 


.478 


Hearth 


.288 


.228 




.332 


.333 


.165 


.369 


.271 


.346 


.398 


.006 


.204 


' .^02 


.592 


International Monetary and 
Trade Arrangements 


.288 


.275 


.332 




.294 


.161 


.367 


.292 


.388 


.362 


.049 


.277 


.332 


.624 


Population 


.180 


.202 


.333 


.294 




.135 


.247 


.295 


.251 


.328 


.028 


.145 


.232 


.522 


Energy 


.157 


.180- 


.165 


.161 


.135 




.246 


.210 


.215 


.210 


.040 


.247 


.152 


.434 


Racial and Ethnic Issues 


.318 


.261 


.369 


.367 


.247 


.246 




.336 


.427 


.401 


.139 


.386 


' .221 


.670 


, Human Rights 


.307 


.196 


.271 


.292 


.295 


.210 


.336 




.342 


.326 


.016 


.224 


.261 


.557 


War and Armaments 


.353 


.288 


.346 


.388 


.251 


.215 


.427 


.342 




.439 


.073 


.304 


.327 


.674 


Arts and Culture 


.340 


.295 


.398 


.362 


.328 


.210 


.401 


.326 


.439 




.118 


.335 


.336 


.699 


Religious Issues 


.109 


.030 


.008 


.049 


.028 


.040 


.139 


.016 


.073 


.118 


V 


.128 


.109 


.220 


Relations Among States 


.238 


.219 


.204 


.277 


.145 


.247 


.386 


.224 


.304 


.335 


.128 




.195 


.553 


Distribution of Natural 
Characteristics 


.291 


.196 


.302 


.332 


.232 


.152 


.221 


.261 


' .327 


.336 


.109 


.195 




.546 


Total 


.546 


.478 


.592 


.624 


.522 


.434 


.670 


.557 


.674 


.699 


.220 


.553 


.546 
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' Rgur* 3.7.1b. Intsrcorrslstion* Among Ttst Issues for Seniors 





Environ- 
ment 


food 


Health 


Interna- 
■ ticnal 

Monetary 
and Trade 

Arrange- 
ments 


Population 


Energy 


1ac$al and 
Ethnic 
Issues 


Human 
Rights 


War and 
Armaments 


Arn and 

Culture 


Religious 
Issues 


Atnong 
States 


Distribution 

Characteris- 
es 


Total 


Environment 




.186 


.229 


.350 


.259 


.322 


.353 


.285 


.315 


.377 


.142 


.298 


.339 


.581 


Food 


.186 




.i4y 


.204 


..219 


.186' 


.231 


.149 


.178 


.265 


.066 


.248 


.207 


.428 


Health 


.229 


.149 




.278 


.233 


.182 


.266 


.296 


.273 


.269 


.059 


.259 


.274 


.491 


International Monetary and 
Trade Arrangements 


.350 


.204 


.278 




.288 


.200 


.359 


.343 


.411 


.370 #t 


.199 


.336 . 


.318* 


.646 


Population 


.259 


.219 


.233 


.288 




'.225 


.288 


.203 


.293 


.336 


.141 


.229 


.318 


.538 


Energy 


.322 


.186 


.182 


.200 


.225 




.246 


.210 


.310 


.322 


.185 


.342 


.233 


.522 


Racial ard Ethnic Issues 


.353 


.231 


.266 


.359 


.288 


.246 




.284 


.449 


.468 


.228 


.423 


.297 


.666 


Human Rights 


.285 


.149 


.296 


.343 


.203 


.210 


.284 




.295 


.315' 


.131 


.296 


.214 


.522 


War and Armaments 


.315 


.178 


.273 


.411 


.293 


.310 


.449 


.295 




.439 


.242 


.431 


.358 


.689 


Arts and Culture 


.377 


.265 


.269 


.370 


.336 


.322 


.468 


.315 


.439 




.247 


.402 


.370 


.709 


Religious Issues 


.142 


.066 


.059 


.199 


.141 


.185 


.228 


.131 


.242 


.247 


s 


.248 


.122 


.375 


Relations Among States 


.298 


.248 


.259 


.336 


.229 


.342 


.423 


.296 


.431 


.402 


.248 




.264 


.000 


Distribution of Natural 
Characteristics 


.339 


.?07 


.274 


.318 


.318 


.233 


.297 


.214 


.358 


.370 


.122 


.264 




.570 


Total 


.581 


.428 


.491 


.646 


.538 


.522 


.666 


.522 


* .689 


.709 


.375 


.636 


.570 
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r Rgure 3.7.1c. lntercocretatk>n» Among T««t Issues for Two- Year College Students 

, Interna- 



tional 





EnvifOri' 
ment 


Food 


Health 


Monetary 
and Trade 
Arrange 
ments 


Population 


Energy 


Racial and 
Issues 


Human 
Rights 


Wo' anu 
Armaments 


Arts and 
, Culture 


ReliQtous 
issues 


Relations 
States 


Distribution 
of Natural 

KffmtOir eta' 

tics 


Total 


Environment 




.269 


.245 


.303 


.246 


.303 


.330 


.271 


.393 


.457 


.171 


.264 


.303 ' 


.584 


Food 


.269 




.299 


.364 


.283 


.196 


.287 


.136 


.364 


.409 


.086 


.242 


336 


.529 


Health 


.245 


.299 




.373 


.196 


.397 


.196 


.393 


.389 


.125 


.219 


.318 


.566 


International Monetary and 
Trade Arrangements 


.383 


.364 


.373 




.370 

> 


.298 


.454 


.323 


.452 


.478 


.145 


.330 


.339 


.696 


Population 


.246 


,240 


.283 


.370 




.294 


.347 . 


.203 


.359 


.393 


.166 


.211 


.408 


.589 


Energy 


.303 


.196 


.196 


.298 


.294 




.322 


.255 


.282 


.332 


.063 


.277 


. .200 ' 


~.519 


Racial and Ethnic Issues 


.330 


.287 


.397 


.454 


.347 


.322 




.292 


.481 


.472 


.468 


.391 


.348 


.696 


Human Rights 


.271 


.136 


.196 


.323 


.203 


.255 


.292 




.302 


.340 


*• .144 


.31$ 


.265 


.504 


War and Armaments' 


.393 * 


.364 


.393 


.452 


.359 


.282 


.481 


.302 




.558 


.184 


.337 


.418 

r 


.731 


Arts and Culture 


.457 


.409 


389 


.478 


.393 


.332 


.472 


.340 


.558 




.162 


.322 


.502 


.770 


Religious Issues 


.171 


.086 


.125 


.145 


.166 


.068 


.168 


.144 


.184 


.162 




.231 


.207 


,.323 


Relations Among States 


.264 


.242 


.219 


.330 


.211 


.277 


.391 


.313 


.337 


.322 


.231 


s 


.245 


.558 


Distribution of Natural 
Characteristics ; 


.303 


.336 


.318 


.339 


.408 


.200 


.348 


.265 


.418 


.502 


.207 


.245 




.627 


Total 


.584 . 


.529 


.565 


.698 


.589 


.519 


.698 


.504 


. .731 


.770 


.323 


.558 


.627 





The most interesting correlations are between each issue and the test, in that the issues that have 
the highest correlations are those that mirror most faithfully the distinctions between high scorers 
and low scorers. These issues essentially constitute global understanding, or its lack, for the test pop- 
ulations. It should be noted that a relatively high correlation between an issue and the test does not 
mean that students knew more about that issue than most others, only that those who did well on 
the test as a whole did well on ihz: particular issue. Health, for example, generally proved to be the 
easiest issue, but performance on Health was not as accurate a reflection of performance on the test 
as several other issues. 

If one rank orders the correlations between each issue and the test for each of the testpopulacions, 
four issues arc most frequently found at the top of each list: Arts and Culture, and War and Arma- 
ments, followed with somewhat less consistency by Racial and Ethnic Issues and International Mone- 
tary and Trade Arrangements. Further down in the rankings more divergence develops among the 
> Iists. Six issues are generally found in the middle of each list, though with inconsistent ranking from 
list to list. These six issues arc Relations Among States, Distribution of Natural Characteristics, Envi- 
ronment, Health, Population, and Human Rights. Toward the bottom of each list are Energy and 
Food; Religion is consistently last. 

Interestingly, the four issues in the first group and the first two in the middle group are generally 
encountered by college students in traditional courses of study, whereas the remaining issues, de- 
spite the rapid rise of interest in them, still tend to be somewhat exotic in the typical college curricu- 
lum. The one exception to this amoog the issues h*vmg lower correlations with the test is Religion, 
which one might have predicted would correlate in the sa-me range as Arts and Culture, Racial and 
Ethnic Issues, and Relations Among States, but did not. When examined for its correlation with 
other issues rather than the. test,. Religion turns out to be most closely related to Relations Among 
States for seniors and two-year students and to Racial and Ethnic Issues for freshmen. 

Although the question of whatjcnowledge distinguishes students with global understanding from 
those without cannot be answered by reference to the levels of performance on the various issues, 
levels of performance have an intrinsic importance in that they fell us the extent to which an issue is 
known among a population. Before examining the levels of performance 1 on each of the issues, how- 
ever, the levels of performance on the test need to be considered. 

Level of Test Performance 

Figure 3.7.2. shows the cumulative frequency distribution of test scares for each of the three popula- 
tions. For freshmen, scores ranged from 0 to 80,vfor seniors, 0 to 84; and for two-year college stu- 
dents, 6 to 78. The maximum score possible was 101. Mean scores were 4 1.9 for freshmen, 50.5 for 
seniors, and 40.5 for two-year college students. The standard deviation of scores (a measure of score 
variation) for each of the three populations was 11.4, 12.1, and 12.5, respectively. If scores are nor- 
mally distributed, which was very close to the case for freshmen and seniors and only somewhat less 
*o for two-year college students, we may say that two-thirds of the population earned a score on the 
test within the range of plus or minus one standard deviation from the mean. In the case of seniors, 
for example, since the mean of 50.5 plus the standard deviation of 12.1 is 62-.6, and the mean mi- 
nus the standard deviation is 38.4, almost two-thirds of the seniors scored between 38.4 and 62.6. 
Comparable ranges for freshmen were 30.5 to 53.? and for two-year college students 28.0 to 53-0. 

The percentage of scores that fell into the so-called "chance score range" below 25 (the score 
most likely to be achieved if an answer sheet were marked at random) was generally low. For fresh- 
men, the figure was six percent; for seniors two percent, and foi two-year students nine. percent. The 
test functioned, therefore, as a measure of real rather than spurious achievement. This is not to 
deny, however, that the level of performance for many students was modest indeed. 

In addition to the total score on the test, two series of subscores were calculated. The first series 
was defined by the issues that were the building blocks of the test. Figure 3.7.3- shows the issue 
mean scores as a percent of the number of items in each issue. Caution must be exercised, however, 
in interpreting the figures. While the committee chose questions in what it regarded as an appropri- 
ate range of difficulty for each issue, no special effort was made to balance the mean difficulty from 
issue to issue. The relative difficulty of each is. uc, therefore, reflects the selection of questions as 
well as the ability of the students. If one were to rank order the issues for each population according 
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Figure 3.7.2. Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Test Scores 

4J 




SCORE 



Figure 3.7.3. Issue Mean Scores as a Percent of Number of Stems in issue 





Freshmen 


Seniors 


Two-Year 
Students 


Environment (5) 


40.4 


50.6 


40.2 


Food (7) 


■ 42.6 


47.7 


39.4 


Health (6) 


55 8 


62.7 


52.0 


International Monetary and 
Trade Arrangements (9) 


42.7 


52.0 


41.4 


Population (10) 


46.0 


54.2 


45.4 


Energy (9) 


35.9 


41.4 


38.0 


Racial and Ethnic Issues (8) 


40.8 


51.1 


40.9 


Human Rights (6) 

War and Armaments (8) 

Arts and Culture (8) 

Religious Issues (6) 

Relations Among States (10) 

Distribution of Natural Charact- 
eristics (4) 


43.7 
41.8 
49.3 
22.3 
27.9 
55.0 


50.0 
53.3 
60.0 
25.2 
36.9 
67.5 


43.2 
40.1 
46.1 
^0.2 
27.8 
44.3 
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to the level of performance, there would be good agreement across the top and bottom of the lists 
but somewhat less in the middle. Health, Distribution of Natural Characteristics, Arts and Culture, 
and Population comprise the top groups in roughly that order. Energy, Relations Among States, 
and Religious Issues comprise the bottom group in exactly that order. The three issues that stand out 
as having the greatest divergence are Human Rights, War and Armaments, and Food. While Hu- 
man Rights had a performance ranking of fifth for freshmen and two-year college students, it had a 
ranking of ninth for seniors. War and Armaments, in contrast, had a ranking of eighth for freshmen 
and two-year students, but fifth for seniors. Food showed a different pattern, ranking tenth for 
seniors and two-year students and sixth for freshmen. 

The second series of subscores consisted of content categories built by the committee into the test 
but not construed as the framework for the test. The six categories can be viewed as three pairs of 
contrasting item characteristics: Humanities versus Social Sciences, Current versus Historical, and 
United States versus Underdeveloped. Humanities versus Social Sciences referred to the type of 
knowledge being tested. Current versus Historical referred not to a fixed moment in time but to 
whether the knowledge being tested was intrinsic to an understanding of a contemporary issue or 
simply part of the long view. United States versus Underdeveloped was the least contrastive, in that 
it did not really establish a polarity. * 'United States'* was defined as an item that dealt with the 
United States itself, or with the impact of the United States on other areas of the world, or vice ver- 
sa. 4 4 Underdeveloped** was defined as an item that dealt with the problems of developing nations. 
Unlike the first series of subscores (items assigned only to one issue) the second series had Items as- 
signed to as many as three categories (one in each pair). Figure 3.7.4. shows the results. 

Figure 3.7.4. Category Mean Scores as a Percent of Number of Items in Category 





Freshmen 


Senio/s 


Two-Year 
Students 


Humanities (27) 


40.9 


487 


39 1 


Social Sciences (73) 


41.7 


. 504 


40.3 


Current (60) 


41 6 


50.4 


40.8 


Historical (35) 


39.? 


46 6 


37 7 


United States (26) 


42 7 


51,3 


42 4 


Underdeveloped (22) 


480 


564 


47.1 



Although the caution expressed in regard to Figure 3.7.4. about the imbalance of item difficul- 
ties from category to category is pertinent* nonetheless one of the category pairs — United States ver- 
sus Underdeveloped — stands out as having the best performance across all three student popula- 
tions. In Humanities versus Social Sciences, performance was just slightly better on the latter for all 
three groups, while in Current versus Historical, the performance gap was more pronounced — all 
three groups doing better on the former. Historical, it should be noted, elicited the lowest level of 
performance of any of the categories. Relatively poor performance on the historical items also partly 
explains why, in the first series of subscores, students in all three groups did most poorly on Rela- 
tions Among States and Religious Issues. Half of the items in Relations Among States and two- 
thirds of the items in Religious Issues were categorized by ETS staff as being historical in nature. Not 
all issues in the first series that had relatively high proportions of historical items fared poorly, how- 
ever More than half of the items on Human Rights, Racial and Ethnic Issues, and International 
Monetary and Trade Arrangements were historical, yet they received middling performance from 
the students in all three groups. 

In looking at performance on the test and performance on the two series of subscores, we find that 
the three student populations are quite similar to each other in the kinds of things that they know or 
do not know. The main difference among the populations is in the amount that they know. Seniors 
scored better than freshmen or two-year students on both the test and the two series of subscores. 

Even senior performance on the test, however, must be viewed with reservations A mean score of 
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50 percent correct for the population indicates a considerable lack of knowledge considered funda- 
mental by the committee to an understanding of today's world. To some extent this conclusion can 
be tempered by recognition that global affairs is not a defined field of study in the college curricu- 
lum in the same way that history or economics is, and, therefore, not readily accessible through one 
or two courses or even a major, unless the major happens to be interdisciplinary. On the other hand, 
unlike many traditional fields of study, it is at least partially accessible through the news media, es- 
pecially newspapers and magazines. 

We turn now from the level of test performance to the correlates of test performance Figure 3.7.7 
lists all the variables that correlated .20 or higher with scores on the test. The figure shows the 
strength of the relationship between test performance (i.e.. doing well on the test) and variables 
that span student background, experiences, attitudes, and so on. Among the background variables, 
only race and parental education are significant. Since both of these generally correlate highly with 
socioeconomic status, their presence in the figure is simply another instance of the frequently ob- 
served relationship between socioeconomic status and educational achievement The figure also sug- 
gests a weaker relationship between parental education and a student's global understanding the 
longer the student is in college, although only a longitudinal study of entering freshmen over a two- 
or four-year period could prove this. The relationship between race and global understanding, how- 
ever, seems to persist and even grows stronger as an influence over time. 

Among the experience variables, the highest correlations are recorded between global under- 
standing and the aptitude measures used for college admissions As with socioeconomic status, mea- 
sures of aptitude like the SAT commonly evidence a modcrate-to-strong relationship with measures 
of achievement like the Test of Global Knowledge. If anything, the relationship shown in the figure 
is weaker than that which exists between the SAT and College Board Achievement Tests in :he social 
studies, thus indicating less of an aptitude component in global understanding than one might have 
expected Also among the experience variables, though college grade point average is significant for 
all three groups, high school grade point average is significant only for freshmen Courses or majors 
enter the picture only sporadically. Whereas history and math as majors are related to achievement 
for the two-year population, only economics is significant for seniors. There is also evidence in the 
figure that seniors who have traveled tended to do better on the test than seniors who have not. 

The media variables that relate to high scores on the test are strongly weighted toward newspaper 
reading both in frequency of reading and the tendency to read national, international, and financial 
news. The only TV variable to make its way into the figure concerned the watching of science spe- 
cials, which, like national, international, an I financial news, generally convey serious content. It is 
interesting to note that more of these media variables crop up the longer a student is in college, 
though here, too, only a longitudinal study could determine whether there is a relationship over 
time or only a relationship unique to the three groups that were studied. 

Political variables, especially in terms of party preferences, had only a slight relationship to scores 
on the test, although attitudes imbued with political content showed up more strongly For all three 
populations, anti-chauvinism and pro-human rights attitudes were, for the most part, significant. 

Finally, a number of language background variables proved to have a significant relationship to 
test scores for two-year students. These can be boiled aown to having experience with, or proficiency 
in, Russian and having a mother whose native language was Hebrew. A further check of the data in- 
dicated that these two characteristics were independent of each other; that is, they did not relate to 
one and the same group of two-year students. 

Despite the variables not shown in the table failing to meet the criterion of a .20 or higher correla- 
tion with score on the test, several of these were chosen for further study in terms of score differen- 
tials Specifically, these variables were sex, political attitude, source of information about current 
events, and major area of study For each of these variables, interesting relationships with the test 
emerged, albeit not strongly enough to meet the correlational criterion. 

Males outperformed females in mean test score in each of the three populations: 44.8 to 39.8 
among freshmen, 54.2 to 47.0 among seniors, and 43.1 to 38.7 among two-year students. These re- 
sults parallel those found on College Board Achievement Tests in the social studies. 

Political attitudes in terms of left and right also had a consistent relationship to performance on 
ihe test among the three groups The left and the right each outscored the middle, the left achiev- 
ing higher mean scores than the right. For freshmen, the left, middle, and right mean scores were 
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Figure 3*7.5* Correlations ( .20) Between Test Performance and Other Variables 



Background Variables 

1. White or Caucasian 

2. Level of formal education completed by father or 
male guardian 

3. Level of formal education completed by mother or 
female guardian 

Experience Variables 

1. High School Grade Point A^.^gz 

2. SAT Verbal Score 

3. SAT Math Score 

4. ACT Score 

5. College Grade Point Average 

6. Economics course(s) taken in college contributing 
to global awareness 

7. Been in country other than U.S. 
8 Math intended major 

9. History courses taken in college 

Media Variables 

1. When reading a newspaper, usually reads national 
news articles 

2. When reading a newspaper, usually reads interna- 
tional articles 

3. When watching TV, usually watches science spe- 
cials 

4 With time to read only 4 headlines would read 
"Soviet Jews Denied Exit Visas" 

5. Frequency of newspaper reading 

6. When reading a newspaper, usually reads financial 
section 

Political Variables 

1 . "Other" political party preference 

Language Background Variables 

1. Hebrew is mother's native language 

7 Studied Russian as foreign language in college - 

3. Speaks, reads, or writes Russian 

4. Russian is most proficient foreign language (MPFL) 

Attitude Variables 

Anti-Chauvinism 
Pro-Human Rights 



Freshmen 



.22 
.24 

.21 



.26 
.49 
.42 
.53 
2.9 



Seniors 



.24 



2- Year 



.33 



.22 
.26 



.40 
.32 
64 
.26 
.21 

.22 



.30 
.20 
20 

.21 

.22 



.26 
.23 



28 



.55 
.42 
.42 
.24 



.23 

.26 



.25 
.34 



.21 



.20 



.21 
.25 
.21 
.26 



.36 
.32 



Figure 3.7.6. Mean Scores on Test According to Main Source of Information About 

Current Events 



Freshmen Seniors 



2-Year 
Students 



Newspapers 


43.1 


544 


43.4 


Magazines 


46.5 


50.1 


42.2 


Television 


41 5 


48.6 


38.2 


Rati.o 


41.3 


50.5 


40.2 
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45.0, 40.9. and 43.5, respectively. The comparable figures for seniors were 54.5, 48. l r and 50.9; 
and for tw>-year students 46.2, 38.9, and 39.9. 

Students who indicated that their main source of information about current events was the print 
media outscorcd those who indicated the electronic media. For seniors and two-year students, news- 
paper readers outdistanced magazine readers, whereas for freshmen the revcisc was true. Radio lis- 
teners were third highest and tt'evision watchers last, except among freshmen where the latter fin- 
ished just slightly ahead. These results are shown in Figure 3.7.6. 

The test results according to major or intended major are shown in Figure 3.7.7. The best perfor- 
mance was registered by history majors, who finished first among freshman and .cniore and second 
among two-year students. Math and engineering majors were generally the next highest scorere, c 1 - 
tbough among freshmen intended math majors were only fifth highest. At the low end of the spec- 
trum were the education majors, who finished last among the freshmen and seniors and just two 
notches up among the two-year students. This pOv>r performance is especially disturbing, since edu- 
cation major^wijl be the teachers of global understanding to the elementary and secondary school 
students of tomorrow. 

Figure 3.7.7. Mean Score on Test According to Major or Intended Major 





Freshmen 


' Seniors 


2 Year 
Students 


Agriculture 


42.7 


48.2 


34.0 


Art 


41.1 


47.7 


40.0 


Biological Sciences/Physical Sciences 


41.4 


51.7 


41.1 


Business/Accounting/Finance 


42.5 


51.3 


38 1 


Education 


36.6 


39.8 


38.3 


Engineering 


48.3 


53.3 


42 6 


English/Drama /Communications 


43.7 


48.8 


43.6 


Foreign Languages 


46.5 


50.2 


42.3 


History 


508 


59.3 


55.7 


Mathematics 


43.3 


54.1 


64.6 


Music 


42.3 


50.2 


384 


Social Sciences 


41.7 


52.8 


41.9 


Vocational/Technical Training 


39.4 


45.0 


40.2 



Social science and foreign language majors, who might have been expected to be among the high- 
est scorers on the test, finished somewhat lower, though still in the top half of the distribution when 
the mean scores for the various majors were averaged across the three populations and then rank 
ordered. Specifically, social science majors were fourth and forign language majors sixth. These 
average ranks, however, mask a good deal of divergence from population to population. Social sci- 
ence majors were ninth among freshmen, fourth among seniors, and sixth among two-year students. 
The corresponding ranks for foreign langua^j majors were third, seventh, and fifth. 



Item Level Performance 

An assessment of global understanding is as much a measure of how much students dc not know as 
how much they do know. Every effort thus was made to construct cognitive questions whose incor- 
rect answer choices would help identify the misinformed as opposed to students who could only 
guess at an answer. Although many of the test questions yielded a random guessing pattern among 
the incorrect responses and, therefore, little information beyond how many of the students knew 
and did not know the answer, a large number of questions gave clues to student misconceptions 
through the fact that able students grouped in their choice of one or more of the incorrect answers. 
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For the purposes of this discussion, able students are defined as those in each of the three student 
populations whose mean test score was higher than that of their peer group. Mean test scores for 
seniors, freshmen, and two-year college students were, respectively, 50.46, 41.94, and 40.45 ques- 
tions correct out of 101. 

Of the 101 cognitive questions in the assessment, 24 giving evidence of student misconceptions in 
that their incorrect responses drew able students in all three populations, have been selected for dis- 
cussion. The breakdown of the questions among issues covered in the test is as follows: 



Energy- 
Rehgious Issucs- 
Population- 
Food- 
Human Rights- 
Relations Among States- 
International Monetary and Trade Relations- 
War and Armaments- 
Health- 



4 Questions (of a total of 9 questions on the test) 

5 Questions (oi'a total of 6) 
3 Questions (of a total of 10) 
3 Questions (of a total of 7) 
3 Questions (of a total of 6) 
2 Questions (of a total of 10) 
I Questions (of a total of 9) 

! Question (of a total of 8) 
! Question (of a total of 6) 



Since the 24 questions under discussion had a wide range of difficulty — from 66 to 9 percent cor- 
rect for seniors, 61 to 10 percent correct for freshmen and 52 to 9 percent correct for two-year college 
students — no consistent relationship between item difficulty per se and the existence of a miscon- 
ception among the able could be determined. The attempt to find consistency within groups of is- 
sue-related questions in the relationship between misconceptions and item difficulty also proved 
fruitless. Moreover, irrespective of the subject matter being tested, the proportion of able students 
choosing specific incorrect responses seemed, in each population, independent of an item's difficul- 
ty level for that population. With respect to the 24 questions under discussion, the only general ob- 
servation about item difficulty that can be made is that 20 of the qcstions were easier for seniors 
than for the other two populations. Of the 4 remaining, 3 were more difficult for seniors— one sub- 
stantially so— than for one or both of the other populations, and the fourth showed the same pro- 
portion of seniors and two-year college students answering correctly, with 8 percent fewer freshmen 
doing so. 

Analyzed as individual measures, the 24 questions nevertheless give insights into some miscon- 
ceptions common to all three student populations and some misconceptions particular to one or 
two. For ease of reference, the questions are printed below in the order in which they were enumer- 
ated by issue in the list above and numbered 1 to 24. The number of each question as it appeared in 
the assessment is shown in parenthesis. Beneath each question are shown the correct response ( # ), 
the percentage of students choosing a particular response (in roman typeface), and the mean score 
, on the test (in italics) for the group of students choosing that response. 

The thread of commonality that can be seen in the six questions (1/10, 13, 14, 16, and 24) which 
attracted able students across all populations to the same incorrect response is that all are social sci- 
ence items concerned with recent or current global affairs. Three of the six questions proved rela- 
tively difficult for all populations, with 29 percent or fewer students answering correctly, and one of 
these three, 13, showed seniors performing less well than others, only 24 percent answering correctly 
compared to 27 percent freshmen and 28 percent two-year college students. Of all 24 questions 
under discussion, the latter, 13, also proved to be the question that, overall, drew the largest pro- 
v portion of able students in each population to one incorrect answer. If all students responding to 
question 13 are considered as one population, the finding to be drawn from incorrect responses is 
that slightly more than half the population thought the glob?! problem of inadequate nutrition a 
matter of inadequate food production rather than inequitable food distribution. 

The incorrect responses of able students in all three populations to question 24 — which showed 
approximately 14 percent of seniors and two-year college students and 10 percent of freshmen mis- 
taking the distribution of malaria for that of cholera— may, like incorrect student resporscs toqucs- 
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Questions and Data 



1 St *r ' Wn,ch °^ thc followH > curves best represents the estimates of experts about the pattern of the worlds past and 
possible future consumption of fossil fuels such as petroleum, natural gas. and coal? 



Already Consumed 



Fossil Fuels 

Consumed 

(billions of tons 
per year ) 




,oo\o<V° 



(2) 



Year 



Fossil Fuels 
Consumed 
(billions of tons 
per year ) 



20 
15 
10 
5 




N oO°^oO° 
Year 



(3) 



20 



15 



Fossil fuels 
Consumed 

(billions of tons 10 
per year ) 5 - 




Year 



(4) 



20 

Fossil Fuels |5 
Consumed 

(billions of tons 10 " 
per vear ) 5 




Year 



Seniors 
Freshmen 
2 Year 



(1) 

41 5 505 
438 428 
43 6 425 



(2)* 
28 2 55 7 
21 3 472 
15 7 464 



(3) 

16 7 458 
172 396 

17 8 382 



(4) 

98 489 

13 0 400 

14 6 3/0 



40 ) President Carter was primarily concerned about which of the following when he urged all nations to defer nu- 
occssing and the development of the breeder reactor? 



2 ( 40 ) President Carter was primarily concerned about which 
clear fuel reprocessing and the development of the breeder reactor? 

(1) The possibility of nuclear weapons proliferation 

(2) The occurrence of a catastrophic accident 

(3) The emergence of a uranium cartel 

(4) The distortion of economic development priorities 



Seniors 

Freshmen 

2-Year 



(1)* 

43 5 534 
360 446 

44 3 422 



\2) 

37 6 484 
40 1 432 
35 2 41.2 



(3) 

5 5 505 

6 3 39 6 
5 3 39 7 



(4) 

11.6 480 
13 1 386 
12C 354 



3 (104 ) 
Countries)? 



Senio's 
Freshmen 
2- Year 



Which of the following lists is composed entirely of members of OPEC (Organization of Petroleum Exporting 



(1) Iran. Iraq. Kuwait. Egypt 

(2) Grrat Britain. Norway. Mexico, United Arab Emirates 

(3) Syr . Lebanon. Libya. Ethiopia 

(4) V, lezuela. Indonesia. Nigeria. Saudi Arabia 



(1) 

57 5 49 7 
562 435 
48 7 40 7 



(2) 
2,1 47.4 
7.3 36.1 
8.1 34.2 



I3> 
6.7 536 
8 5 413 
7 9 398 



(4)* 
29 1 550 
21.0 453 
27 9 459 



ERLC 



4 (103 ) Which of the following helps to explain thc ability of OPEC (Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries) 
to raise oil prices since 1973? 

(1) OPEC countries have become controlled uniformly by groups hostile to capitalism and thc 
West 

(2) OPEC countries have experienced a significant growth m their military strength 

(3) There has been a large increase in total world industrial production and transoort since thc 
early 1960s 

(4) The value of thc dollar has declined 

II. (2) (3)* <4) 

Seniors 220 513 8.4 458 40 2 537 23 8 49 1 

Freshmen 16 0 42 9 12.7 39 2 32.9 45 8 30 7 419 

2- Year 144 42 4 13.4 361 31 1 45 1 32 4 403 
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5 ( 70 ) Which grouping of the religions below presents them in desc.nding size of estimated world membership? 

(1) Christianity, Buddhism, Islam, Hinduism, Judaism 

(2) Islam, Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism 

(3) Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism 

(4) Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism 

(1) (2) (3) (4)* 

Seniors 16.2 483 gL2 55.0 24.7 50.2 31 8 50 1 

Freshmen 20.9 404 gjJ 463 12^2 44.5 36 0 41.2 

2-Year 28.2 394 15,9 460 188 412 31 0 41.3 



6 ( 72 ) Each religion below is correctly matched with countries in each of which it either predominates or has a signifi- 
cant minority following EXCEPT 

(1) Christianity... Greece, Lebanon, the Philippines, Ethiopia 

(2) Islam. ..Saudi Arabia, the Soviet Union, Indonesia, Nigeria 

(3) Buddhism... Japan, Thailand, Vietnam;-Sri Lanka (Ceylon) 

(4) Hinduism... India, Pakistan. Afghanistan, Kampuchea (Cambodia) 

(1) I?.) (3) (4)* 

Seniors 31.9 486 420 5 1 4 7.2 44.3 13.1 594 

Freshmen ^2 42.7 ' 39 8 44.3 13.2 38 6 12 5 43 7 

2- Year 334 41.4 5TT 42.8 14 3 38.9 11 7 435 



7 ( 73 ) The World Zionist Organization, which sought the creation of a Jewish state, was founded in response to 

(1) the anti-Semitism that surrounded the Dreyfus case at the end of the nineteenth century 

(2) the British government's 19 1 7 declaration in support of the concept of a Jewish national 
homeland. 

(3) Stalin's anti-Semitic purges in the 1930s. 

(4) Nazi persecution of the Jews. 

(1>* (2) (3) (4) 

Seniors 110 512 18j$ 55.5 12 5 49 0 49.9 50 0 

Freshmen 10 2 44 1 16 9 41 6 13 2 419 5K3 438 

2-Year 9 7 36 2 12.3 42.1 HI 42 4 55 9 43 0 



8 ( 75 ) One of Buddhism's most basic teachings is that 

(1) one can be saved from sin if one learns to suppress anger and fear 

(2) human life is a cycle of suffering caused by individual desires 

(3) everyone who wishes to be saved from sin must become a monk or a nun 

(4) the Buddha was the final divinely inspired prophet sent to the human race 

(1) (2)* (3) (4) 

Seniors H6 51 1 39.5 54.5 9 5 473 34 4 479 

Freshmen 9 6 41 7 29 8 46 0 H 3 41 9 42 9 41 4 

2- Year 12 1 39 0 29 2 46 7 9 7 40 7 40.1 394 



9 ( 71 ) Which of the following is shared by Christianity, Judaism. Islam, Buddhism, and Hinduism ? 

(1) The concept of a messiah 

(2) A general tendency to proselytize 

(3) A tradition of mysticism 

(4) Insistence on personal identification with a single religion 

(1) <2> (3)* (4) 

Seniws 35.1 481 5J, 51 2 13 7 54 0 42 6 52 0 

Freshmen 36 6 428 6.1 41.7 10 6 42.1 41J> 430 

2-Year 349 39.9 6.2 403 9.3 42 1 430. 430 



10 ( 32 ) Which of the following statements describes the trend in world population growth as of 1980 > 

(1) It is accelerating and total population is expected to triple by the year 2000. 

(2) It is accelerating and total population is expected to double by the year 2000. 

(3) It has begun to decelerate, but total population is still expected to increase substantially by the 
year 2000 

(4) It has started to decelerate, and therefore total population is expected to decline by the year 
2000. 

(1) (2) (3)* (4) 

Seniors 6.6 501 36 8 51.0 52 6 513 3.1 386 

Freshmen 9 9 39.9 JO 432 48.9 435 5 1 354 

2- Year 10.7 340 Ml 42.3 46.1 42.1 7.4 36.4 
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tion 13, be partly explained by the fact that the information tested is more likely to be acquired in 
academic courses to which all students do not have access than through non- academic sources such 
as the media. The same argument, howe-er, cannot be applied in explanation of student miscon- 
ceptions indicated in question 1, 10, 14, and 16, since the topics covered— fossil fuel consumption, 
world population trends, the difficulties of economic development in predominantly agricultural 
countries, and the Helsinki Accords— have received extensive news coverage. Despite the fact that 
^ the subject matter of these four questions could be reasonably classified as general information to 
c which all students would have access, approximately two out of five students in the total population 
had an unrealistic view of past and future fossil fuel use, one out of three thought world population 
growth is accelerating, one out of five thought the mechanization of agriculture the only avenue to 
economic development in predominantly agricultural countries, and more than one out of four 
thought that a court where human rights complaints could be heard had been established by the 
Helsinki Accords. 

The remaining questions in the 24 showed much greater diversity in the choice of incorrect re- 
sponses by able students in the three populations, a frequent occurrence, for example, being one 
population's choice of one incorrect response and the other two populations' choice of another. 
Clear instances of the latter type of divergence were provided by two energy-related questions, (2 
and 3) which were also unique among the questions under discussion in that able seniors answering 
incorrectly as a group were fewer than able students answering incorrectly from the other .-wo popu- 
lations (It should be noted here, however, that question 2 was the question cited earlier as showing 
the same proportion of two-year college students as seniors, 44 percent, answering correctly and only 
8 percent fewer freshmen doing so.) Thus in question 2, while 5.5 percent of seniors thought Presi- 
dent Carter feared the emergence of a uranium cartel, more than two out of five freshmen and over 
one out of three two-year college students thought the possibility of a nuclear catastrophe the Presi- 
dent's principal concern in urging nations to defer further nuclear development. Similarly, in ques- 
tion 3, while 6.7 percent of seniors incorrectly thought the membership of OPEC included Syria, 
Lebanon and Ethiopia as well as Libya, more than half the freshmen and nearly half the two-year 
college students revealed their misconception that OPEC is an all-Middle East organization by iden- 
tifying Egypt as a member as well as Iran, Iraq, and Kuwait. Although the fourth and last energy 
question selected for discussion (4) does not display the same type of divergence in the incorrect re- 
sponses of different student populations, it is interesting to note that while 22 percent of seniors, 16 
percent of freshmen, and 14.4 percent of two-year college students thought OPEC countries were 
controlled by forces hostile to capitalism and the West, an additional 30.7 percent of freshmen 
thought OPECs ability to raise oil prices since 1973 was the result of the dollar's decline. It is dis- 
concerting to realize that despite the prominence given to th world energy situation since 1973, 
only two out of five seniors and roughly one out of three freshmen and two-year college students 
were aware of the impact of the total world increase in the use of oil since the early 1 960s. 

Among the five religious issue questions selected for discussion, an indication of the prevalence of 
student misconceptions is provided by the fact that three of the questions (6, 7, and 9) showed the 
proportion of each population answering correctly ranging as low as 9 to 14 percent, while the re- 
maining two questions (5 and 8) showed a range ex:ending no higher than 29 to 39' percent. Ques- 
tion 5 also proved to be an item on which seniors performed less well than freshmen (32 and 36 per- 
cent, respectively, answering correctly) and only slightly better than two-year college students (31 
percent answering correctly). Incorrect responses from able students in the three populations in- 
cluded overestimates of the world membership of Islam and Hinduism compared to that of Christi- 
anity, ignorance of the countries in which Islam predominates or forms a significant minority, mis- 
understanding of the characteristics and precepts of the world's major religions, and a failure to un- 
derstand the origins of Zionism. 

Some discinctions can be drawn among the misconceptions held by the various populations. For 
example, in question 5, while sizable groups of seniors, freshmen, and two-year college students 
(approximately 24, 22, and 16 percent, respectively) thought Islam a larger religious community 
than Christianity, an additional 17 2 percent of freshmen and 18.8 percent of two-year college stu- 
dents thought Hindus outnumbered Christians. Similarly in question 6, while large groups of stu- 
dents in all three populations (42 percent of seniors and roughly 40 and 31 percent of freshmen and 
two-year college students) failed to rccognue that Islam predominates or has many adherents in 
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U. ( 6.) 



Seniors 

Freshmen 

2-Year 



The largest groups of people living outside their home countries in 1978-1979 were made up of 

(1) political refugees leaving or fleeing their countries 

(2) foreign workers and their families working and residing in West European countries 

(3) legal and illegal immigrants to the United States 

(4) military forces of the United States and the 'Soviet Union stationed in the territories of allied 
countries 



(1) 

360 52.1 
5T0 440 
37 1 422 



(21* 
10.9 534 
10.2 42.0 
8.6 41.4 



(3) 

31.2 46.7 
41.2 402 
42.5 384 



(4) 

19.9 523 
HTB 444 
10 7 43 1 



12 ( 54.) 
Amenca > 



Seniors 

Freshmen 

2-Year 



Which of the following is a correct statement about the historical sources of population in North and South 



0) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



During the mid-eighteenth century struggle between England and France for dominance in 

Canada, the French were a minority of the Canadian white population 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, all major areas of European settlement on the 



The first sizable number of people of Mexican descent in the United States were resident in 
areas cortquered or annexed by the United States in the mid-nineteenth century. 
In the massive influx of European immigrants into the United States during the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, Northern Europeans predominated over immigrants 
from " istern and Southern Europe. 



(I) 
8 4 47.5 
11.1 39.7 
13.4 38.0 



(2) 

19.7 480 
22.9 42.5 
5TT2 38.7 



(3)* 
35 1 543 
25 5 44 6 
30.3 45 0 



(4) 

304 505 
31 3 439 
27 4 41 9 



13 ( 26 ) As a global problem, inadequate nutrition is largely the result of 

(1) large populations living in countries whose production of foodstuffs is insufficient to provide 
the minimum number of calorics reauired by each person each day. 

(2) world population having outgrown the world's ability to produce enough food to meet each 
^person's daily caloric requirements. 

(3) large populations living in countries in which inequalities of income result in a significant por- 
tion of the population being unable to buy the foods produced by others 

(4) trade controls that prevent food surpluses produced by some countries from being exported to 
other countries that want to buy them 



Seniors 
Freshmen 
2- Year 



(1) 

61 3 519 
HI 442 
487 435 



(2) 

10 4 43 7 
14.4 38.2 
157 60 



(3>* 
24 3 505 
26 9 42 0 
28 0 39 1 



(4) 
2.9 488 

4 3 379 

5 5 363 



14 ( 88 ) Most countries that have a majority of their populations working in agncultuie and earn most of their foreign 
exchange from agrirulture exports are finding economic development difficult because 

(1) ihere is a declining world market for agricultural products. 

(2) they can only develop through mechanization of agriculture, but this will create large-scale 
unemployment. 

(3) they are especially vulnerable to both crop failures and world price fluctuations 

(4) the income of the majority of the population depends upon export earnings 



Seniors 

Freshmen 

2-Year 



2.e ; 

6^ 7 
77 5 



U) 

21 5 51.2 
.0 5 42.3 
19 6 419 



(3)* 
65 8 51 8 
57 9 44 5 
51 2 442 



(4) 
6.9 476 
9 2 384 
12 3 371 



15 ( 90 ) In China one-third of the farmland and sixty percent of the rural labor force are devoted to growing rice The 
major advantage to China of growing rice is that 

(!) China has surplus farm labor and tew alternatives for employment 

(2) the weight, the nutrient, and the market value of rice per unit of land are much higher than 
those of other basic grain crops 

(3) rice, as the major grain involved in world trade, is principally grown for toreign markets to 
earn foreign exchange. 

(4) the extra labor required for growing nee largely coasists of women and children, a tact that 
makes the cost of growing nee less than that of growing other grains 



Seniors 

Freshmen 

2-Year 



(1) 

26.2 540 
1*3 460 
TH 44.7 



<2)* 
30.4 50 1 
25 6 45 9 
22.3 472 



(3) 

14 4 42.5 
18,1 376 
25 8 361 



(4) 

24.9 49 7 
31.2 419 
M 40.5 
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16 ( 96.) In the area of human f.ghis, the major accomplishment of the Helsinki Accords was the 

(1) establishment of a court where human Tights complaints can be heard. 

(2) acknowledgement of the signatories' right to intercede in the event one of their members vio- 
lates human rights. 

(3) commitment made by the Unred States to admit as an immigrant any Extern European v/ho 
can show that his or her human right* have been violated 

(4) recognition accorded human rights as a leg*timatr object of discussion in the East-West de- 
bate 



_ (D (2) (3) u)* 

Seniors 27 4 51 0 13 9 45 1 12 2 45,1 28.6 590 

Freshmen 267 45 1 15 6 40.3 19 3 39 7 19.8 47 7 

2- Year 27J 421 14,1 395 18.0 364 25 0 483 



r 

17 ( 59 ) In the period between 1945 and \\ 7 5, the United Nations adopted nearly 20 human rights treaties, nuchas the 
Genocide convention These treaties must be ratified by a certain number of member countries before going into effect 
About how many of these treaties did the Umterl States ratify* 

(lj Nearly ai! of them 

(2) More than half of them 

(3) Fewer than half of them 

(4) Almost none of them 



H> (21 (3)* (4) 

Seniors 51 5 54 0 29 6 47 4 9 3 46 3 2 5 52,4 

Freshmen 403 46.6 28 9 404 19 5 400 4~7 402 

2-Year 236 438 29.9 39.8 19 1 39.1' 50 395 



IS ( 58 ) Which of the following organizations promulgated the Universal Declaration of Human Rights? 

(1) The League of Nations in 1919 following the First World War 

(2) The World Council of Churches in 1936 following the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War 

(3) The United Nations in 1948 following the Second World War 

(4) Amnesty International in 1972 following a terrorist attack at the Olympic Games 



(1) (2) (3)* (4) 

Seniors 21 6 50.0 5 9 45 9 51.6 51 7 10 3 529 

Freshmen 2U) 2 7 7.9 373 49.9 44 5 W? 416 

2- Year 20.5 402 7.9 392 46 0 425 15 2 413 



19 ( 45 ) I he establishment of the Western sovereign territorial state and the modern state system is usually dated from 

1 C (1) breakup of the Roman Empire in the fifth century 

(2) development of feudalism in the early Middle Ages 

(3) Peace of Westphalia in the mid-seventeenth century, which brought European conflicts 
fought in the name of religion to an end. 

(4) Peace of Versailles in the early twentieth century, which dealt with the aftermath of the break- 
up of the Russian. German, Austro-Hunganan. and Ottoman empires 



<U (2) (3)* <4) 

Seniors 13.2 503 20§ 50.8 19.0 533 37 4 502 

Freshmen 15.3 404 }QA 435 18.9 434 36*2 437 

2- Year 168 42.1 21A 40 7 17.6 412 £0 41.8 



20 ( 19 ) A very high degree of interdependence is a basic fact of contemporary international life Which of thr folio 
ing is NOT a significant consequence of interdependence? 

(1) Interdependence intermingles domestic with foreign policies. 

(2) Interdependence is associated with an increased willingness to renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy 

(3) Interdependence make; it highly probable that significant events in, or actions by, nation A 
will have serious effects on nations B. C. D. etc . and ,vice versa 

(4) Interdependence may make both self-sufficiency and dependency (e g . reliance on imports of 
essential raw mateuals) difficult and costly 

<U (2)* (3) (4) 

Seniors 15 8 49.5 33,2 53.9 14 6 456 28J 51 4 

Freshmen 14£ 43 7 23.2 46 1 24 2 39 1 2$J 443 

2 Year 13J 423 28.3 44 5 25 2 380 24 5 412 
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21. ( 16.) Unlike trade negotiations in the 1940s, 1950s, and 1960s, the main purpose of the recently completed multila* 
teral trade negotiations was to 

(1) lower tariffs and customs duties. 

(2) establish stable prices for petroleum products. 

(3) reduce no n tariff barriers to trade. 

(4) ttduce the trade barriers of less developed countries. 



Seniors 

Freshmen 

2-Year 



(1) 

152 509 
15$ 39.9 
19.4 



(2) 

27.6 47.3 

36.3 41.4 

32.4 40.3 



(3)* 
18.0 S5.3 
12.6 4S2 
13.0 434 



(4) 

26.3 49.6 
26.5 444 
S2 4*3 



22. (109.) 



Seniors 

Freshmen 

2-Year 



In the North-South talks, representatives of developing cUintrics have demanded all of the following EXCEPT 

(1) the reduction of their level of economic interdependence with the industrialized couutrics. 

(2) the stabilization of world prices for their basic commodity exports. 

?3) increased control over monetary lending institutions such as the International Mc Jctaty Fund. 
(4) lower tariffs in industrialized countries foMheir exports. 



24.9 55.5 
22.4 46.7 
18.4 47.0 



(2) 

109 57.3 
TO 4U 
23.7 40.9 



^ (3) 
27.5 50.3- 
29.4 4Z9 
W3 407 



(4) 

12.1 47.3 
15.7 403 
16.4 41.0 



23. (61.) Between 1900 and 1979, numerous conferences and agreements intended to establish the conditions of inter- 
national peace through prevention and control of war as well as through arms limitation fell short of their aims. Which of the 
following is LEAST important *n explaining the lack of substantial progress toward world peace? 

(1) Sequences of arms buildup, followed by perceived threat, followed by another arms buildup 
by two rival nations or blocs of nations 

(2) Failure to design and implement a system of collective security that nations can trust to pre- 
serve their safety at^ to protect their interests 

(3) Destabilizing effects of war-related science and technology on arms limitation agreements 

(4) The increase in the number of governments established by military coup and the number of 
governments currently dominated by military regimes 



Seniors 

Freshmen 

2-Year 



(1) 

13.8 48.4 
11.5 41.5* 
12.8 38.8 



(2) 

26.4 49.2 
33.0 41.3 
32£ 41.0 



(3) 

23.6 525 
33 437 
2£§ 408 



(4)* 

27.0 539 
23.2 46.0 
21.4 460 



24. ( 25.) The map above shows the distribution in the world today of which of the following diseases? 

(1) Bubonic plague 

(2) Malaria 

(3) Typhoid fever * 

(4) Cholera 




Seniors 

Freshmen 

2-Yeer 



(1) 

.1.7 38.8 
5.9 37.6 
53 3*7 



12)* 
63.7 51,6 
61.2 438 
62.2 42.4 
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(3) 

13.2 47.7 

15.3 385 
18.9 362 
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(4) 
14.3 51.0 
IS 44.4 
i3!7 41.8 



Saudi Arabia, the Soviet Union, Indc <esia, and Nigeria, one out of three two-year college students 
md nearly as many freshmen were unaware of Christianity's predominance or strength in Greece, 
Lebanon, the Philippines, and Ethiopia. The distinction between misconceptions held by seniors 
and the other populations with respect to the origins of Zionism, the subject of question 7, is less 
clear-cut. Whilt almost 19 percent of seniors incorrectly agreed with slightly more than 12 percent 
of two-year college students that the Balfour Declaration of 1917 was the origin, over half the fresh- 
men and two-year college stuoents thought the Nazi pcfcccution of the Jews jhc source, and an ad- 
ditional 11.1 percent of two-year college students indicated their belief that Stalin's anti-Semitic 
purges of the 1930s had given rise to the Zionist movement. 

That the three questions just discussvd arc humanities items— and rhat the two dealing with the 
relative size of the world's major religions and the origins of Zionism arc academic in nature— sug- 
gests, perhaps, that student have had less exposure to the subject matter being -measured than is 
the case with some social science topics, possibly" accounting in part for the misconceptions evi- 
denced. However, ignorance of the geographic distribution of Islar.< and Christianity, particularly 
given the strife in Lebanon, the'eurrrnt resurgence of Islam, events in Iran, and the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan, is ignorance of a subject frequently covered in the media. 

Since the two remaining questions on religious issues (8 and 9) arc z\so humanities items con- 
cerned with topics mos«: likely to be encountered in academic courses (religious characteristics and 
precepts), again the extent of student misconceptions is pcrrur- 'ess surprising t-han in the case of 
other subjects. In both' questions, able students across the three populations once more divided in 
their choice of incorrect responses: in question 8, nearly 12 percent of seniors thought that in Bud- 
dhist belief one was saved from sin by the suppression of anger and fear, while roughly 1 1 percent of 
freshmen and 10 percent of two-year college students thought one was saved by becoming a monk 
or nun; and in question 9* ovcr<40 percent of j^ach population thought all the world's major rc- 
ligion* insisted on personal identification with a single faith, while an additional 5.4 percent of 
seniors thought the religions shared a tendency to proselytize, and an additional 36.6 percent of 
freshmen thought they shared the concept of a mcssiah. 

The remaining question^, ten items related singly or in pairs to an array of issues, show the pat- 
tern of diversity in the incorrect answer choices of able students continuing, regardless of whether 
the questions arc current or historical, social science or humanities items, or measures pi what might 
be learned through academic or nonacademic sources. |For instance, question 1 1 , a population ques- 
tion dcajing with t^c current phenomenon of foreign populations living abroad, showed 36, 31, 
and 37 percent of seniors, freshmen, and two-year college students, respectively, thinking politicai 
refugees the largest groups of people c living outside their home countries, while roughly 20, 16, and 
11 percent of the student populations in the same order thought American and Soviet military 
forces posted abroad the Jargest group. It seems safe to^infer that frequent media coverage of the re- 
fugee issue and troop movements influenced student response, and, unfortunately, obscured for 
students the attention paid in newspapers and newsmagazines to the large numbers of foreign 
workers living in Western Europe. On the other hnnd, question 12, an item dealing wi'h the histor- 
ical sources of population in North snd South America, a topic usually learned in .the classroom, 
showed approximately 30, 31, and 27 percent of seniors, freshmen and two-year college students, 
respectively, thinking Northern European immigrants to the United States outnumbered Eastern 
and Southern European immigrants during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and 
another 23 percent of freshmen thinking alt major areas of European settlement on the South Amer- 
ican continent under Spanish domination by the beginning of the nineteenth century. It is disheart- 
ening to observe that such large portions of the student population did not know the correct an- 
swer—that people of Mexican descent were already'rcsidcnt in sizable numbers in certain areas of 
the United States when those areas were annexed by the United States. It is also of interest that stu- 
dents should have found little difference in difficulty between a relatively standard history item of 



this type and an item such i rton 15 which asks why rice-growing is so advantageous to China, 
a topic one would suppose encounii. ' .^a cademic courses by fa" fewer students, In the latter ques- 
tion, the misconception that China has su. t lus farm laborand few alternatives for employment was 
evident among approximately 26, 20, and 17 percent of seniors, freshmen, and two-year college stu- 
dents, respectively, and the misconception that female and child labor made rice a cheap crop for 
China to grow was apparent among approximately 31 and 28 percent more of the freshmen and 
two-year college populations. In all, approximately 75 percent of students failed to recognize the 
yield, nutrient, and market values of rice vis-a-vis other crops. 

Tne incorrect responses to question 17, a human rights item, seem particularly illuminative of the 
beliefs of students about their own country. The question is of further interest in that seniors per- 
formed less well than on any other item in the assessment, only 9 percent as compared to 19 percent 
of the freshmen and two-year college student population knowing the answer: that of the nearly 20 
human rights treaties adopted by the United Nations, fewer than half have been ratified by the 
United States. In contrast, 51.5 percent of seniors, 40.3 percent of freshmen, and 38.6 percent of 
two-year college students thought nearly all of the treaties had been so ratified. Despite an addition- 
al 2.5 percent of seniors thinking almost none of the treaties had received United States ratification, 
the misconception that anything having to do with human rights must have the official support of 
the United States was clearly evident among a majority of the able in the student population. Al- 
though students on the whole performechbetter on the second human rights question selected for 
discussion (18), nearly 50 percent of the total population knowing that the United Nations promul- 
gated the Universal Declaration of Human RightSoin 1948, student groups of some numerical signi- 
ficance thought otherwise. Approximately 10 percent of seniors and 15 percent of two-year college 
students believed Amnesty International to be the promulgator following the terrorist attack at the 
"1972 Olympic Games, and 21 percent of freshmen thought the Declaration was issued by the 
League of Nations in 1919- 

Two questions relating to the issue of relations among states, 19 and 20, showed students in all 
populations weak in their knowledge- of the historical origins of the Western territorial state and, 
with the exception of seniors among whom one out of three answered correctly, little better in- 
formed about the consequences of interdependence among nations. In the former question, slightly 
-les s th aiL-onc-Du l_q£ fiyjEL&tudejntiin^ch pop ulation knew tha t the establishment of t he modern 
state system is usually dated from the mid-seventeenth century Peace of Westphalia. Among those 
answering incorrectly, close to a fifth of each population thought the modern state had emerged 
with the development of feudalism, slightly more than another third of freshmen and two-year col- 
lege students thought it derived from the Peace of Versailles, and an additional sixth of two-year 
college students thought it dated from the breakup of the Roman Empire. In question 20, approxi- 
mately a quarter of the freshmen and two-year college populations and slightly more of the seniors 
failed to recognize that in an interdependent world both national selfsufficiency and dependency 
may be difficult and costly conditions. In addition, roughly 14 percent of each of the two former 
populations seemed unaware that interdependence results in an intermingling of domestic and for- 
eign policies. The correct answer— that interdependence in contemporary international life has not 
induced nations to renounce war as an instrument of policy — was given by only 28 percent of the 
total student population. 

Even fewer students, 23 percent of the total population, correctly answered question 23, a some- 
what related item soliciting reasons in explanation of the largely failed efforts tc l>uild world peace 
in the present century. Incorrect responses indicated that in the neighborhood of 23 percent of each 
population underemphasized the destabilizing effects of war-related science and technology on 
arms limitation agreement,, and joughly another third of two-year college students thought the in- 
ternational community* s failure tohuild an effective system of collective security less important as a 
factor thao the increase in the number of military regimes throughout the world. 

The last two questions tc be considered, 2l^.nd 22, dealt with international monetary and trade 
relations and proved relatively difficult for all groUps, only a quarter or less of the stydents in each 
population answering either question correcdy. The former question, in which trade negotiations in 
the 1940s, 1950s, and l960s G are compared with recently completed multilateral negotiations, tound 
about 15 percent of the seniors thinking the purpose of the latter to reduce tariffs and customs 
duties and slightly more than atjuarter of the freshmen andrWo-ycar college populations thinking a 
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reduction in the trade barriers of less developed countries the purpose. Only 18 percent of seniors 
and 13 percent of thd other two populations correctly identified the lowering £f nontariff trading 
bailies a5 iuc objective of tCicuL ugiccmcnis. Question 22 was t he easier 6f t^e c w o monetar y and " 
rradc questions, with 25, 22, and 18 percept of the senior, freshmen, and two-year -college popula- 
tions, respectively, answering correctly; it was designed to measure students' awareness of the de- 
mands of developing countries in the North-South talks. Incorrect 'answers showed a range of mis- 
conceptions at work, the one shared by all populations being the belief that developing countries 
wanted a reduction in fheir levtel of economic interdependence with the industrialized countries. 
Among those answering the question incorrectly, 17 percent of seniors and 24 percent of two-year 
college students failed to recognize that developing countries wanted stable world prices for their 
basic commodity* exports; another 27 percent of two-year college students and 29 percent of fresh- 
men ignored the wish of developing countries to increase their control over monetary lending insti- 
tutions^ and yet another 16 percent of two-year college students were unaware that developing 
v countiies wanted lower tariffs in industrialized countries for their exports. 

The range of misconceptions about global affairs evidenced among able students ; heir incorrect 
responses to the two dozen questions discussed lends itself to few generalizations about student per- 
formance as a whole or student performance in the context of specific student groups. As noted in 
prefatory comments and in the discussion of individual questions, seniors found the great majority 
of the items easier than did the other student populations and, in a few items, able seniors revealed 
misconceptions different from those shared by the able in the other two populations. The number 
of cases of the latter, however, is too small to indicate trends in senior misconceptions vis-a-vis those 
of freshmen and two-year college students. Moreover, questions in whjch able seniors, sometimes in 
larger and sometimes in smaller percentages, shared misconceptions with one or both of the other 
populations outnumbered the former type of question by five to one. It was also observed that in 
ten questions in which there was a sharing and/or mix of misconceptions across all three popula- 
tions, groups of able freshmen and two-year college students evidenced misconceptions not revealed 
by able seniors, jfgain, however, the cases are so few and spread among items of such a wide range 
of difficulty and ^ubject matter that few conclusions can be drawn. Given these results, student mi>- 
conceptions are best studied in the context of the question in which they were revealed and against 
the larger background of the issue to which the question, as one of a set, was related. 



Tor purpose^pf comparison, live questions (shown on page OOjlrom a survey instrument adminis- 
tercd to a national sample of twelfth-grade students in the fall of 1974 were included among the 101 
cognitive questions in the Test ofcGlobal Knowledge. The purpose of the 1974 survey was to mea- 
sure students' grasp of the information considered necessary to a rudimentary knowledge and un- 
derstanding of other natrons and.people. Data on the selection of responses by the Other Nations, 
Other Peoples (Pike and Barrows) population are given below each question next to the data for the 
three student populations participating in the Survey of Global Understanding. Caution should b 
exercised in comparing the responses of twelfth-grade students and college freshmen in that the lat- 
ter constitute a more select population than the former. The data from these five Squ est ions, 
however, demonstrate that even those American students who go on to college are surprisingly ig- 
norant of some basic political, cultural, and geographic facts about the world in which they live. 

1974 Questions on 1980 Global Understanding Survey 

(Percentage of Students Selecting Responses * ) 

i 48.) -Therepublicsof the Soviet Union were formed primarily on the basis of 

( 1 ) the ethnic groups or nationalities of the people. 

(2) natural geographic boundaries. . 

(3) the political orientation of the people. : 

(4) agricultural and climatic zones. 

ON,OP GLOBAL UNDERSTANDING 

l2thGrade ' . Freshmen Seniors 2-Year 



'(1) 23 , 25 " 36 24 

(2) 26 25 21 23 

<3> 37 33 26 35 

(4) 14 13 14 14 

* Freshmen, seniors and students at two-year colleges are represented by samples of approximately 1.000 each. Twelfth- 
grade students aref epresented by samples of 550 to 600 each. 
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(111.) 



Which of the following is shared by all known culture groups? 



(1) a structured spoken language 

(2) a written language 

(3) a structured religion 

(4) a prison system > * 



ON, OP GLOBAL UNDERSTANDING 

.12th Grade Freshmen Seniors 2-Year 



Ml) 
(2) 
(31 
(4) 



42 
14 
27 
17 



54 
10 
16 
14 



64 
6 
13 
13 



50 
11 
16 
17 



( 79.) Chinese culture has been characterized by all of the following EXCEPT: 



•(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



a caste system 
patriarchal control 
a strong family cult 
ancestral concern 

ON, OP 

12th Grade. 



Freshmen 



GLOBAL UNDERSTANDING 
Seniors 



2-Year 



Ml) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



43 
18 
12 
9 



56 
27 
7 
5 



68 
18 
8 
2 



56 
28 
6 
5 



I 67.) In which of the following countries do the regional governments have the most authority? 



(1) 
(2) 
M3) 
(4) 



The Soviet Union 
Great Britain / 
The United States 
France 



ON, OP 
12th Grade 



GLOBAL UNDERSTANDING 
Freshmen Seniors 2-Year 



(1) 

r 

(4) 



31 
24 
34 
10 



33 
11 
40 
11 



19 
14 

53 
9 



30 
13 
39 
11 



(112.) Which country is in both Europe and Asia? 
(1) China 

M2) Russia/The Soviet Union 

(3) India 

(4) Poland 



ON, OP 
12th Grade 



Freshmen 



GLOBAL UNDERSTANDING 
Seniors 



2-Year 



(1) 13 7 6 10 

M2) , 54 68 75 67 

(3) 15 6 4 7 

14) 17 .14 11 9 

o 

The first of the ONOP question^ (48) asked students to designate the primary basis upon which 
the republics of the Soviet Urion were formed. In the Test of Global Knowledge, only among the 
seniors was the percentage of students choosing the correct option greater than the percentage who 
chose the option "the political orientation of the people." That incorrect option was selected by 33 
percent of the freshmen, 26 percent of the seniois, and 35 percent of the two-year college students. 
Of the college seniors, 61 percent chose one of the three inc orrect responses to this item, as did 71 
percent of the freshmen and 72 percent of the two-year coliege students. 

The second ONOP item (111) asked students to identify which cf four characteristics is shared by 
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all known culture groups. Forty-two percent of the ONOP twelfth graders chose "a structured 
spoken language" (the correct option). Although at least 50 percent of the college students in each 
cohort in the Test of Global Knowledge did choose the correct answers, 32 percent of the seniore and 
44 percent of the two-year college students selected incorrect options. 

The third question (70) asked students to designate which one of four options has not been a 
characteristic of Chinese culture. The most interesting finding on this item is that although only IS 
percent of the ONOP twelfth graders selected the incorrect option "patriarchal control, ' ' 27 percent 
of the freshmen and 28 percent of the two-year college students did so. Eighteen percent of the col- 
lege seniors also selected this option. 

The fourth ONOP question (67) asked students in which of four countries the regional govern- 
ments have the most authority. Only among the college seniors was the proportion of students 
choosing the United States (the correct option) greater than 50 percent. Among ONOP twelfth 
graders, 31 percent of the students chose the Soviet Union, and this option was selected by 33 per- 
cent of the freshmenand 30 percent of the two-year college students. 

The last ONOP question (1 12) asked students to designate which of four countries is in both Eu- 
rope and Asia. It is the only one of the five ONOP questions that was answered correctly by a major- 
ity of students in the ONOP survey and in each coh^r* he Test of Global Knowledge. It should 
be noted, however, that almost a third of both the freshmen and the two-year college students and 
fully a quarter of the seniors d id not know the correct answer to this question. 

ft- 
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Chapter 8 

General Background and Interests 



Mary F. Bennett 



The general background section of the Global Understanding Survey contained 51 questions that 
probed ftudents' personal backgrounds, habits, and interests. Response data for these items are 
tabled, question by question, in Appendix A. 

The first three questions asked for students' age, sex, and ethnicity; the responses revealed some 
basic differences in the three populations surveyed. The mean age of freshmen at four-year institu- 
tions was 19.4, with a standard deviation of 4.2: The youngest freshman was 17 and the oldest was 
62; the modal age was 18. The age of seniors at four-year institutions ranged from 18 to 52 years and 
the modal age was 21. The mean age for seniors was 23.4, with a standard deviation of 4.6. The 
mean age of students at two-year colleges was 25, but the standard deviation was 10.6, a reflection 
of the greater age diversity in that population. The youngest two-year college student was 17, the 
oldest was 74 , and the»modal age was 19. 

The majority of students in each of the three groups was female. The seniors came closest to a 
50:50 distribution, 48.7 percent of the sample being male and 51.3 percent female. The freshman 
" poputaTicm^a^6r2^ewnHcrn*»lc'?.nd 43.8 percent male, and the two-year college sample was 
60.2 percent female and 39.8 percent male. 

Students who described themselves as "White or Caucasian" were preponderant in all three pop- 
ulations. Among four-year college students, they accounted for 85.7 percent of freshmen and 86.2 
percent of seniors. In two-year colleges, however, only 73.6 percent of the students were "White ot 
Caucasian." "Black or Afro American" students, the largest minority group, were represented in 
each cohort as follows: freshmen, 7.8 percent; seniors, 6.7 percent; 2-year, 11.4 percent. The second 
largest minority was different for each cohort. 



Distribution of Minority Students 



, pi 
i 

Black or Afro American 
Chicano or Mexican American 
Oriental, Filipino, or Asian American 
Puerto Rican, Cuban, or Hispanic 
American Indian, Eskimo, or Aleut 



Freshmeo Seniors 2-Year 



7.8 6.7 11.4 

2.2 0.9 3.9 

1.8 2.3 2.7 

1.5 0.2 4 6 

0.1 0.1 0.7 



The seventh option in the ethnirTacial background item was labeled "Other* ' and was followed 
by the instruction "Specify: Only 0.9 percent of the freshmen circled this option,, but signifi- 
cant numbers of the seniors (3.5 percent) and two-year college students (3.1 percent) chose to speci- 
fy an ethnic or racial identity other than those listed. The majority of these responses came from stu- 
dents whose mothers belong to one ethnic or racial group and their fathers to another. A number of 
presumably Caucasian students als^ used this option to specify their ancestry; i A e. , they Identified 
themselves as Italian- American/Polish-American, Armenian, Greek, and so on. \ 

Th* next five questions in the survey dealt with.place of birth and residence. Students were asked 
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to identify the region of the world they were born in: North America, Central America, South 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, or ''Other (Specify: t )." Almost 95 percent of the 
four-year college students were born in North America, but among two-year college students the 
figure was appreciably lower— 87.9 percent. For the three populations as a whole, the largest group 
of students born outside of North America came from Asia (1.8 percent freshmen; 1.8 percent 
seniors; and 3.0 percent 2-year) European-born students were the next largest minority, accounting 
* for 0.8 percent of the freshmen, 2.3 percent of the seniors, and 3.1 percent of the 2-year college stu- 
dents. Three percent of all the students were born in Central America and three percent in South 
America. The largest group in either case was composed of students attending two-year colleges (2.2 
percent Central American; 2.1 percent South American). African-born students (1.2 percent of the 
total sample) were almost equally distributed among the three cohorts. No students reported having 
been born in Australia,, and 2.5 percent circled "Other." 

Question 5 asked students whether they were born in the United States. Among four-vear college 
students, 6.4 percent of the ueshmen and 6.0 percent of the seniors were not born here. The per- 
centage of foreign- born students (13.2 percent) in two-year colleges was more than double the fig- 
ure for either group at four-year institutions. 

Examination of student responses to questions 4 and 5 brought to light a curious fact. Many of 
the students who said their place of birth was the United States circled cither Central America or 
South America (instead of North America) when asked what region of the world they were born in. 
The research staff at first thought that these students might be Puerto Rican, Cuban, or Mexican. 
However, an analysis of the data, which excluded all students who ^escribed themselves as "Chi- 
canoor Mexican American" or "Puerto Rican, Cuban, or Hispanic," showed that 5.4 percent of the 
s°tudents who had reported the U.S. as their birthplace also had reported being born somewhere 
other than North America. As we examined the survey booklets of these students, it became appa- 
rent that many of those who reported "Central America" as their native region live in the midwest- 
ern United States and many of those who reported "South America" live in the southern tu.,;ed 
States ThUt more than five percent of this sample of American college students demonstrated such 
a misunderstanding of basic geographic nomenclature is appalling. 

Question 6 asked students who were not l?orn in the United States to print the name of :he coun- 
try in which they were born. The most surprising responses to this question came from students who 
were U.S. born but filled in the blank with the name of a\ city or coutky in the United States. 

Students not bom in the United States were also asked to state how old they were when they first 
came to this country. The mean ages were: freshmen, 11.3; seniors, 10.7; and two-year students, 
115. However, the modal age of entry for both freshmen and seniors was one year, and for two-year 
students it was eight years. There was a foreign-born freshman who had come to the United States at 
25, a senior „who had come at 47, and a two-year student ifvho had arrived here at 53. This wide 
spread explains the striking difference between the mode and the mean. 

Finally, students not born in the United States were asked if they considered themselves perma- 
nentU.S. residents. Affirmative responses were made by 80.5 percent of the seniors, 85. 1 percent of 
the freshmen, and 90 8 percent of the two-yeai students. 

Students were asked to report tne highest level of formal education completed by their fathers 
and their mothers, two items of information that are frequently used a* measures of socioeconomic 
status. In the survey's results, the correlations between fathers' and mothers' levels of education 
were .62 for freshmen, .50 for seniors, and .58 for two-y-ar students. These correlations were not 
considered high enough to justify combining the two indices into one variable. 

There were students in the sample whose fathers or mothers (or both) had had no formal educa- 
tion — for freshmen 0.5 percent of the fathers and 0.5 percent of the mothers; for seniors 0. 1 percent 
of the fathers and 0.4 percent of the mothers; and for two-year students 0.7 percent of the fathers 
and 1 . 3 percent of the mothers. Perec ntage^of students in the sample whose fathers had not com- 
pleted high school were: freshmen, 14.2; seniors, 14.6, and 2-year, 24. 1 For freshmen and seniors 
the percentages of students whose mothers had not completed high s. hool were smaller— 1 1 .2 per- 
cent and 13 percent, but for two-year students the percentage was slightly larger (25.2 percent) - Stu- 
dents' fathers did, however, have considerably more postsecundary education than did the mothers, 
especially at the graduate school level. For example, the tabic below shows the distribution of those 
who had obtained a graduatVor professionaMegree. 
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Parents With Graduate or Professional Degree 

Percent of f*ercent of 

Fathers Mothers 



Freshmen 21,6 7.1 

Seniors 17.9 6.7 

2-Year 15.3 5.9 

* 

The next set of questions in the survey focused on political background. Students were asked what 
their "usual political party preference 0 was and were given fiv^response options: (1) Democratic, 
|2) Republican, (3) Independent, (4) Other (Specify: ), and (5) I don't know. Students were al- 
so asked to indicate the political party preference of each of their parents. In the three cohorts, *br 
froth students and parents, Democrats outnumbered Republicans in all cases except for fathers of 
seniors, there being in this case 0.7 percent more Republicans than Democrats. Many students con- 
sidered themselves Independents — 13.6 percent of the freshmen; 20.2 percent of the seniors; and 
15.5 percent of the two-year students. In each cohort, there were more students who labeled their 
morhers Independent than who labeled their fathers Independent. The percentages of students who 
"didn't know" their parents' political party preference were high, ranging from 14.5 percent to 
19. 1 percent. Very few students selected the option * 'Other" to describe their own or their parents' 
party preference. The seniors constituted the largest group of students who chose this option (3.7 
percent), followed by the two-year students (3.2 percent), and the freshmen (1.7 perc .,; for pa- 
rents, the percentages ranged from 0.6 percent for mocb . ; of two-year students to 1.9 percent for 
father? of two-year students. The most commonly specified "Other" response was "vote(s) for the 
person, hot the party." 

Correlations between "father's political party preference" and "mother's political party prefer- 
ence" were very high — .7 for freshmen, .71 for seniors, and .74 for two-year students. Correlations 
between students' party preference and that of their parents ranged from .33 to. 39. 

Students were also asked to indicate tfieir own and their parents' political attitudes on a five-point 
"left/ right" scale. The majority of the freshmen (60.2 percent) marked the midpoint of the scale, 
20.3 percent leaned to the right and 19.4 percent leaned to the left. The seniors' responses were 
much more spread out on the scale,<with only 42.8 percent at the midpoint, 2^.2 percent favoring 
the right and 31.0 percent the left. The two-year college sample had the highest percentage of stu- 
dents at the midpoint (60.9 percent), but also had more respondents at the extremes than the rest of 
the sample. In all three groups appreciably more students noted that their parents' political atti- 
tudes were more right than left. 

Correlations between fathers' and mothers' political attitudes were high— .64 for freshmen, .61 
for seniors, and .56 for two-ye?r students. Correlations between students' attitudes and their pa- 
rents', however, were significantly lower than those for political party preference. The lowest che- 
lation was between two-year college students and their fathers (.17), and the highest was between 
freshmenand their mothers (.32). 

The next set of questions in the survey probed students' television-watching and newspaper-read- 
ing habits. These questions were included because it was deemed important Sfo determine (a) the 
ways in which students acquire information concerning world affairs and (b) the relationship (or lack 
thereof) of pattern* of information acquisition to knowledge and attitudes. Students were first asked 
to fill in the nunjber of hours a week they usually spent watching television. The mean number of 
♦hours for.each group was: freshmen,' 9.9; seniors, 10.4; and two-year students, 12.0. In each cohort 
chere were students who did not watch television at all, and the modal number of hours of televi- 
sion-watching per week was the same (10 hours) for each group. The highest number of hours of 
viewing reported among*freshmen was 90, among seniors it was 75, and among two-year students, 
81. Considering that these students were presumably also eating meals and sleeping, riot to mention 
attending college', tyiese high figures are astounding. t \ 

Next, students were asked to designate what they usually watched on television. Among fresh- 
men, movies were the most popular (80.2 percent), followed by news (7(5.8 percent). Among seniors 
and two-year students, news was slightly ahead of the preference for movies. 

Students were a^ked how of^n they watched woi.J and national news programs on television, 
how often they watched local news programs, fcjnd how often they listened Xo radio newscasts. They 
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were also asked how often they read a newspaper, whiui sections they usually read, whether they 
read a newspaper that carries a good deal of international news, and whether they regularly read a 
weekly newsmagazine or newspaper. Students were then asked whether they considered news- 
papers, magazines, television, or radio the main source of the information they acquired concerning 
current events. In each of the cohorts the largest percentage of students selected television in answer 
to this last question. It is interesting to note, however, that more students in each group indicated 
that they read a newspaper daily than said that they watched the news on television daily. 

Figure J.8. 1. presents correlations greater than .20 among responses to items on television- view- 
ing and newspaper-reading. Figures 3.8.2a., 3.8.2b., and 3.8.2c. present correlations greater than 
.15 for the item on types bf television shows watched. 

The section of the survey dealing with the media included a list of 16 fictitious headlines of arti- 
cles and asked students to choose the four articles among them that they would most likely read. Of 
the 16 headlines, four were on international topics, four on events in the United States, four on sci- 
ence and technology, and four on sports. The headline selected most frequently by freshmen (57.7 
percent; was "Team of New York Surgeons Reattach Man's Severed Leg/' This article was also se- 
lected by 49.5 percent of the seniors and 46.8 percent of the two-year students. The article chosen 
by the largest number of seniors and two-year students (53.1 percent each) was "President Consid- 
ering Wage-Price Freeze." The next most frequently selected headline in all three cohorts was "As- 
troph.s^cist's Findings Cast Light on 'Black Holes'/' Next in popularity among freshmen and two- 
year students was "New Computer Terminal Talks' and 'Listens'," but among seniors it was "In- 
dian Government Steps Up Voluntary SterilizationCampaign " o 

Students' selections of headlines did not correlate very highly with any of the other items in the 
media section. There were no correlations greater than .20, and the highest ones found were *»e- 
tween the sports headlines and "reading the sports section of the newspaper" and "watching spc ts 
on television." Although three of the most popular headlines were in the science and technology (a- 
tegory, none of them was significantly correlated with "watching science specials on television." Si- 
nv'iarly, "reading international news articles" did not correlate highly with selection of the interna- 
tional news headlines. 

Students were asked how many hours a week they spent reading for pleasure. The table below 
compares the means, standard deviations, .and modes for responses to this question and the one on 
number of hours spent watching television . 

Hours Reading or Watching TV 

Freshmen Seniors J 2- Year 



T. V. Reading T V Reading T V. Reading 

Mean 9.9 6.0 10.4 6.8 12.0 7.7 

S.D. 9.5 6.0 8.9 5.7 9.8 7.2 

Mode 10.0 5.0 10.0 5.0 10.0 10.0 



In all cases, the mean number of hours per week spent watching television exceed thr mean num- 
ber of hours spent reading for pleasure. Among four-year college students (both freshmen and 
stniors), the mode for television watching (10 hours) is double the mode for reading (5 hours). For 
two-year college students, the mode for television watching and that for reading are the same — 10 
hours. This would appear to bca victor/ for reading except that the mean number of hours two-year 
college students spend reading for pleasure is only 7.7 hours. This indicates that although a sizeable 
numbecof students are spending 10 hours a week reading, most of their schoolmates are reading less 
tKan th^t. 

Students were asked what their average grade in high school was, and over 50 percent in each co- 
hort answered "B + to B-." Among the freshmen, 32.8 percent said the«r average grade was "A to 
A-"; among seniors 35 percent reported being "A to A-" students. Only 15.3 percent xrf the fV, 
year students had average grades of "A to'A-" in high school, and 28.4 percent had been ;'C to C-" ; 
students. A few students in each cohort had average grades of "D or below"— 0.4 percent of the 
freshmen, 0.4 percent of the seniors, and 0.9 percent of the two-year students. 
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Figure 3.8.1. Correlations > .20 Among Responses to Items 
on Television-viewing and Newspaper-reading 



Item 


Freshmen 


Seniors 


2 Year 


Item 


17. Number of hours per week 
spent watching television 


.21 


.20 




20.4 watching situation com- 
edies 




.23 




.23 


20.9 watching game shows 




.37 


36 


.30 


21. frequency of watching 
world and national news on 
television y 




.37 


36 


.30 


22. frequency of watching 
local news on television 


21. Frequency of watching 
world and national news on 


.71 


.76 


.74 


22. frequency of watching 
local news on television 


television 


.25 




.31 


25. frequency of newspaper 
reading 




.23 


26.5 reading national news 
articles 


22. Frequency of watching 
local news on televis'on 


.22 




.21 


* 25. frequency «of newspaper 
reading 




.21 


26. 1 reading newspaper 
sports section 




.21 


26.3 reading local news arti- 
cles 


25 Frequency of newspaper 
reading 


22 


.21 


.31 


26.5 reading itional news 
articles 






.20 . 




26.6 reading international 
news articles 




.25 


26.9 reading newspaper edi- 
torials 




.25 


26.10 reading newspaper Let- 
ters to the Editor 



Figure 3.8.2a. Correlations > .15 Among Types of Television Shows Watched 
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Rgure 3.8.2b. Correlations > .15 Among Types of Television Shows Watched 
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Figure 3.8.2c. Correlations > .15 Among Types of Television Shows Watched 

2-Year Students 
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In the section of the survey dealing witkhigh school experiences, students were asked how often 
they studied or discussed world problems or issues in class and to what extent their experiences out- 
side the classroom contributed to their awareness of world issues. In the section containing questions 
on college experiences, the same two questions were asked. The Figure 3.8.3. compares the response 
data. 




Figure 3.8.3. Experiences In end Outside the Classroom 



Frequency of classroom discussion of 
world issues: 

1) At least once a day 

2) Once or twice a week 

3) Less than once a week 

4) Never 



Freshmen 



H.S. College 



29.1 13.8 

50.2 40.2 
17.1 32.6 

3.6 13.4 



Seniors 



HS College 



19.6 18.4 

54.2 39.2 

23.5 29.9 

2.8 12.5 



2- Year 



H.S. College 



30.3 21.1 

45.0 41.1 

19.1 21.1 
5.6 16.5 



Extent of outside experience contribution 
to awareness of world issues: 

1) A great deal 22.9 35.7 

2) Some 43.5 39.6 

3) A little 27.8 20.9 

4) I don't know 5.8 3.8 



19.2 48.7 

36.3 36.3 
37.3 13.4 

7.1 1.4 



21.3 40.6 

40.4 41.2 
27.4 13.C 
\0.8 5.2 



It is apparent that students believed they had had considerably more exposure to world problems 
or issues in their high school classrooms than rJiey had in their college classes. There are many plaus- 
ible explanations for this finding: high school classes are generally smaller-and more open to discus- 
sions; high school courses tend to be less restricted by disciplinary confines; and probably more high 
school than college courses are taught from a current events perspective. In contrast, students be- 
lieved that their college experiences outside of the classroom contributed more to their awareness of 
world issues than their high school non-class experiences did./This could'simply reflect increasing 
maturity and broader interests. / 

Students were asked to designate the area of study in which they were majoring or intended to 
major. The most frequently circled response was "Business/ Accounting/ Finance," which was 
chosen by 18.4 percent of the freshmen, 20.3 percent of the seniors, and 22.5 percent of the two- 
year students. The second most frequently selected area of study was "Biological Sciences/ Physical 
Sciences" (freshmen, 17.7 percent; seniors, 14.4 percent; two-year students, 13.0 percent). "Social 
Sciences" majors followed in popularity, attracting 11.2 patent of the freshmen, 13 5 percent of 
the seniors, and 12.4 percent of the two-year collegc„students^S_ever al areas were identified as ma- 
jors by very small percentages of students. The table below presents the figures for the fiv°e least pop- 
ular majors. ' j 

7 Selected Majors 
fin percent ) 

I Freshmen Seruors 2- Year 



Agriculture 
Foreign Languages 
History 
Mathematics 
Music 



1.2 
1.0 
0.9 
2.6 
2.4 



1.5 
2.1 
• 1.9 
1.7 
2.2 



1.4j 

2.5 

1.7 

1.5 

1.8 



It is interesting to note that four traditional liberal arts disciplines— foreign languages, history, 
.mathematics, and music— each attracted less than three percent of the students in a given cohort. 

Students were asked to note how many courses they had taken in college in each of the . 19 subjects 
believed to have potential for contributing to students' global understanding. The table below 
orders the subjects taken by the largest numbers of students in each cohort. 



Freshmen 

1 ) Literature 

2) History 

3) Sociology 

4) Political Science 

5) Philosophy 

, 6) Modern Foreign 
Languages < 
J) Economics 



Most Selected Courses 

Seniors . , „ 



1) History 

2) Literature 

3) Sociology 

* 4) Economics 

5) Polftical Science 

6) Philosophy 

7) Modern Foreign 
Languages 



2Year 



1 ) History 

2) Literature 

3) Sociology 

4) Political Science 

5) Economics 

6) America/i Studies 

7) Philosophy 



Students were then given the same list of 19 subjects and asked which subjects, if any, they bc- 
lirvr^ VuA rontrihnffH to r,hrir awareness of world problems or issues. History was identified by the 
largest percentage of students in each of the cohorts. Other subjects judged to have contributed to 
global understanding by large numbers of students were sociology, economics, political science, and 
American studies. Two subjects that were not among those taken by the greatest numbers of stu- 
dents but ranked high in this ordering were ge6graphy and environmental studies. Conversely, al- 
though modern foreign languages were among the seven most elected subjects, they were not highly 
rated by students as contributing to their global understanding. 

Sjcudcnts were asked to report the scores they achieved or. SATs and ACTs if they had taken the 
tests. Approximately 49 percent of the freshmen, 40 percent of the seniors, and 17 percent of the 
two-year college students reported SAT scores. ACT scores were reported by 31 percent of the fresh- 
men, 19 percent of the seniors, and 16 percent of the two-year college students. The means and 
standard deviations for reported scores arc presented in the table below. 

Admission Test Scores 





Freshmen 


Senior 


2-Year 


SAT Verbal: 


517 


547 


486 


mean 


99 


97 


110 


s.d. 








SAT Math: 


536 


546 


511 


mean 


106 


112 


113 


s.d. • 








ACT (composite) 


22 


23 


19 


mean 


5 


5 


5 



s.d. 

Students were asked what their approximate college grade-point averages were. In each cohoa, 
the largest percentage of students reported GPAs between 3.0 and 3.4. The highest percentage of 
students repprting GPAs between 3.5 and 4.0 was found among two-ycaccollcgc students (23.3 

— pcrccru^Axnong students at four-year institutions^! <L3_ percent of the fre shmen an d 22.1 percent 

of the seniors reported GPAs between 3.5 and 4.0. 

Students were asked two questions regarding their educational objectives. The first, 4 'What is 
your current (immediate) educational objective?' *<, listed four response options. (1) nondegrce 
study; (2) certificate; (3) two-year degree; and (4) four-year degree. Not surprisingly, the over- 
whelming majority of students at four-year institutions (93.8 percent of the freshmen and 99.0 per- 
cent of the seniors) said they planned to get four-year degrees. In two-year colleges, 44.1 percent of 
the students listed the four-year degree as their current educational objective, while a slightly higher 
percentage (45.4 percent) listed the two-year degree. Student responses to the second question, 
"What is your event al (long-term) educational goal?*', arc summarized in the table below. 

Long-Term Educational Goal . / 







(in percent) 








-v. 


Freshmen 


Sen/or 


2-Vear 


1. 


Nondegree study 


0.5 


0.7 


3.8 


\ 


Certificate 


0.9 


2.0 ' 


0.8 


3. 


Two-year degree 




- 0.0 


8.4 


4.. 


Four-year degree 


• 36.5 


24.7 


38.4 


5/ 


Master's degree 


33.7 < 


48.5 


29.3 


6. 


Doctoral degree 


10.8 


13.6- 


12.2 


7. 


Law degree 


5.9 


7.8 


4.2 


8. 


Medical d2gree 


6.4 


2.7 % 


49 



The next section of the survey explored students 9 experiences in traveling or living abroad. Stu- 
dents were asked whether they had ever been in a country other than the United States, and the ma- 
jority in each cohort responded affirmatively: 57.9 percent of the freshmen; 64.3 percent of the 
( seniors; and 60.9 of the two-year college students. The country visited by the largest number of stu- 
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dents was Canada, and Mexico was the next most popular; Europe and the British Isles were the next 
most visited areas, followed by the Caribbean. The percentages of students in each cohort who had 
been to each of the 19 areas listed in this item are presented in Appendix A (sec Question 47). 

Th< students who had been out of the United States were asked whether most of their time 
abroad had been spent in military service. Only 4.4 percent of the freshmen, 5.1 percent of the 
seniors, and 6.0 percent of the two-year college students responded affirmatively. Students were also 
asked whether they had ever participated in an organized summer-abroad or ycar-abroad program 
or had been in the Peace Corps or any other program involving similar international service. The 
table below summarizes student responses to these three questions. 



Experiences Abroad 



Percent of students who had participated 
in: 

1) .summer-abroad programs 

2) year-abroad programs 

3) Peace Corps or similar programs 



Freshmen 



Seniors 



2-Year 



9.0 
1.1 
0.1 



7.9 
5.0, 
1.2 



9.8 
1.2 
0.7* 



\ 



Chapter 9 



Language 



John L. D« Clark 



For all of the questions in the fina! "Booklet A' ' survey instrument, the response percentages for the 
freshman, senior, and two-year cohort groups arc shown in Appendix A. Jhis chapter highlights 
those portions of the total data that appear to be especially relevant from foreign language back- 
ground, proficiency, arid attitude standpoints. p * 

Background Variables : 

Although the grcfrt majority of questionnaire respondents were born in the United States (93.6, * 
94.0, and 86.8 percent for freshmen, seniors, and two-year groups, respectively), each of the three 
cohort samples does include a number of students who were born in somv: other country (6.*4, 6.0, ' 
and 13.2 percent for the three groups). It would be anticipated that most ot these students would be 
-iwiv<*-speakett of <nmr lanpiiaftr orhenthan En glish, and this is borne out in the first question on 
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"language, background," where 5.8 percent, ?.6 percent, and 10.6 percpnt of the freshman, senior, 
and two-year respondents indicate that they are non-native speakers of English. On the assumption 
that the "born abroad" and/or non-native English-speaking students would, on the^whole, have 
had somewhat different, language learning histories and exposures from U.S. -born native speakers 
of English, this should be taken into account in considering the total group data. The total group 
information is, of course, reflective of three separate nationwide college populations, and the 
whole-group statistics for self-appraised language proficiency may properly be considc 'd to repre- 
sent the total pool of foreign language competence available in these fJopuKtions. , owever, in 
order to analyze the effects of regular, U.S.-based foreign language instruction on judged foreign 
language proficiency (and on other variables presumed to be influenced by country-of-birth and na- 
tive language considerations), it would be useful to conduct additional analyses eliminating from 
the analysis sample those students whose backgrounds are atypical of." native English" speakers in 
the regular U.S. instructional context Some uf these additional analyses have already been con- 
ducted and are reported oh later in this section. 

Relatively few freshmen, seniors, and two-year students indicated that they were currently major- 
ing or intended to major in foreign languages (1.0, 2.1, and 2.5 percent, respective^). Perhaps 
most disturbing to advocates of foreign language study is the especially low figure for current fresh- 
men. Except for prospective history majors (0.9 percent of the freshmen), the foreign language data * V 
show the lowest percentage figure among the entire list of possible majors, including, for compari- • * 

son, agriculture (1.2), music (2.4), art (4.4), education (9-9). social sciences (1 1 .2), and business/ac- 
counting/finance (18.4). , 

Among 19 academic areas listed in the questionnaire, "modern foreign languages' ' appear to oc- 
cupy an intermediate position with respect to the extent to which respondents believed that courses 
in that area contributed to their "awareness of world problems or issues." Of the areas listed, 
courses in sociology (26.8 percent for freshmen, 41.7 percent for seniors, and 31.0 percent for two- 
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year), history (39.0, 54.8, and 4319), and economics (22.7, 45.1, 31.1) were among the most fre- 
quently indicated in this regard, while extremely slight contributions were made by courses in ar- 
chaeology (1.1, 1.8, 0.3), classical languages (1.1, 1.7, 1.5), and Slavic studies (0.5, 1.8. 0.9). Mod- 
ern foreign languages (8.4, 15.4, and 8.7) appear generally on a par with anthropology (5.7, 14.9, 
10.4), philosophy (9.1, 18.3, 13.9), and religion (8.2, 12.4, 10.9). 

More than half of the students in each of the three cohort groups reported that they had been in a 
country other than the United States (57.9, 64.3, 60.9). However, a substantial amount of this 
travel had been to Canada and Mexico, and in the majority of cases for less than two weeks. Slightly 
less than 10 percent (9.0, 7.9, 8.8) of the respondents had participated in an organized summer- 
abroad program, and appreciably less (1.1, 5.0, 1.2) in a year- abroad program. (For the freshmen 
and two-year students, of course, a "year-abroad" opportunity would not ordinarily be available, 
since the usual pattern is to have the year abroad during the junior year.) Service in the Peace Corps 
or "any other program involving similar kinds of service abroad" was reported in only a very small 
number of instances (0.1, 1,2, 0.7), considered too few to justify separate detailed analysis. 

Items in the "Language Background" section of the questionnaire are, on the whole, consider- 
ably more pertinent to the language- related concerns of the study than are the general background 
questions, and are discussed in detail below. As would be anticipated, English is by far the most fre- 
quently reported native language (94.2, 96.4, and 89.4 percent for freshmen, seniors, and two-year 
college students, respketively). For all three cohort groups, the percentage of native speakers of any 
of the 13 other languages listed is less than 1 percent, with the single exception of Spanish, which is 
reported as the native language by 1.8 percent of the freshmen, 1.0 percent of the seniors and, 
iather_surprisingly,.3^6 percent_oLthe^tworyeaLstudents. The Relatively largejiumbei^ofLSpanish 
mother-tongue students may reflect the geographic distribution of two-year colleges in the United 
States, of which a considerable proportion are in the "border states." Questions on "father's native 
language" and "mother's native language" show generally similar patterning, except that the ab- 
solute values of the percentages for certain of the listed foreign languages (notably, German, 
Italian, and Polish) are higher than for the students' "own native language" data, presumably re- 
flecting the "second- generation" status of a number of student respondents. 

Study of classical Greek is reported by over 5 percent of each of the three cohort groups (5.6, 5.8, 
5.3), suggesting secondary school as the major source of insttuctional contact. Latin study is two to 
three times more frequently reported thanGreek(13.4, 15.9, 12.7), with the response pattern again 
suggesting that these courses were mainly taken in secondary school. 

With respec/ to the study of modern foreign languages (defined as "a modern language other 
than your native language") virtually nine out of ten (89.9 percent) of the reporting seniors cited 
such study. Corresponding percentages for the freshman and two-year groups are 78.1 and 73.2. 

For the remaining questions in the language background section, responses were calculated as the 
percentage of students responding positively to the "prior modern language study" question (i.e., 
excluding those students who had not studied any modern language other than their own). For 
those students reporting prior foreign language study, about 90 percent of both the freshman and 
senior group (91.5 and 89.3) indicated that they had had such study in elementary or secondary 
school. The percentage figure is somewhat lower for the two-year college group (81.2). 

Slightly more than half (54.8) of the senior group reported foreign language study in college, and 
somewhat more than a quarter (27.3 percent) of the freshmen and about 4 out of 10 (39.5 percent) 
of the two-year students reported college-level study. At both elementary/secondary and college 
levels, the most frequently studied foreign language is Spanish, followed by French and German, in 
-that-orieT^Italian-and-Russiaiv^ less fre- 

quently reported. For ease in discussing several other interesting aspects of the elementary/secon- 
dary and college language study data, please see Figure 3.9.1. 

For both elementary/secondary and college study data, English as a second language is modestly 
salient, exceeding Italian and Russian study (for all three cohort groups) at the elementary/secon- 
dary level. At the college level, English-second-language study is about on a par with Italian and 
Russian study for the freshman and senior groups, and substantially higher for the two-year college 
group. About twice as many current freshmen report elementary/secondary school study of English 
as a second language as do current seniors, possibly reflecting increased foreign student enrollments 
at the elementary/ secondary level over the three-year period differentiating these two cohort 
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Figure 3.9.1. P#rc«ntag#$ of Students Reporting Moctem Foreign Language Study 

By Grade Level 
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groups. An even more notable increase is seen for elementary/ secondary school study of Hebrew 
across the senior (0.9 percent) and freshman (3.8 percent) cohort groups; there is no immediate ex- 
planation of th is phenomeno n. 

The observed decrease in cIeh^¥t^/sccolidary French study between the senior and freshman 
groups (41.1 percent to 36.4 percent) and increase in Spanish study (50.2 percent to 57.5 percent) 
should also be noted. The existence of a similar French-decrease/ Spanish-increase trend at the col- 
lege level cannot be determined from the available survey data, since current freshmen would not, 
of course, have completed their college experience in this regard. The relatively large numbei of 
seniors reporting college-level study of German, interpreted in light of the other language data in 
the figure, suggests rather strongly that German is being chosen as a second (or subsequent) foreign 
language by students at the college level. 

The final scries of questions in the language background section asked for responses with respect 
to the student's "most proficient foreign language," which was operationally defined as the one 
modern foreign language that the student had jcarn cd or studied or, if more than one foreign lan- 
guage had been learned or studied, "the language in which you consider yourself currently most 
proficient (other than your native language) . ' ' The student was further cau tioncd that 4 'you do not 
have to he highly proficient in your 1 most proficient' language. This designation simply means that, 
of the modem foreign languages you have learned or studied, this is the one in which you feel best 
qualified at the present time." 

Consistent with the previously described response patterns for elementary/secondary school and 
college foreign language study, Spanish was, by a large amount, the most frequently reported 
"most proficient" foreign language (abbreviated hereafter as MPFL). Percentages of the freshman, 
senior, and two-year groups reporting Spanish as the MPFL were 52.6, 42.6, and 49.5. Second in 
percentage order was French (26.4, 30.5, and ?4.8), followed at some distance by German (12.1, 
17.7,7.0). 

English (as a second language) was the most proficient foreign language for 3.1 percent of the 
.freshman respondents, 2.4 percent of the seniors, and 9.1 percent of the two-year college students. 
The last presumably reflects the proportionately larger number of two-year college students whose 
native language was Spanish or other non-English language. 

Approximately 90 percent of both the freshman (88.1) and senior (90.0) groups indicated that 
they had studied the MPFL in some kind of "formal educational setting," which was defined as ele- 
mentary or secondary school, college, or other structured teaching situations such as Hebrew school, 
Alliance Francaisc, Berlitz, and so on. The corresponding figure for two-year college respondents is 
80.9 percent^ All three percentages arc consistent with previous questions on language-study his- 
tory. 

With respect to the learning (or strengthening) of the MPFL through "experience other than for- 
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mal education/' of four rubrics given ("family members speaking- it," << friend(s) or people in the 
neighborhood speaking it," "living abroad/' and "studying abroad"), the most frequently re- 
ported was "friends or people in the neighborhood" (21.9 percent, 19.4 percent, and 26.8 per- 
cent). "Family members speaking it" was appreciably less often reported (14.0, 11.9, 18.7). Living 
or studying abroad ranged from 3.4 to 13.4 percent. 

As previously discussed, it had been found necessary for reasons of questionnaire space and stu- 
dent response time to forego obtaining a complete record of foreign language course history for all 
languages thit.the respondent may have 'studied. This information was, however, obtained for the 
MPFL itself by asking each respondent to indicate each grade level, from first grade through college 
senior, during which the MPFL had been studied. 

For all three cohort groups, the reported pattern of course work for the MPFL is not at all unantici- 
pated or surprising. Relatively few students report any MPFL study in first through third grades 
(maximum reported percentage is 8.0 for third grade study by the two-year college group). There is 
a slight increase,in fourth- through sixth-grade enrollments (rising to 13.8 percent, 10.5 percent, 
and 13.9 percent for each of the three groups at the sixth-grade level), and a very salient increase at 
the seventh : and eighth-grade levels (33.2 percent, 25.6 percent, and 22.8 percent for the latter 
grade). 

Across all three groups, ninth and tenth "grades are the "peak" years for MPFL study, ranging 
from 45.7 percent to 61.2 percent. MPFL study declines slightly in the eleventh grade (41.5, 46.2, 
and 37.3) and more precipitously in- the high school senior year (23.5, 26.9, and 23.7). 

College freshman study of the MPFL (21.9, 26.8, 23.4).is about on a par with the- twelfth-grade 
figure s. For the r emainin g three college years, the senio r group sh ows even slightly increased sop ho- 
more enrollment (27.1), followed by a not unanticipated drop in the junior and senior years (18.3 
percent and 17.1 percent, respectively). , 

In comparing the responses of the'senior and freshman groups, it is interesting to note that for 
each grade level from sixth through tenth, tlu seniors report a higher percentage of MPFJ. enroll- 
ment than do the current freshmen — almost 10 percentage points difference at the ninth-grade 
level. By contrast, a somewhat lower freshman enrollment by comparison to the senior data is seen 
at each level from eleventh grade through college freshman. As in all across- group comparions, cau- 
tion in interpretation is required for the reported MPFL enrollment figurs; the available evidence, 
however, would at least suggest a tendency toward increased junior high school and early high 
school enrollment, and a slight decline in later high school and first-year college enrollment (the 
only college year for which paired figures are available) across the three- year span represented by the 
freshman and senior groups. 

With respect to the general type of MPFL course experience for the three student groups, a single 
question was asked in which the respondents were requested to indicate "the emphasis of the in- 
struction you received in formal courses in your MPFL/' A five-point scale was provided, with the 
two endpoints defined as "Grammar- translation approach (mastery of rules of grammar and vocab- 
ulary)" and "Audio-lingual approach (emphasizing listening and speaking)." For all three groups, 
the most frequently selected response was the "neutral" category indicating that the instruction 
"was about equally divided" (26.1, 41.3, and 49.5 percent of the three groups selecting this op- 
tion). Substantially more respondents chose the extreme grammar- translation position (11.1, 16.4, 
and 11.8 percent) than chose the extreme audio-lingual option (3.9, 4.3, and 4.2 percent). The 
moderate "tending toward" grammar-translation option was also appreciably more often selected 
than was the corresponding "tending toward" audio-lingual option (22.6, 25.7, and 23.2 percent 
vs. 9.4, 12.3, 11.3). It appears necessary to conclude that, on a total coursework basis, the foreign 
language classcdpm experiences of all three respondent groups tend for the most part to be "ba- 
lanced" with respect to instructional approach or to favor the "grammar-translation" approach (as 
defined within the context of this particular survey question). It should be pointed out, however, 
that the question ^sked for an evaluative synthesis of all of the respondent's MPFL course experi- 
ences, and the aggregate data would not reveal individual courses with a highly audio-lingual orien- 
tation. 

*> 

Proficiency Variables 

The final portion of the "language background" section of Booklet A consisted of the three "can 
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do" proficiency self-assessment scales for speaking, listening comprehension, and reading— each 
scale presenting a series of statements descriptive of various language-use situatioas and asking the 
respondent to indicate in each instance whether he or she would be able to handle that situation 
(fr&m a language use point of view) "qCiitc easily," "with some difficulty," or 4 'with great difficul- 
ty or not at all. These descriptive statements were developed and refined in an earlier pilot study 
(sec Pan 1, Chapter 3), and were intended to represent a wide range of proficiency from the most 
basic "survival" types of language use up through the communicative and receptive competencies 
that would be expected of a near-native speaker of the language. 

Examination of the responses to each of the three self- appraisal scales by the three cohort groups 
indicates that the "can do" descriptions followed an order of generally increasing linguistic difficul- 
ty, in the sense that increasingly smaller percentages of students indicated that they could carry out 
the task in question "quite easily" or "with some difficulty,"' rather than "not at all." Complete 
percentage data for all three groups are shown in Appendix A. 

For ease of discussion, the percentage of students responding 4 'quite easily" to each "can do" 
statement for each of the cohort groups is reproduced in Figure 3.9.2. Interpreting these data in 
terms of the proportion of students who state that they can carry out the language tasks in question 
"quite easily" is considered appropriate in that this standard of performance would imply a natu- 
ralness and' readiness in response on the student's part that would be in keeping with effective use of 
the language in the real-life situations. "With some difficulty," on the other hand, would suggest 
false starts, hesitancies, and other disfluencies that would impede the communication or reception 
process. 



Figure 3.9.2. Percentage of Students Responding "Quite Easily" to "Can Do" 
* Proficiency Statements 
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Listening Comprehension 
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Reading Proficiency Freshmen Seniors 2-Year 

a) Read personal letters or notes written to me in which 63.0 55.4 59.0 
the writer has deliberately used simple words and con- 
structions 

b) Read, on store fronts, the type of store or the services 62.3 ^ 53.8 57.7 
provided (for example, "dry cleaning," "bonk store," I 

"butcher," etc.) j 

o) Understand newspaper headlines 46.5 j 41.1 45.5 

d) Read personal letters and notes written as they would 18.9 17.1 24.7 
be to a native speaker , 

e) Read and understand magazine articles at a level simi- 6.7 9.4 14.3 
lar to those found in Time or Newsweek, without using 

a dictionary 

f) Read popular novels without using a dictionary 4.9 6.7 10.2 

g) Read newspaper "want ads" with comprehension, 7.0 5.8 12.5 
even when many abbreviations are used 

h) Read highly technical material in a particular academic 1.6 2.6 4 7.7 
or piofessional field with no use or only very infrequent 

use of a dictionary 



An immediate observation is that for all three cohort groups, across all three skill areas, the re- 
sponses begin (with the exception of two apparently atypical "can do" statements) at about the 60 
percent level; that is to say, only about 60 percent of the respondents indicate that they can do even 
the simplest of the listed tasks "quite easily." The two exceptions are "count to 10 in the lan- 
guage* ' for the speaking scale, for which the percentage of freshmen, seniors, and two-year college 
students reporting themselves able to do so quite easily are 92.6, 93.1/and 91.5 percent, respec- 
tively; and, for listening comprehension, "understand very simple statements or questions in the 
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c language" (such as "Hello/' "How are you?," "What is your name?,^ctc.)! for which the re- 
sponse percentages are 93.4, 88.9, and 91.3. The high "quite easily" response rate for "count to 10 
in the language" is probably attributable to heavily drilled, rote learning of this particular element, 
which usually figures prominently in beginning language instruction and which it is assumed would 
be retained by virtually all students exposed o even briefly to a foreign language course. By the same 
token, the unusually high "quite easily" rate for the comprehension of such simple utterances as 
"Hello," "How are you?," etc., can also be viewed as a consequence of widespread routine inclu- 
sion of these formulaic expressions in beginning language courses. It is interesting to note that the 
next "can do" statement in the listening comprehension series, which involves the comprehension 
of slow, deliberately simplified, but non-formulaic speech, shows the considerably lower response 
rates of 56.3/48.7, and 56.1 percent. 

Comparisons across cohort groups show generally similar response frequencies for both the fresh- 
man and senior groups for each of the three skill areas. With occasional slight percentage variations 
for individual "can do" statements, the proportion of seniors indicating that they can carry out a 
particular language task "quite easily" is about the same as that of the freshman group. 

The two-year college responses^ on the whole, show a somewhat higher percentage of "quite eas- 
' ily" judgments for each of the individual "can do" statements, especially toward the end of the re- 
spective scales, where the language use tasks are more complex ^nd demanding. For example, on the 
speaking proficiency scale, 1 1.5 percent and 1 1.8 percent of the freshmen and seniors, respectively, 
indicated that they could "talk about my favorite hobby at some length, using appropriate vocabu- 
lary"; the corresponding figure for the two- year college group is 18.2 percent. For listening compre- 
he nsion,-the_abilityjtojcusily^uiideretan was reported by_9.JLpercent of 

the freshmen, 9.2 percent of the seniors, and 16.4 percent of the two-year college students. The 
generally higher level of self-reported language proficiency for the two-year college group may be at- 
tributable to the greater number of foreign students in tKifrcohort sample, for whom the MPFL (pre- 
sumed to be English) would show a higher level of proficiency because of the selectivity of this 
"study-abroad" group. * ~ 

Turning to each of the skill areas separately, it may be noted that language-use operations which 
about 50 to 60 percent of the respondents are able to carry out quite easily are very simple and 
highly delimited ("say*the days of the week"; "give the current date"; and "introduce myself in 
social situations, and use appropriate greetings and leave-taking expressions"). The percentage of 
quite easily' ' responses drops to about 30 to 35 percent for 1 ' give simple biographical information 
abo^ut myself (place of birth, composition of family, early schooling, etc."; "ask for directions on 
the street"; and "order a simple meal in a restaurant"). * 

Activities requiring somewhat more extemporaneous speech on personal topics ("talk about my 
favorite hobby at some length, using appropriate vocabulary"; "describe my present job, studies, 
- or other major life activities accurately and in detail' ' ; and " tell what I plan to be doing 5 years from 
now, using appropriate future tenses") were quite easily accomplished by only about 11 to 14 per- 
cent oi the freshmen and seniors (and somewhat more of the two-year cqllege students). The ability 
to speak quite easily on relatively abstract and impersonal topics ("describe the United States educa- 
tional system in some detail' ' ; 4 'state and support with examples and reasons a position on a contro- 
versial topic (forexample, birth control, nuclear safety, environmental pollution)"; and "describe 
the role played by Congress in the United States government system* ') was reported by only about 3 
to 7 percent of freshman and senior groups and somewhat more of the two-year college group. 

With respect to listening comprehension, understanding a native speaker who is "speaking slowly 
and carefully (i.e., deliberately adapting his or her speech to suit me)" obtained "quite easily" in- 
dications by approximately 50 to 56 percent of the three groups, with similarly slowed speech in a 
telephone-use siruation showing responses of about 38 ta44 percent. Comprehension of a native 
speaker at a normal conversational tempo (i.e., "speaking to me as quickly and as Colloquially as he 
or she would to another native speaker") showed a precipitous drop to 7.7 percent of the freshmen 
and 7.8 percent of the seniors. Understanding two native speakers talking rapidly between them- 
selves was a "quite easy" task for only 4.8 percent cf the freshman group and 6.1 percent of the 
seniors. 

v News broadcasts on the radio were easily comprehensible to 5.5 percent of the freshmen and 7.3 
percent of the seniors. For all three groups, the most difficult listening comprehension task was to 
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understand, on the telephone, a native speaker talking quickly and colloquially (4.6, 5.4, and 10.0 
percent, respectively). 

Reading comprehension showed a relatively low percentage of "quite easily" responses £ ss all 
of the "can do" statements (by comparison to the~sf>eakirig and~Iislching~comprehension scales)^- 
Beyond reading personal letters or notes which the writer has deliberately simplified, store front 
signs, and newspaper headlines (for which the "quite easily" responses ranged from 41.1 to 63.0 
percent), the next most frequently reported "quite easily" task ("read personal letters and notes 
written as they would be to a native speaker") showed response percentages of only 18.9 percent for 
the freshman g*oup and 17.1 percent for the seniors (two-year college: 24.7 percent). 

A functional, "reading for interest and/ or information" level of proficiency, as might be repre- 
sented by the statement "read and understand magazine articles at a level similar to those found in 
Time or Newsweek, without using a dictionary," reached the '.'quite easily" level for only 6.7 per- 
cent of the freshmen and 9.4 percent of the seniors (two-year college students: 14.3 percent). "Read 
popular novels without using a dictionary" was even less frequently indicated: 4.9 percent and 6.7 
percent for the freshman and senior groups. 

The most difficult task— reading "highly technical material in a particular academic or profes- 
sional field with no use or only very infrequent use of a dictionary" — was reported as quite easy by 
1.6 percent of the freshman respondents aifd 2.6 percent of the seniors. Two-year college percent- 
ages were somewhat higher (7.7 percent), again consistent with the presumed higher level of En- 
glish-as-an-MPFL of the two-year college group. 

Although the total extent of self-reported foreign language proficiency in the three survey popu- 
lations may be relatively low, there are nonetheless variations across.individuak in totaLscores on the 
speaking, listening, and reading proficiency scales. It would be of some interest to relate observed 
differences in the scale scores to the background, educational experiences, attitudes, and other char- 
acteristics of the survey participants, as embodied in their responses to the various relevant questions 
in Booklet A. 

Attitude Variables 

As previously described, Booklet A questions were grouped into six different categories or"blocks" 
for easier and more productive analysis: (1) Criteria, consisting of the variables to be ' 'predicted" by 
those in the other blocks, and including the foreign language sneaking, listening comprehension, 
and reading proficiency scales; (2) Background, including such personal characteristics as age, sex, 
ethnic group identification, geographic area of birth, and highest level of formal education attained 
by parents; (3) Educational Experiences, including, for example, years of high school study and 
number of college courses taken in various subject areas, high school and college grades, SAT or 
ACT scores obtained, immediate and long-term educational objectives, and (especially relevant to 
the foreign language analysis) length of time spent abroad and participation in summer- and year- 
abroad programs; (4) Information Acquisition: Media, covering newspaper-reading and television- 
watching habits, as well as the reading of ewsmagazines and special-interest publications; (5) Poli- 
tics, including own and father's/ mother's political party preference and rating of the "left" vs. 
"right" political attitudes of student and parents; and (6) Language Background and Attitudes, in- 
cluding the student's own native language, foreign language study in elementary school through 
college, language learning exposure outside the formal academic setting, identification of "most 
proficient foreign language" (MPFL), chronology of elementary-'hrough-college courses taken in 
the MPFL, relative emphasis of instruction in these courses ("grammar-translation" vs "audio-lin- 
gual" approach)', and high school and/ or college grade average in MPFLcourses. 

Figures 3.9.3. through 3.9.6. show, for each of blocks 2-6 (except for block 4, Politics, for which 
all correlations were below the cutoff point) all correlations of .20 or higher between the three "cri- 
terion" variables of self-reported speaking, listening, and reading proficiency in the student's MPFL 
and the individual background, experience, etc., variables comprised in these blocks. Although all 
correlations at orabpve .20 are shown in the figures, narrative discussion will be restricted to those 
correlations which are of a priori interest from a language-acquisition standpoint or show sufficient 
magnitude and/ or consistency across cohort groups to warrant attention. 

Age and sex of the student are not found to be correlated at a minimum level with self-reported 
MPFL proficiency in any of the three skill areas. Ethnic background is only sporadically and very 
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moderately related (correlations range from .20 to .28) to language proficiency within the nine co- 
hort group/ language skill combinations. Some tendency is observed for two-year college students' 
identification of themselves as of Puerto Rican, Cuban, Hispanic, or "other" ethnic-group origin to 
be positively related to scores on each of the three proficiency scales. A pattern of low but consistent 
correlations with MPFL proficiency is %lso seen for two-year college students reporting themselves to 
have been born in South America or Asia. 

Figure 3.9.3. Background 
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Across all nine cohort/ language skill combinations, correlations ranging from .26 to .48 and .51 
(the latter two from the two-year college group) are found between self-reported MPFL proficiency 
and student answers to the question 'Were you born in the United States?". Because of the coding 
procedure for this questional = "yes," 2 « "no"), positive correlations indicate that students re- 
porting themselves to be born outside of the United States also report higher proficiency in their 
"most proficient foreign language 1 ' than do students bom in the U.S. 

Moderate to high positive correlations are also foundTor all cohort/ language skill combinations 
except for freshman/ listening to the question "If you were not born in the United States, please in- 
dicate how old you were when you first came to the United States. ' ' Since U.S. -born students would 
have left this question blank, the observed correlations would show a rather pure measure of "age 
on entry" into the U.S. (for non native-born students) as related to self-reported MPFL skill, with 
greater age on first entry corresponding to greater MPFL proficiency. 

On the assumption that English is the "most proficient foreign language" of the great majority 
of those students who report other than "Black or Afro- American" or "Whit* or Caucasian" as 
their ethnic group and/or state that they were born outside of the United States, the observed back- 
ground correlations can for the most part be considered to reflect the relatively higherdegree of En- 
glish (second-language) proficiency of these students by comparison to the French, Spanish, etc., 
second- language proficiency of U.S. -born native speakers of English. This would, of course, not be 
surprising in light of the inherent selection process by which only students having at least a reason- 
able working command of English (and usually a substantially higher ievel of proficiency) would 
succeed in matriculating into (and remaining in) U.S. undergraduate institutions. 

A number of quite interesting correlation patterns are found between self-judged MPFL profi- 
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ciency^and several variables in the Educational Experiences block. An immediate observation is that 
measures of general aptitude or overall high school or college achievement are not found to be re- 
lated to MPFL skill. With respect to general scholastic aptitude, the SAT Verbal score correlates 
above the "not significant" threshold point for only one of the nine cohort group/skill combina- 
tions (freshmen/ reading) and docs so by only a very small margin (.21). By the same token, only 
one correlation above .20 is found for overall ACT score (.27, again for freshmen/ reading). SAT 
Math does not reach the threshold. 

Q> Figure 3.9.4. Educational Experiences 
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As a measure of general achievement, high school grade average shows no correlation of .20 or 
above, and college grade point average appears in only one of the nine figure cells (freshmen/speak- 
ing) at a level barely above the minimum (.21). By contrast, the number of modern foreign lan- 
guage courses taken in high school and in college are both fairly strongpredictors of self-judged lan- 
guage proficiency, ranging from .32 to .49 for high school courses and .22 to .46 for college courses. 
It is also interesting to notfc that there is no pattern of differential prediction with respect to the spe- 
cific language skill (i.e. , the number of high school language courses taken shows about equal corre- 
lations with speaking, listening, ard reading, and similarly for college language courses), suggesting 
that self- appraised proficiency increases comparably across the three skill areas with increasing num- 
bers of courses. 

"Yean; of foreign language completed in high school'* is an appreciably stronger predictor of cur- 
rent MPFL proficiency for the freshmen in the survey population than for the seniors, in keeping 
with the additional (and correlation- lowering) diversity of language- related experiences of the senior 
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group over the intervening college years. "Modern foreign language course(s) taken in college" is, 
on the other hand, more strongly related to self- appraised proficiency of the seniors, presumably be- 
cause of the greater number of courses entering this variable for the* seniors and the resulting in- 
crease in reliable variance. 

While the number of courses takirn in a modern foreign language is quite highly predictive of ac- 
quired proficiency, the taking of courses in other subject areas is not appreciably associated with fo- 
reign language proficiency. American studies, classical languages, and literature courses enter the 
correlation figure only very sporadically and at levels at or barely above the .20 criterion (.20 to .24). 
Students' indications that foreign language study wa* their "major or intended major" were mod- 
estly correlated with language proficiency scores for the senior cohort group (.27, .26, and .25 for 
.speaking, listening, and ryiding), but essentially uncorrected for -the freshman and two-year col- 
lege groups. 

"Length of time spent abroad" was positively correlated with proficiency for all nine cohort/ lan- 
guage skillcombinations at levels from .20 to .34, with the lowef correlations for the most part asso- 
ciated with the -prediction of reading ability. Following years of foreign language study in high 
school or collfcge, length of time abroad appears to be the strongest externally verifiable predictor of 
self- reported MPFL ability among all of the background variables in this section. 

A very interesting outcome is noted for responses to the question "Please indicate which of the 
following courses, if any, you believe have contributed to your awareness of world problems or is- 
sues," for which 19 course areas including "modern foreign languages" were listed. MPFL profi- 
ciency /was correlated with the selection of "modern foreign languages" in all 9 cells of the figurr, at 
IevjelS from .23^tov36. This indicates a definite tendency for those sti'ients who rated themselves re- 
latively more proficient in their MPFL to consider that foreign language courses had contributed to 
their awareness of woj Id issues--an appraisal that was not, however, borne out in the scoring results 
of the Test of Global Knowledge. 

The Information: Media block, consisted of 13 questions on television-watching habits, news- 
paper-or newsmagazine-rajdihg practices, and other contacts with and preferences concerning both 
audiovisual and print media. A$ shown in figure 3.9.5., correlations between responses to the vari- 
ous V media" questions and self-jud^d MPFL proficiency were, with only very few and for the most 
^rt apparently random exceptions, below the .20 minimum. However, based on quite slim evi- 
dence and with substantial caution in interpretation, it can be noted^that several of the above-mini- 
mum correlations rflate to items of an international nature, especially the "[I would watch on TV] 
specials about foreign countries and their cultures" response to television-viewing habits, which cor- 
relates with self-appraised language proficiency at levels of" .20 to .27 across eight of the nine pos- 
sible cohort/ language $kill*combinations. Although by no means substantial evidence, there is at 
least a hint in these data that higher levels of language proficiency are associated with greater inter- 
est and involvement in obtaining information on international or "global" topics. 



Figure 3.9.5. Information: Madia 
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Correlations at or greater than .20 for all questions in the Language Background and Attitudes 
block are shown in Figure 3.9.6. This figure shows a fairly large number of wha,t must frankly be 
considered sporadic artifacts of the particular sample of students included in the survey that have lit- 
tle observed consistency or interpretive value. For example, "German is mothers native lan- 
guage"— appearing only once in the nine figure cells above the minimum correlation level (for 
"senior/ listening/' at a level of .22), or "Studied French as a foreign language in elementary or sec- 
ondary school" appearing once at a level of .20 for "senior/ reading proficiency"— suggests no un- 
derlying pattern or relationship of significance and may reasonably be passed over in the discussion. 
Correlations for several other questions are of sufficient magnitude and distributed extensively 
enough to indicate or at least strongly suggest a genuine and consistent relationship between self- 
rated language proficiency and the particular language background item involved. 

The first question in the language background section asked for student identification of "your 
own native language (mother tongue)." with a total of 14 languages (including English) listed, as 
well as a space for "Other." For two-year college students, the identification of "Spanish" as a na- 
tive language was quite strongly associated with MPFL skill (.36, .37, and .37 for listening, speak- 
ing, and reading comprehension). This probably reflects the large number of two-year college stu- 
dent* of Hispanic origin who report their native tongue to be Spanish but who arc highly proficient 
in English as an MPFL. A similar but much weaker set of correlations (.20, .26, .*21) is shownVor the 
trcshman group, again probably reflecting relatively greater English (MPFL) proficiency for mem- 
bers of this group who consider themselves native speakers of Spanish. Analogous interpretations of 
the correlational -data arc possible for students in both the senior and two-year college groups who 
report "Other" native languages. 

An even more salient indication of the probable higher level of English MPFL proficiency of non- 
native speakers of English in the survey sample is the consistent pattern of above .20 correlations for 
students who reported studying English as a foreign language in elementary/secondary school or 
college. This is especially apparent for two-year college students, for whom the relevant correlations 
range from .33 to .50. Further support of the relatively more proficient non-native English speaker 
hypothesis is provided in the .29 to .53 correlations between MPFL proficiency and the student 
identification of his or her MPFL as being English. 

As noted also in responses to some of the educational experiences (block 3) questions, foreign lan- 
guage contact opportunities outside of the United States arc substantially related to self-judged lan- 
guage proficiency. To the question "Did you acquire any of your MPFL ability from experience 
other than formal education" (with two of the response options being "living abroad" and "study- 
ing abroad"); living abroad correlated at levels of .27 to .40 across all cohort/ language skill group- 
ings. Study abroad was somewhat less highly related to self-judged MPFL proficiency on an across- 
cohorts basis, but showed fairly substantial correlations in the senior group (.37, .39, and .39 for 
speaking, listening comprehension, and reading), most* probably because this would be the only 
one of the three cohort groups that would have had the opportunity to participate in the popular 
(and presumably languagc-proficicncy-enhancing) junior ycar-abroad programs. 

Opportunities to acquire MPFL ability from "family members speaking it" and "f* ; «rnd(s) or 
people in the neighborhood speaking it" were also associated with self-appraised proficiency at 
levels of .21 to .43. With respect to formal language study, course grades in the MPFL in high school 
and/or college were consistently moderately good predictors of self-judged proficiency, with correla- 
tion levels of .28 to .37. 

By far the best single predictor of MPFL scores on the three "can do" proficiency measures was 
the sum cf the 15-itcm "language attitudes" scale, in which the student indicated, on a five-point 
scale, the extent of his own personal interest in and motivation/or studying a foreign language, po- 
sitive opinions concerning the general (public) value of foreign language study, absence of "linguis- 
tic cthnoccntrism" (e.g., "learning a foreign language is unnecessary because English is spoken al- 
most everywhere"), and orientation toward "integrative" rather than "instrumental" purposes for 
foreign language study. Across the nine cohort/skiil cells, freshmen/speaking showed a correlation 
of .32; the other eight combinations showed correlations ranging from .46 to .53. 
c It bears repeating that the observed correlations do not and, unfortunately, cannot in and of 
themselves elucidate the question of whether increasing foreign language proficiency on the part of 
the student brings about a higher level of interest in and motivation for language study (as well as 
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the other affective orientations associated with higher scores on the language attitude questions). 
Further studies oriented specifically toward investigating the causal underpinnings of the observed 
statistical relationship will be needed to more fully understand and interpret this correspondence. 
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Chapter 10 

Attitudes and Perceptions 



Thomas S. Barrows 

9 

In Chapter II wc described the development of five affective measures. This chapter presents the re- 
sults of the corresponding sections of the survey according to the titles of the measures that appeared 
in the survey materials. The Likert items' development described first in Chapter II becomes "Stu- 
dent Opinion Survey" here and is dealt with first here, too. The Self-Report items of Chapter II be- 
come "Student Self-Perceptions" here, the Semantic Differential becomes "Assessment of World 
Issues," and Error-Choice is dealt with last as it was in Chapter II. A final section deals with corre- 
lates of the effective scores. 

This ordering will be seen as advantageous by the discerning reader, for the quality or amount of 
information derived from each of the four measures declines for largely technical reasons as we move 
from the second through the third to the fourth instrument. 

Student Opinion Survey 

Five scales in the common Likert format were included in this section, the items from the scales be- 
ing mixed so that the objectives of the scales were not obvious. Thirty-two items were included in 
total. 

Separate analyses of freshman, senior, and two-year student survey results indicate that the five 
factor structure found in pretesting is essentially replicated in the survey results. Figure 3-10. 1 below 
provides latent roots that support the replicated five factor interpretation. 
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In the three groups (Ns are 850-1000) five factors account for 88 to 90 percent of the common vari- 
ance. 

We will not reproduce all the details of the factor analyses of student opinion survey results here 
for two reasons. First, the analyses replicate the structures obtained at pretest, and second, the re- 
sults are strikingly similar for freshmen, seniors, and fwo-year students. The consistency of the re- 
sults is reassuring, and we will assume, therefore, that the reader will accept our interpretations 
without copius statistical evidence. 
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In the Figures 3.10.2. - 3.10.6. we have grouped the 32 items according to the five factors. 
Twenty-seven of the 32 items arc assigned unambiguously by their largest correlations ranging from 
. 31 to .81 with primary factors in each of the three student groups. The remaining five items arc as- 
signed to scales according to two out of three largest correlations with a single factor. The five items 
arc 8. 10, 19, 23, and 32. Response options for all the items were: 1. Strongly Agree; 2. Agree; 3. 
Indifferent; 4. Disagree; 5. Strongly Disagree. 

Figure 3.10.2. Chauvinism Scale 
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24. The only way peace can be main- 
tained is to keep America so powerful and 
well-armed that no other nation will dare 
to attack us. 
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Each of these questions resulted in a good spread of responses. Generally, seniors have the lowest 
percentage of "Indifferent" responses, and the highest proportion of disagreement with the chau- 
vinist, nationalist statements offered. Freshmen and two-year students arc dose together in propor- 
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tion disagreeing (response 4 or 5); the proportion of two-year students is higher on three of the 
seven items. 

More interesting perhaps is the interpretation we may give to the spread of responses, for on each 
item an appreciable proportion agree or a gree strongly with the chauvinist, ultranationalist state- 
ments. 1 he piece ae resistance in our view is " Y m f or my tOuntry , right or w rong. ' ' Over one qoar- 
ter of the freshmen and two-year students agree with that statement. Equally remarkable is that al- 
most one fifth of the seniors do, too. Similar variety is shown by the other item response spreads, al- 
though the statements that serve as stimuli there do not seem as extreme to us. 

The results in Figure 3.10.3. suggest first that appreciable proportions of the three student groups 
favor world government. Summing over "Agree" and "Strongly Agree," we note that about a 
third of each group favors international control of mining and distribution of mineral resources, 
about two-fifths believe that we should have a World Government that could make binding laws 
and that an international authority should control nuclear energy, and about two-thirds report that 
we should settle all differences with other nations within a World Government. However, approxi- 
mately two-thirds in each group disagree or strongly disagree with the statement that we should give 
up United States independence or submit to World Government authority. Only about one in four 
would prefer to be a citizen of the world rather than of a country. 



Figure 3*10*3* World Government Scale 
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rather than of any country. 



Fr. 8.0 12.3 21.2 37.8 20.6 

Sr. 9.6 15.7 17.2 39.1 18.5 

2-yr. 13.8 18.4 21.4 31.0 15.4 



30. The United States ought to be will- 
ing to give up its independence and sub- 
mit to the authority of a United States of 
the World. 

Fr. 
Sr. 
2-yr. 



2.4 


8.0 


23.8 


33.7 


32.2 


4.0 


10.1 


20.8 


35.6 


29.5 


3.8 


10.3 


28.2 


30.0 


27.7 
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Onecan only wonder what interdependence means to students and where they would stand on an 
independence-interdependence scale had wc been clever enough. to devise one. The current duta 
suggest confusion if not contradiction, and we wonder how an effective curriculum might resolve it. 
The historic, cherished value of independence would seem quite a roadblock to the development of 
Tknowledgeabie, positive valuing i>i interdependence. 

Responses to the War Scale items tabled below point out that while war is viewed quite negative- 
ly, there are important qualifications, and these qualifications are attended to most frequently by 
the seniors as a group. The first item shows this pattern, inasmuch as the preponderance of re- 
sponses art "Strongly Agree" and "Disagree" in all three groups and that variation from "Strongly 
Agree" is greater for seniors than it is for the other two groups. Maintenance of justice is introduced 
as a qualifying condition in Item 13, and seniors respond to it more than the other groups. Similar- 
ly, on Item 27, seniors respond more than the other two groups to "serious consequences," and on 
Item 18 they appear more willing as a group to consider "conceivable justification" for war. On 
Items 22 and 31, more seniors seem willing to consider violence as a method of changing govern- 
ments. 

Figure 3.10.4. War Seal* 

7 2 3 *4 5 



10. War is a satisfactory way to solve in- 
ternational problems. 



Fr. 


0.7 


3.2 


4.3 


22.9 


69.0 


Sr. 


0.8 


4.1 


3.7 


27.9 


63.6 - v v 


2-yr. 


1.6 


1.7 


5.7 


23.7 


67:3 



13. Under some conditions, war is ne- 
cessary to maintain justice. 



Fr. 


7.3 


40.4 


13.0 


21.7 


17.6 


Sr. 


7.2 


47.3 


10.8 


20.5 


14.2 


2-yr. 


9.0 


37.5 


14.0 


21.2 


18.4 



18. There is no conceivable justification 
for war. 

Fr. 24.4 20.6 17.3 32.0 5.7 

Sr. 20.2 17.3 10.5 41.4 10.6 

2-yr. 22.1 23.3 19.7 26.5 8.4 

22. Changes in government should al- 
ways be accomplished through peaceful 
means. 

Fr. 32.7 47.3 12.4 7.1 0.6 

Sr. 24.8 *).9 11.2 13.6 0.6 

2-yr. "32.5 48.4 11.9 6.3 0.8 

27. People should refuse to engage in 
any war, no matter how serious toe con- 
sequences to their country may be. 

Fr. 5.0 8.7 16.5 53.0 16.9 

Sr. 3.8 9.1 12.3 53.7 21.0 

2-yr. 8.7 10.3 17.7 46.9 16.5 

31. Violent revolution is sometimes the 
only way to eliminate an oppressive gov- 

6rnment - Fr. 5.6 39.4 19.2 21.6 14.3 

Sr. 7.5 50.9 15.6 17.4 8.6 

2-yr. 6.0 36.6 18.8 26.3 12.4 

Five Cooperation Scale questions deal with immigration of foreign persons or capital to the 
United States. The results paint an alarmingly exclusionary attitude. Items 4 and 12 have response 
patterns that are especially provoking— -less than a third of the students disagree with limiting im- 
migration of foreigners, and about two-thirds agree with a policy forbidding foreign purchases of 
American farmland. Students appear more willing to assist foreigners when the question involves 
helping other countries with malnutrition problems (Items 2 and 21), or when the action or policy 
proposed does not specify the U.S. as an agent. 
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Figure 3.10.5. Cooperation Scab 



2. I believe that the United States 
s h ou ld s end f ood and ma teri als to a n y 



country that needs them. 



Fr. 

Sr. 
2-yr. 



4. The im migration of foreigners to this 
country should be kept down so that we 
can provide for Americans first. 



7.8 
5.1 
10.2 



28.9 
31.4 
32.5 



16.9 
12.7 
16.3 



38.4 
39.5 
29.1 



8.1 
11.3 
11.8 



Fr. 


18.0 


31.2 


20.3 


23.0 


7.5 


Sr. 


10.4 


31.5< 


18.7 


32.9 


6.5 


2-yr. 


71.1 


30.3 


22.1 


21.7 


4.8 



12. We should not allow foreign busi- 
ness enterprises to buy American farm- 
land. 

Fr. 
Sr. 
2-yr. 

15. Immigrants should not be permitted 
to come into our country if they compete 
with our own workers. 



17. Any healthy individual, re& v . 

race or religion, should be allowed to live 
• in whatever country he chooses. 

Fr., 
Sr. 
2-yr. 



28.7 


37.7 


21.7 


9.7 


2.2 


26.0 


37.9 


17.3 


14.8 


3.8 


30.1 


32.6 


21.7 


11.7 


3.9 



Fr. 


7.8 


21.3 


26.5 


37.0 


7.3 


Sr. 


5.5 


22.6 


22.7 


40.8 


8.3 


2-yr. • 


8.9 


17.4 


28.7 


383 


6.7 



28.5 


40.2 


14.3 


14.2 


2.8 


31.0 


39.7 


16.4 


10.1 


2.8 


32.7 


40.6 


16.1 


8.2 


2.4 



19. Our country should have the right to 
prohibit certain facial and religious groups 
from immigrating. 

Fr. 
Sr. 
2-yr. 

21. It is*our responsibility to do every- 
thing possible to prevent people from 
starving anywhere in the world. 



25. The United States should be open to 
all those who wish to settle here. 



32. Well-fed people in developed na- 
tions should voluntarily cut back on their 
food consumption and contribute food to 
the inadequately fed in underdeveloped 
nations. . . . 

Fr." 
Sr. 
2-yr. 



5.0 


13.0 


17.2 


37.1 


27.1 


4.6 


11.2 


14.0 


40.1 


30.1 


5.0 


13.1 


21.4 


34.9 


25.7 



Fr. 


14.6 


34.4 


23.0 


20.1 


7.8 


Sr. 


15.7 


37.1 


13.6 


24.9 


8.7 


2-yr. 


19.1 


35.7 


22.8 


16.9 


5.6 



Fr. 


7.4 


31.4 


22.4 


32.1 


6.7 


Sr. 


7.7 


32.1 


21.3 


34.6 


4.4 


2-yr. 


9.7 


28.0 


25.9 


29.1 


7.2 



11.2 
7.4 
11.1 



38.5 
41.1 
35.8 



28.9 
23.9 
30.3 



17.7 
22.8 
19.4 



3.6 
4.9 
3.4 



The Human Rights Scale finally provides results to warm the heart. Although we need such re- 
sults badly to balance the less flattering results from the four preceding scales, we must point out 
that the items do not present value dilemmas or even controversial statements for agreement or dis- 
agreement. In view of that, thfc responses are not surprising. 
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Hour* 3.10.6. Human Rights Scale 



5. Political freedom is a basic human 



liyht and no government should bo per- — - 












mitted to abridge it. 


39.6 




12.8 


5.9 


1.1 


Cr 

rl. 


Cr 

Ol - 


41.1 


39.1 


io!6 


7!8 


1.5 


2-yr. 


463 


37! 1 


ii!o 


5.1 


0.5 


8. Everyone should Have the right to 












leave any country, including his own, and 












to return to his country. 












Fr. 


37.4 


40.6 


10.5 


9.4 


2.1 


Sr. 


41.4 


39.4 


.9.1 


8.5 


1.7 


2-yr. 


41.8 


39.9 


9.2 


7.2 


1.9 


11. No government should deny access 












to basic education to any of its citizens. 












Fr. 


69.3 


25.0 


2.7 


2.6 


0.5 


Sr. 


68.9 


26.8 


2.5 


0.5 


1.3 


2-yr. 

\ 


68.8 


22 


5.5 


2.8 


0.8 


23. It is none of our business if other 












governments restrict the personal free- 












dom of their citizens. 












Fr. 


4.6 


15.1 


23.7 


40.3 


16.3 


Sr. 


3.1 


14.1 


15.5 


47.4 


20.0 


2-yr. 


4.9 


16.9 


25.3 


36.7 


16.1 



Student Self-Perceptions 

This collection of items was originally written to tap interest, feelings of worldwide kinship, and em- 
pathy or concern using a response mode of "True" or "Fake" to descriptive statements about one- 
self. Although they were conceived as having these three components, analysis of pretest responses 
revealed that the items were so tightly interrelated psychologically as to render trivial distinctions 
among the three components. Factor analyses of the survey data replicate the pretest findings. 



Figure 3.10.7. Characteristic Roots for 10 Salt -Report Hams 

(cumulative percent of common variance) 
Freshmen Seniors 2-Year 



1.49 ( 56 ) ' 7.76 ( 48) 1.81 ( 62) 

.81 ( 87 + ) 1.00 ( 78) .68 { 86) 

.34 (100 + ) .48 ( 89) .55 (105) 

.18 .44 (101) .21 

.06 .14 .08 
.02 



The characteristic roots tabled above can be argued to support a multifactor interpretation of the 
ten items. However, when two factors are extracted, they are not very useful but merely point out 
that items 2 and 7 apparently have content that evokes refconses that may vary discernably from re- 
spohses to tHe other "eight 'itemsTTtem 4 correlates with both factors in the two factor solutions. 
.When three or more factors are extracted and rotated, the resulting factors are characterized in too 
many cases by one or two appreciable correlations, and our interpretation and decision's, therefore, 
to stay with one factor. We view the scale as the best single, short measure of the affective compo- 
nent of global understanding inasmuch as it taps three rational components ("interest," "kin- 
ship," 1 'concern 1 ') that can be summarized in a single score. 

Means and standard deviations for the three survey groups are given in Figure 3. 10.8. These data 
indicate that the average response to the ten items was to mark some combination of 6 + items indi- 
cating a positive global attitude (interest, kinship, and concern). For each group, approximately 
two-thirds of the students' scores lie in the interval of plus or minus one standard deviation. Two 
two-year student data yield both the highest aterageand highest variability, although the differ- 
ences are slight and probably not of practical importance. 
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Figure 3.10.8. Student S«if-P«rc«ptk>ns 

Mean , S.D. 



Freshman 532 

Seniors 6.43 2.12 

2-year 6.44 2.30 



Student responses appear in Figure 3.10.9., where we have grouped the scale's questions accord- 
ing to our original intentions to measure interest, kinship, and concern. Responses to questions 1,5, 
and 8 reflect a moderate degree of reported interest in international relations, developments, and 
events, and high interest in studying other cultures. Specific wording probably accounts for some of 
the variation among the responses.' For example, * Whenever I can" in question 1 probably suggests 
consistency of behavior that few can honestly report. 

Figure 3.10.9. Responses to Student Self-Perception Items 

(in percent) 

Interest • True False 



Kinship 



1. I am interested in international relations and acquire infor- Fr. 60.3 39.7 

mation about international developments whenever I can. Sr. 05.3 347 

2-yr. 64.5 35.5 

5. I rarely read news articles about international events. Fr. 28.0 74 0 

Sr. 20.3 797 

2-yr. 21.6 78.4 

8. I am not interested in studying other cultures. Fr. 12.1 87 9 

Sr. 12! 1 87!9 

2-yr. 12.3 87.7 



3. ^ am most comfortable with people from my own culture. Fr. 78.6 21.4 

Sr. 77.9 22.1 

2-yr. 70.7 29.3 

4. I feel a strong kinship with the worldwide human family. Fr. 41 4 58 6 

Sr. 42.4 . 57.6 

2-yr. 49.2 50.8 

6. I find the customs of foreigners difficult to understand. Fr. 27.8 72 2 

Sr. 22.8 77.2 

2*yr. 28.7 71.3 

9. I have almost nothing in common with people in underde- Fr. 28.0 72.0 

veloped nations. \ , Sr. 27.7 72^3 

2-yr. 25.2 74!8 

10. I make an effort to meet people from other countries. Fr. - 60.0 40.0 

Sr. 58.6 41.4 

2-yr. 63.8 36.2 

Concern _ ___ _ _ 



2. The fact that a flood can kill 25,000 people in India is very Fr. 70.5 29.5 

depressing to me. Sr. 69.0 31.0 

2-yr. 71.5 28.5 

7. When I hear that thousands' of people are starving in Fr. 69.4 30.6 

Cambodia, I feel very frustrated. Sr. 71.6 28 4 

2/r. 65.3 34> 



Questions 3, 4, 6, 9, and 10 were selected to tap "kinship.' 1 This construct should not be thought 
of as the opposite of ethnocentrism because the roots of that construct have historically stressed eth- 
nicity and prejudice. The flavor of our items seems less pointed toward this positive or negative eval- 
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uation, and we should caution the reader not to assign the connotations of ethnocentrism or its op- 
positeto these items. The. results, however, seem generally disappointing, 
o Items 2 and 7 are intended to reflect empathy, a term often used in the literature of global under- 
standing. We are doubtful that we have captured the richness of the literature here, but again we 
mu st uu tc t hat a siz e able proportio n- of th e s tud efHs-de-Ret-report^m pathctic responses-to-the situ- 
ations sampled by the items. 
Assessment of World Issues 

Students were asked to provide their perceptions of world issues or problems by rating eight prob- 
lems according to eleven scales in this section of the survey and by ranking 10 world problems ac- 
cording to importance on Item 18 and interest on Item 19 of Part I. Percentages of students choos- 
ing each rating option for the Assessment of World Issues stimulus issues and scafes are presented in 
Appendix A. Median rankings for Items 18 and 19 appear thdre too. Scoring the scales required re- 
versing 1, 3, 6, 9. 10, and 11, and scores obtained reflect these reversals. 

Figures 3.10.10a. through 3.10.10c. present mean ratings and ranks for each ot 8 issues and 11 
scales of the Assessment of World Issues. Note that mean ratings on several scales are uniformly high 
when we recognize that the scale values were 1 through 5 with 3 as a midpoint. For example, Inter* 
group Conflict has, for freshmen, the lowest mean on the importance scale (3.75, ranked eighth), 
but it is still .75 points above the scale midpoint of 3- International Conflict and War has a mean 
rating of 4.88, indicating that almost all freshmen rated it as highly important and, indeed, data 
displayed in the appendix reveal the following response distribution after the required scoring rever- 
sal: 

5 4 3 2 .1 



This problem is impor- 
tant. 



92.3 



5 7 



.1 1.1 This problem is unim- 

portant. 



The mean of all the importance ratings for freshmen is, in fact, above 4.5* indicating that most if 
not all of the problems were seen as highly important by most freshmen. 



ERLC 



Figure 3.10.10a. 
Ranks ( 



Assessment of World Issues 
) and Mean Ratings 
Freshmen 



1. This problem is important. 


(6) 
4.57 


(7) 
4.56 


(4}' 
4.68 


(8) 
3.75 


(2) 
4.81 


(3) 
4.73 


(5) 
4.67 


. U) 
4.88 


2. 1 know a lot about this problem. 


(5) 
3.22 


(7) 
3.13 


(4) 
3.50 


(8) 
2.25 


(1) 
3.65 


(3) 
3.5^ 


(6) 
3.17 


c (2) 
3.61 


3. The American government can do a lot to 
solve this problem. 


(5) 
4.02 


(7) 
3.86 

0 


(4) 
4.19 


(8) 
3.13 


(1) 
4.18 


(3) 
4.21 


(6) 
3.98 


(2) 
4.16 


4. This problem will increase in the next twen- 
ty years. 


(3) 
3.98 


(8) 
3.10 


IB) 
3.75 


(7) 
3.29 


(1) 
4.31 


(4) 
3.93, 


(6) 
3.67 


(2) 
4.03 


5. This problem is interesting to learn about. 


(3) 
3.98 


(4) 
.3-93 


(7) 
^.65 


(8) 
J3.25 


(2) 
4.21 


(5) 
3.74 


(6) 
3.73 


(1) 
4.24/ 


6. This problem is solvable. 


m 

3.98 


(3) 
3.95 


(4) 
3.82 


(8) 
3.36 


(7) 
3.65 


(5-6) 
3.76 


(2) 
3.C7 


(5-6) 
3.76 


7. International organizations can do a lot to 
solve this problem. 


(3*4) 
3.81 


<3-4) 
3.81 


(8) 
3.06 


(7) 
3.31 


(5) 
3.72 


(6) 
3.43 


(2) 
4.08 


(1) 
4.19 


8. This problem is avoidable. 


(1) 
3.27 


(2) 
3.26 


M8) 
2.75 


(7* 
2.77 


(6) 
2.87 


(5) 
2.94 


(3) 
3.23 


. (4) 
3.16 


9. This problem is related to many other prob- 
lems. 


(4) 
4.29 


(7) 
4.08 


(3) 
4.41 


(8) 
3.85 


(5) 
4.22 


(2) 
4.47' 


(6) 
4.09 


(1) 
4.48 


10. This problem is long-term. 


(1) 
4.33 


(7) 
3.80 


(6) 
3.83 


(8) 
3.56 


(2) 
4.23 


(5") 
3.86 


(4) 
3.89 


(3) 
4.04 


11. This problem is of concern' to people in 
many parts of the world. 


(4) 
4.33 


(5) 
4.28 


(7) 
4.20 


(8) 
3.91 


(3) 
4.41 


(6) 
4.22 


(2) 
4.55 


(1) 
4.75 
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Figure 3.19.10b. A mw wwt of World Issues 
fUnks ( ) and Mun Ratings 
Seniors 



1. This problem is important. 


(5-6) 
4.64 


(7) 
4.56 


(5-6) 
4.64 


(8) 
3.91 


(2) 
4.84 


(3) 
4.72 


(4) 
4.68 


(1) 
f 86 


2. 1 know a lot about this problem. 


(5) 
3.39 


(6) 
3.23 


(3) 
3.53 


(8) 
2.59 


(1) 
3.69 


(4) 
3.41 


(7) 
3.17 


(2) 
3.61 


3. The American government can do a lot to 
solve this problem. 


(2-3) 
4.15 


(7) 
3.76 


(6) 
4.01 


(8) 
'3.13 


(1) 
4.30 


(4) 
4.13 


(5) 
4.06 


(2-3) 
4.15 


4. This problem will increase in the next twen- 
ty years. 


(3) 
4.04 


(8) 
3.18 


(6) 
3.68 


(7) 
3.45 


(1) 
4.47 


(4) 
3.99 


(5) 
3.69 


(2) 
4.06 s 


5. This problem is interesting to learn about. 


(3) 
4.06 


(4) 
3.93 


(7) 
3.69 


(8) 
3.42 


(1-2) 
4.17 


(5) 
3.83 


(6) 
3.74 


(1-2) 
4.17 


6. This probiem is solvable. 


(2) 
3.98 


(3) 
3.77 


(4) 
3.72 


(8) 
3.32 


(5) 
3.71 


(6) 
3.60 


4.03 


(7) 
3.56 


7. International organizations can do a lot to 
solve this problem. 


(3) 
3.90 


(4) 
3.89 


(8) 
2.91 


(6) 
3.36 


(5) 
3.87 


(7) 
3.29 


(1) 
4.15 


(2) 
4.10 


8. This problem is avoidable. 


(3) 
3.29 


(2) 
3.30 


(7) 
2.82 


(8) 
2.73 


(6) 
2.83 


(5) 
3.06 


(1) 
3.51 


(4) 
3.22 


9. This problem is related to many other prob- 
lems. 


(4) 
4.44 


(6-7) 
4.28 


(3) 
4.49 


(8) 
4.08 


o (5) 
4.38 


(1) 
4.54 


(6-7) 
4.28 


(2) 
4.52 


10. This problem is long-term. 


(2) 
4.42 


(4) 
4.05 


(6) 
3.S9 


(8) 
3.77 


(1) 
4.53 


(7) 
3.95 


(5) 
4.03 


(3) 
4.26 


11. This problem is of concern to people in 
many parts of the world. 


(5) 
4.32 


(4) 
4.44 


(7) 
4.22 


(8) 
4.08 


(3) 
4.54 


(6) 
4.26 


(/) 
4.67 


(1) 
4.81 



Hgurs 3.10.1Cc. Assessment of World Issues 
Ranks ( ) and Maan Ratings 
Two-Year Students 



1. This problem is important. 


(7) 
4.56 


(6) 
4.58 


(4) 
4.72 


(8) 
3.88 


(3) 
4.77 


(2) 
4.80 


(5) 
4.63 


(1) 
4.86 


2. 1 know a lot about this problem. 


(5) 
3.20 


(6). 
3.19 


(1) 
3.57 


(8) 
2.53 


(4) 
3.43 


(2) 
3.55 


(7) 
3.14 


(3) 
3.47 


3. The American government can do a lot to 
solve this problem. ' ■ 4 


(5) 
4.06 


(7) 
3.83 


(3) 
4.09 


(8) 
3.12 


(2) 
4.13 


(1) 
4.27 


(6) 
4.03 


(4) 
4.08 


4. i This problem will increase in the next twen- 
ty years. 


(3) 
3.91 


(8) 
3.19 


(5) 
3.66 


(7) 
3.34 


(1) 
4.16 


(4) 
3.88 


(6) 
3.65 


(2) 
4.02 


5. This problem is interesting to learn about. 


(3) 
3.93 


(4) 
3.84 


(7) 
3.67 


(8) 
3.35 


(2) 
4.11 


(5) 
3.83 


(6)' 
3.72 


(1) 
4.21 


6. This probiem is solvable. 


(2) 
3.97 


' (3) 
3.92 


(5) 
3.85 


(8) 
3,37 


(6) 
3.71 


(4) 
3.87 


(1) 
3.98 


(7) 
3.62 


7. international organizations can do a lot to 
solve this problem. 


(3) 
3.80 


(4) 
3.79 


(8) 
3.17 


(7) 
3.19 


(5) 
3.74 


(6) 
3.41 


(2) 
3.90 


(1) 
3.97 


8. This problem is avoidable. 


(4-5) 
2.96 


(2-3) 
3.03 


(7) 
2.73 


(8) 
2.72 


(6) 
2.83 


(4-5) 
2.98 


(1) 
3.19 


"(2-3) 
3.03 


9. This problem is related to many other prob- 
lems. 


(4) 
4.24 


(7) 
4.09 


(2) 
4.44 


(8) 
3.89 


(5) 
4.20 


(1) 
4.46 


(6) 
4.15 


(3) 
4.42 


10. This probiem is long-term. 


(1)< 
4.27 


(5-6) 
3.84 


(7) 
3.80 


(8) 
3.60 


(2) 
4.16 


(5-6) 
3.84 


(4) 
3.87 


(3) 
4.07 


11. This problem is of concern to people in 
many parts of the world. 


(3-4) 
4.22 


(6) 
4.15 


(5) 
4.17 


(8) 
3.88 


(3-4) 
4.22 


(7) 
4.14 


(2) 
4.35 


<1) 
4.59 
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Similar rating levels seem to be present for all three groups ^n the following sc*!<»: 

"The American Government can do si lot to solve this problem. 11 
"This prob'tm is related to many other problems." 

"This problem is long-t e rm. — 

"This problem is of concern to people in many parts of the world.** 

and, as noted above, 

"This problem is important. 1 \ 

Given the general level of rating? on these scales, we may conclude first that most world problems 
arc seen as important, interrelated, long-term, and of broad or universal concern. Qn the other 
hand and somewhat naively, the three groups of students seem to.view the problems as smenable to 
solution by ' ' the American government. ' * Of course specific problems o£ issues are differentiated to 
some degree on these five scales, but the means are so uniformly high that the attendant rankings 
should be treated with some caution. Responses to the 6 remaining scales are spread more evenly, 
and the means are not as extreme. Thus the rankings are more informative of students* perceptions. 

Figures ^.10.11. and 3.10.12a. through 3.10.12c. present the results of another analysis of re- 
sponses to the Perception of World Problems section. Here we have factored the correlations among 
scales after removal of person and stimulus means and have found two factors corresponding 
roughly to the first and third factors that emerged from pretest data. The second pretest factor has 
disappeared because the two pretest scales "Necessary /Unnecessary*' and "Rational/ Irrational" 
constituting it were not carried from pretesting into the survey, and the two factor solution is sup* 
ported by the roots in the first of the figures. 

Figure 3.10.11. Characteristic Roots for Asssssmant of Perceptions of World Problems 

Within Correlation Matrix 

(cumulative percentage of variance) 



Root 


Freshmen 


Senior 


2-year 


1 


1.53 ( 54) 


1.67 ( 54 ) 


1.54 ( 56) 


2 


.79 i 22) 


.86 ( 82 ) 


.74 ( 82) 


3 


.32 ( 94) 


.36.( 93 ) 


.40 { 97) 


4 


.26 (103) 


.22 (100 + ) 


.21 (105) 



Figures 3. 10. 12a. through 3.10.12c. depict the issues arrayed in a two-dimensional plot with each 
dimension corresponding to one of the factors. Numbers in pfr-entheses give the varimax factor 
loadings for respective variables on the factors and the projection of each issue on each factor is equi- 
valent to a stimulus factor score. Elevations (the vertical axis) correspond to higher-rated solvability 
and, as the legends indicate, avoidability (freshmen and seniors), and "the American government 
can do a lot to solve this problem* 1 (seniors and two-year students). The horizontal dimensions arc 
more complex composites. More component scales arc collapsed into the single dimensions and, as 
» the legends shows, the components vary from group to group. In spite of this variation, a common 
flavor seems interpretable— displacement to the right indicates interest in learning about the prob. 
lem, its importance, knowing a lot abo ut it, and its increasing or long-term nature. P roblems' je- 
latedness to other problems is also a component for freshmen and seniors. It enters into the hori- 
zontal projections for two-year students but at a level well below the criterion used for interpreting 
these results. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of the three plots is their similarity. Apparently, percep- 
tions of the problems are quite similar in the three groups of students. The appearance of similarity 
seems to be established by three or four common locations of a problem or group of problems. 
These include Intergroup Conflict as a consistent outlier; Denial of Basic Human Rights and Malnu- 
trition and Inadequate Health Care as a consistent pair in the upper-middle area; the Environ- 
mental Pollution, Unemployment, and Inflation triplet that is fairly tightly grouped for freshmen 
and two-year students and spread — but in the same area— -for seniors; and the consistent projection 
of International Conflict and War and De[ etion of Natural Resources to the right of the space. 

Intergroup Conflict is clearly rated as the least important, interesting, known, etc., problem and 
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Rqut* 3.10.12a. As— smtnt of WoHd hum 
Stimulus I 



0.43- 



0.23 



0.03 



•0.17- 



•0.37 



•0.57- 



-0.77 



•0.97 - 



0 4-lntergroup Conflict 



e,2-Denial of 



Vertical Dimension 
This problem is solvable. (54) 
This problem is avoidable. (.38) 



Basic Human Rights 

MalnutrWn and Inadequate Health Care 



Environmental International 
c»l- Pollution 0 8- Conflict and War 



3-Unemployment " 
0 6~lnflatk>n 



o5-Depleticn of 
Natural Resources 



Horizontal Dimension 
Thts problem is interesting to /earn ebout. (.54) 
This problem is important. (.51) 
I know a lot about this problem. (.46) 
Ihis problem h long-term. (37) 
This problem is related to many other probter**. ( 35) 



■1.0017 -0.8027 -0.6037 -0.4047 -0.2057 -0.0067 0.1923 0.3913 0.5903 0.7893 



Figure 3.10.12b. Auettmtnt of World Issuos 
Stimulus Projections 
Ssniors 



0.40 - 



0.25 



0.10 



•0.06 



•0.21 



•0.37 



•0.52 



•0.67 ■ 



0 7-Malnutrition and Inadequate Heal** Cere 
0 2-Denial of Basic Human Rights 

0 1 -Environmental Pollution 



Vertical Dimension 
This problem is solvable. (.57) 
This problem is avoidable. (.44) 
The Ametkan government can do a lot 
'C *otve this problem. (.38) 



0 4-lntergroup Conflict 



- 06- Inflation - 

o3-Unemployment 



o 8- International 
Conflict and War 



0 5-Depletiort of \ 
Natural Resources 



Horizontal Dimension 
This problem is interesting to learn about. (.51) 
This problem is important. (.48) 
This problem will increase in the next twenty years. (.44) 
I know a lot about this problem. (.43) - 
This problem is related to many other problems. (.37) 



i 1 1 1 r 

•0.7000 -0.5461 -0.3923 -0.2384 -0.0845 0.0883 0.2232 0.3771 0.5310 0.6848 
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FtQura 3* 10. 12c. AsMMviiMt of WocM 
Two- Y*a* Studtwit* 







0.33. 








* 
• 
« 
« 
« 


0.16- 






l/Cl IrOI Of 

Basic 

Human 

Rights 


^•Malnutrition and 
Inadequate Health Care 

! #6-lnflation 

! # 1 -Environmental Pollution 
L. 0 3*Unemployment . . . O 8*1ntemational Conflict... 


■0.01 • 








i and War 


■0.19- 








■ * 

! o&Depletion of , 

' Natural ResnnrriK 

1 
1 
1 


■0.36- 








1 
■ 

■ 


■0.53- 
■0.70- 


0 4-lntergroup Conflict 


Verticil Dimension 
Tins problem is sotveble. (.60) 
The American government can doe lot 
to solve this problem (.39) 


\ 
• 
• 

! Horizontal Dimension 

I Th/s problem ts long-term. (.48) 

; This problem is important. (.47) 

1 This problem is interesting to hem ebout. (.46) 

J This problem wiU increese in the next twenty years.144) 

; I know a ht ebout this problem. (.43) 


■0.87. 






*5 


1 
i 

■ 

* 1 

• * 



-0.9000 



■0.7287 



-0.5674 -0.3861 



•0.2148 



•0.0435 



0.1278 



0.2991 0,4704 0.6417 
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the orK least amenable to solution, providing a characterization that we find surprising if not alarm- 
ing. Similarly, the consistent perception that Malnutrition and Inadequate Health Care and Denial 
of Basic Human Rights arc relatively solvable problems of moderate relative importance, interest, 
etc., suggests to us an interpretation of all three groups of results that is admittedly judgmental 
The three problems (Intergroup Conflict, Malnutrition and Inadequate Health Care, and Denial of 
Basic Human Rights) seem to us to be basic in the sea** of being fundamental to the social, eco- 
nomic, and political systems that have developed throughout history. Inflation, Unemployment, 
Environmental Pollution, International Conflict and War, and Depletion of Natural Resources, on 
die other hand, seem by comparison to be more immediate and symptomatic of current systems. 
From that personal perspective, we interpret the three arrays as reflecting a naive, ahistoric view. 
Certainly rating Denial of Basic Human Rights and Malnutrition and Inadequate Health Care as 
amenable to solution by the American government could be characterized as naive. Rating the trip- 
let*. Intprgmnp Conflict, Dmial of Basic Human Right s, and Malnutrition a n d Inadequate Health 
Care, consistently lowest on the "interest in," "important," "know a lot about," and *'Iong- 
term" is disappointing from our perspective and suggests to us that limited, jmmediate, American 
perspective characterizes the students. 

Finally, items 18 and 19 of the survey called for ranking 10 world problems according to import? 
ance and interest respectively. Th resulting data (Figures 3.10.13. and .10.14.) should not be ex- 
pected to be completely equiva^nt to the ratings from the Assessment of World Issues section be- 
cause the response methods, rating and ranking, differed. On the other hand the results should vary 
only slightly because method should have a very minor role in determining results or, ideally, no 
role at all. 

Four problems were common to both the rating and ranking methods. Figure 3.10.15. compares 
relative rankings and ratings for these four common problems with respect to importance. Figure 
3.10.16. compares them with respect to interest. 
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Rgim3.1t.tt. MeJan s of Ranked important 



Frf&men Seniors 2 ye* 

1. Malnut rition and inadequate h — 1th 3<g 3QR 393 

care 



2. Nuclear and conventional arms pro- 
liferation 


4.17 


4.10 


4.13 




3. Depletion of natural rescurces 


4.25 


4.04 


4.71 


* 


4. Inflation and unemployment 


4.42 » 


5.49 


. 4.56 




5. Denial of basic human rights, 


4.63 


4.05 


4!75 * 


m 


6. Air and water pollution 


5.05 


5.23 


5.01 




7. Overpopulation 


6.38 


5.65 


5.72 




8. Terrorism 


6.53 


6.87 


, 6.50 




9. Racial discrimination 7 * 


7.01 


7.01 


6.82 


I 


10. Interjroup conflict 


8.99 


8.60 


8.88 







Hour* 3/10.14. Media* 


it of Ranked interest 








freshmen 


Seniors 


2-yeer 


1. 


Depletion of natural resources 


3.96 


3.92 


4.67 


2. 


Denial of basic human rights 


4.17 


4.00 


4.43 


3. 


Inflation and unemployment 


4.38 


4.52 


3.96 


4. Nuclear and conventional arms pro- 
liferation 


4.58 


4.46 


4.88 


5. 

care 


Malnutrition and inadequate health 

a 


4.64 


4.33 


5.00 


6. 


Air and r.ater pollution 


4.79 


4.84 


4.82 


7. 


Racial discrimination 


6.37 


6.71 


6.79 


8. 


Terrorism 


6.41 


7.44 * 


6.43. 


9. 


Overpopulation 


7.14 


6.70 


620 


10. 


Intergroup conflict 


8.81 


8.28 


8.46 



Figure) 3.10.15. Comparison* of Ratings and Rankings of Four Problems' ImpotSanca 



freshmen Seniors 2-yeer 



Ranked Rated Ranked fated Ranked toted - 

Malnutrition and Inade- 12*212 
quate Hearth Care 

Depletion of Natural Re- 2 12 12 1 
sources 

Denial of Basic Human 3 3 3 3 3 3 

Rights 

Infergroup Conflict 4 4 4 4 4 4 
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Bguf* 3.10.16. Comparisons of Rating and Rankings of Four Problems' Interest 

•Freshmen Seniors 2-year 



Ranked Rated Ranked Rated Ranked Rated 

Depletion of Natural Re- 11112 1 

sources 

Denial of Basic Human, 2 2.2 2 1 2 

Rights 

Malnutrition and Inade- 7 3 3 3 3 3 

quate Health Care 

Intergroup Conflict 4 4 4 4 4 4 



I n Figure 3 . 10. 1 5 . wc note consistent changes in order for ' ' Malnu trition?nd Inadequate Health 
and "Depletion of Natural Resources." The mean importance ratings for the two issues dif- 
fer onto . 14 for freshmen and, twoyear students and . 16 for seniors. All six ratings are above 4.60 on 
the fiveVpoint scale making the source of inconsistency quite obviously the previously noted uni- 
formly nfgh importance ratings. If we wish to differentiate among the problems with respect to per- 
ceived importance, the ranking data are probably better, but the safest stance is to note again the 
uniformity of perceptions of importance of all the problems and to approach differentiation cau- 
tiously. 

Figure 3.10.16. shows one reversal— namely ranked interest in "Depletion of Natural Resources" 
and "Denial of Basic Human' Rights* 4 for two year students. The respective medians of ranks are 
4.67 and 4.43, which may be compared to a range of values from 3.98 to 8.46. Obviously the differ- 
ence is quite small, possibly unreliable, and certainly uninterpretable. OvecatH, the results are rea- 
sonably comparable suggesting acceptable validity for the rankings and ratings but cautioning 
against interpretations that rely on small differences. 

Error-Choice » 

As noted previously in Chapter 2, the error-choice items specially written for this survey did not 
vork as intended in the pretest. Error-choice total scores based on 12 items correlated substantially 
with knowledge test scores but not with any of the other six affective scales. Clearly our working hy- 
pothesis was that a consistent tendency to overestimate the magnitude of world problems would be 
related to scores on other attitude scales. What can we malft of the fact that it did not? 

The answer does not seem to lie in the characteristics of the items we developed. Notice that the 
spreads of responses across options (Figure 3.10.17.) for the itenos are generally good and that they 
generally bracket the unsupplied correct answer. 

Hgim 3.10.17. Error-Choice Items" 

s (inf^rcentf 

8. * Gross National Product <GNP) is a commonly accepted measure of the wealth of countries. In the 
United States, GNP per capita in 1976 was about $7,884. What proportion of the world's countries had a 
GNP per capita less than one-quarter of this sum (i.e., less than $1,971 )? 





freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


(1) Four-fifths 


18.6 


29.2 


21.4 


<2) Three-fifths 


42.6 


47.9 


,41.9 


<3) Two-fifths 


29.7 


17.4 


25.3 


<4) One-fifth 


5.2 


' 2.8 


8.0 


Omit 


4.1 


2.6 


3.5 


The correct answer is Bpproximateiy 70 percent. 







See Appendix D for sources of correct answers to error-choice items. 
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12. What proportion of the world's population lives in countries that have nutritionally inadequate diets? 



( 1 ) More than two-thirds 

(2) About two-thirds 

(3) About one-half 

(4) Less than one-half 
Omit 



The correct answer is about two-thirds. 



Freshmen. 


Seniors 


2-year 


17.2 


25.8 


26.7 


38.9 


40.0 


37.0 


22,7 


22.8 


21.4 * 


19.2 


11.0 


13.9 


2.0 ■ 


0.4 


1.1 



22. What proportion of the world's population has reasonable access to a safe water supply? 



(1) 87 percent 

(2) 75 percent 

(3) 62 percent 

(4) 48 percent 
Omit 



The tcTC-ct answer is estimated to be 53 percent. 



freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


7.5 


7.1 


7.6 


18.0 


15.2 


17.5 


39.8 


33.8 


36.5 


31.4 


41.6 


35.2 


3.3 


2.3 


3.1 



23. The number of children who die every year from diseases that could be prevented by immunization is 
about 





Fresiinen 


Seniors 


2-year 


(1) 8 million 


16.6 


26.2 


21.5 


(2) 5 million 


34.8 


32.5 


30.7 


(3) 3 million 


32.9 


26.9 


31.3 


(4) 1 million 


10.8 


8.4 


13.0 


Omit 


4.9 


6.0 


3.5 



The correct answer is about 5 million. 



28. In 1976, 15 infants out of every 1,000 born in the United States died before reaching the age of one 
year. The comparable figure (infant mortality rate) for developing nations was 





Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


i1) 52 


13.6 


10.3 


17.2 


(2) 76 


22.8 


17.2 


26.5 


(3) 110 


33.3 


39.3 


30.4 


(4) 149 


26.1 


29.9 


23.3 


Omit 


4.3 


3.3 


2.6 



The correct answer is 111. 



33. In 1976, the average life expectancy of infants born in developed nations was 72 years. In the same 
year, the average for developing nations was 

Freshmen Seniors 2-year 



12.4 5.9 19.2 
31.8 32.9 32.1 

30.5 40.9 25.4 
21.8 18.5 21.1 

3.5 1.8 2.2 

The correct answer is 57 years. 



(1) 65 

(2) 57 

(3) 49 

(4) 42 
Omit 



38. The "world price" or average retail price of a gallon of gasoline in United States currency is 

Freshmen Seniors 2-year 

(1) under$1.00 3.4 2.8 2.4 

(2) between $1.00 and $1,50 53.2 44.1 55.1 

(3) between $1.50 and $2.00 20.1 19.8 18.9 

(4) over $2.00 21.1 33.0 23,0 
Omit 2.2 0.2 0.7 

The correct answer to this question varies with '\vorld price" fluctuation. 
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42. The bomb that leveled Hiroshima in the Second World War killed about 100,000 people. How many 
cities the size of Hiroshima could be d estroyed by the current world stockpile of n uclear ar ms? 







freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


(1) 10,000 




9.1 


7.9 


11.5 


(2) 100,000 




15.0 


18.9 


20.6 


(3) 1,000,000 




26.8 


26.4 


23.4 


(4) 5,000,000 




45.5 


43.0 


41.6 


Omit 




3.6 


3.7 


2.9 



The correct answer is approximately 1 t OOO.OOO. 



81 . What proportion of the countries of trie world have literacy rates below 50 percent? 





Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


(1 ) More than two-thirds 


11.7 


232 


22.7 


(2) About two-thirds 


41.3 


46.7 


37.1 


(3) About one-third 


35.2 


24.2 


28.6 


(4)» Less than one-third 


6.0 


3.9 


5.3 


Omit 


5.7 


2.1 


6.4 



The correct answer is about 46 percent. 



89. The number of unemployed people in the world is estimated to be 





freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


( 1 ) between 50 and 1 00 million 


12.9 


9.9 


16.9 


(2) between 150and 200 million 


39.9 


30.0 


34.8 


(3) between 300and 400 million 


29.1 


33.9 


23.4 


(4) over 500 million 


10.4 


16.0 


18.5 


Omit 


7.8 


10.1 


6.4 



The correct answer is between 300 and 400 miffton. 



105. Since the oil shortage of 1973, United States gasoline consumption has 





freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


(1 ) increased 10 percent or more 


40.3 


40.8 


39.5 


(2) increased 5 percent 


26.5 


30.8 


22.0 


(3) decreased 5 percent 


19.1 


20.4 


22.0 


(4) decreased 10 percent or more 


8.7 - 


4.0 


10.1 


Omit 


5.4 


4.0 


6.4 



The correct answer to this question varies with consumption fluctuation. 



1 10. The United States spent approximately $454 per capita on education in 1976. In that year, the world 
average was about 

Freshmen Seniors 2-year 



fl) $310 9.2 4.8 13.4 

(2) $214 24.7 15.8 27.5 

(3) $122 32.1 30.0 22.9 

(4) $86 , 25.9 42.8 27.8 
Omit 8.2 6.6 8.4 



The correct answer is approximately $86. 

In the main then, the items differentiate effectively among degrees of overestimation and under- 
estimation as intended. This would not be the case if responses were piled up on a single option or 
on one or two. Further evidence that the error-choice items, taken together, measure something in 
common is presented in the first column of Figure 3. 10. 18. 

Here we sec that correlations of single items with ERCH, the scale score, are moderate and posi- 
tive with the exception of items 42, 89, and 105. Accordingly, ERCHA was constituted by omitting 
these three items in order to increase the internal consistency of the error-choice total score. In spite 
of this effort, ERCHA correlations with the other affective scales are below .20 for all three student 
groups, and correlations with the knowledge test were .36, .33, and .48 for freshmen, seniors, and 
two-year students respectively. 

m l24 ■ 



ngura3.10.1t. Correlations of Error-Cholco Hams With: 
Error-Choica Total Seora (ERCH), 
Error-Cholco A Total Seora (ERCHA), 
and Knowtsdoa Toot Total Seora (KNOWLEDGE) 



Seniors 



2ye* 



KNOW- 
ERCH ERCHA LEDGE 



KNOW- . 
ERCH ERCHA LEDGE 



KNOW- 
ERCH ERCHA LEDGE 



- Itenv.iT 
Item 12 
Item 22 
item 23 
Item 28 
Item 33 
Item 38 
Item 42 
Item 81 
Item 89 
Item 105 
Item 110 



.36 .55 .24 

.33 .40 .09 

'.35 .43 .08 

.32 .42 .24 

.38 .51 .26 

.35 .45 .19 

.29 .45 .26 

-.15 .10 .12 

.34 .43 .14 

-.07 .25 .17 

-.15 .08 .12 

.41 .54 .39 



.36 .51 .20 

.38 .50 .02 

.31 .37 -.02 

.43 .51 .28 

.38 .48 .20 

.43 .46 .13 

.36 .43 .37 

-.20 .02 -.12 

.29 .46 .15 

-.02 .24 .16 

-.17 .09 .16 

.46 .59 .43 



.35 
.35 
.28 
.42 
.36 
.39 
.35 
-.22 
.38 
-.01 
-.10 
.50 



.53 
.54 
.41 
.50 
.49 
.45 
.47 
.03 
.45 
.24 
.17 
.54 



.29 
.18 
.11 
.24 
.24 
.29 
.35 
-.03 
.12 
.09 
.13 
.50 



Consistent overestimation or underestimation of the magnitude of world problems is therefore 
not interpretable as an affective trait in this survey. While the response behavior is consistent, we 
know that it is not associated with the affective variables tapped by our other measure but is related 
to level of knowledge. Understanding of these relationships will require further exploration. 

Correlates of Attitudes 

In this final section of Chapter 10 we examine the correlates of scores on the six attitude scales that 
functioned as intended. Figures 3.10.19a.through 3.10.19e. provide all correlations that are .20 or 
larger, and the reader may conclude chat variables that do not appear were only negligibly correlated 
with the six attitude scores. Our comments— indications that we will risk making some cautious in- 
terpretation—are generally limited to those instances where correlations are foundtn two or three of 
the student groups, where they reveal counterintuitive relationships, or where they provide substan- 
tial explanations by their patterns or magnitudes. 

Background/ Affect 

It is interesting to note that sex differences in attitudes appear only once in our data and that is with 
respect to the War Scale, where women appear more anti-war than men. These results may be ex- 
pected to do some damage to stereotypic thinking about sex differences in attitudes. Students who 
came to the U.S. at older ages score higher on the Cooperation Scale and higher on the Concern 
Scale, with the exception of freshmen. Overall, these results are difficult to interpret given the ne- 
gligible effect of '"Bom in the United States," a variable that would be viewed as basic if foreign 
birth had made a difference. We should also note that socioeconomic status as captured by parental 
education does not apear to have its ubiquitous potency in this attitude domain. 

Experience/ Affect * 
The relationships between ability andattttodes are strongest, for the Chauvinism scale, as Figure 
3.10.19b. demonstrates. Other correlations with the ability variables seem haphazard by compari- 
son and, while some would venture the opinion that positive global attitudes are related to ability, 
we insist on the caveat that it is the anti-chauvinistic component that provides most of the overlap. 
The college and high school experiences listed in the figure do relate to both the Chauvinism and 
Concern Scales, but the pattern across groups seems too variable to support a theory woven for the 
occasion. 
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Rgure 3.10.19*. Background/Affect Correlations > .19 



Sex 

* f 
Bom in the United States 

tf not born in the United States, age when 
came to the United States 

tf<not bom in the United States, considers 
serf permanent resident 

Level of father's format education 

Level of mother's formal education 



Chauvinism^ 



Work/ 
Government 



Cooperation 



War 



Fir. Sr. 2-yr. 



.26 



23 
.22 



Fir. Sr. 2-yr. 



.30 



fr. Sr. 2yr. 

.25 

.20 .25 .20 
.33 



Human Rights 



Concern 



Fr. Sr. 2yr. 
.27 .30 .20 



.26 .22 



Fr. Sr. 2-yr. 



.39 



Fr. Sr. t Zy 

.44 .39 
.22 



ERIC 



Figure 3.10.19b. Experience/Affect Correlations > .18 



SATVerbat - 

SATMath 

ACT 

CbfegeGPA 

-College experiences outside the class- 
room contribute to global understanding 

Modem foreign languages contribute to 
global understanding 

Years of foreign language in high school 

, Foreign language courses in college 
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Politics /Affect 

Although the survey included several questions on politics* only one— the student's own 4 'general 
political attitude"— correlated substantially with the global attitudes surveyed. For various groups 
Chauvinism, World Government, Cooperation, and War responses were related to "left* 1 political 
attitudes. In each case, students to the left respond in the more aware or understanding direction, 
and it is interesting to note that 4 4 left-right* ' rather than Republican-Democrat appears to be 
salient. 

+ * 

Information—Medial Affect 
Four of th^ numerous information acquisition variables incorporated in the survey appear to be re- 
lated substantially to global attitudes. Six variables are tabled above, but three of them have only a 
single correlation greater than .19 with any of the scale- by-group intersections. Watching specials 
about foreign countries and cultures and reading international news appear to be associated with 
positive global attitudes— especially the Concern Scale score. The final variable, selection of a speci- 
fic headline from 16 purported options for further reading, provides an encouraging partial replica- 
tion of the relationship between reading international news articles and Concern. Both probably re- 
flect the explicit interest component of the Concern Scale. 

Language Background and Attitudes I Affect 
The correlations of language background and attitudes with the six attitudes scales are numerous 
but largely inconsistent. That the majority of relationships obtained for 2-year students alone is pro- 
voking, underlining again that this population is different from freshmen and seniors with respect 
to foreign language background. The consistent correlation between language attitudes and the Co- 
operation and Concern Scales is not surprising given the coverage of the three scales. 
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Chapter 11 



Structure 



Thomas S. Barrows and John L. D. Clark 



What is global understanding? The issue of definition was an original, basic project concern, and 
the Assessment Committee and project staff returned to it repeatedly during the instrument devel- 
opment work already described. The final survey instalments may be viewed as mc operational defi- 
nition derived' through the development work. 

This operational definition is, however, subject to examination and modification based upon the 
survey's response data. For example, at the simplest level, we reasoned that global understanding 
consisted of cognitive and affective components and that these were related to foreign language 
study and proficiency. Response data can be explored to ascertain whether those components fit to- 
gether in that hypothesized way. We cannot discover components of global understanding that we 
unwittingly left out of the survey, but we can determine if the variables that we included'ait, in 
fact,' interrelated as we thought they would be. For example, if responses to cognitive items are es- 
sentially independent of responses to affective items, it will be difficult to argue that global under- 
standing is a unitary or integrated phenomenon with cognitive and affective components. 

In this final chapter of results we report analyses undertaken to "fit" 'response data and survey 
measures together. The general strategy develops a model of interrelationships among variables 
based upon response consistencies. This psychological, empirical model then compared w ; th the 
rational, hypothetical one underlying the survey's content. 

As a first step we have reduced the number of variables to be considered.; This was done in the in- 
terests of interpretability and could be accomplished without loss of information because many of 
the correlations among study variables have already been reported (Chapters 7-10). For each of the 
three groups of students we consider the 21 variables in Figure 3.11.1. 

This collection of variables represents the major domains of study: knowledge (1), foreign lan- 
guage (3-8), and attitudes (2, 16-21). Variables 10 through 12 and 14 and 15 represent information 
acquisition activities, and 9 and 13 were included to allow the potentially interesting effects of gen- 
eral political attitude and general academic achievement to be represented. 

A 2 1x2 1 matrix of correlations was computed for each group, and these were factor analyzed sepa- 
rately by the principal factor method. Plots of the characteristic roots arc presented in Figure 
3.11.2a. and the roots themselves in Figure 3.11.2b. 

T he p lo ts of the r o ots r e v e al disttttmmmies^retwcefmth^^ 
Harman's (Harman, 1976, p. 14 1) rule that the sum of the roots for the factors extracted not exceed 
the sum of the communalities suggests a maximum of three factors for students at two-year institu- 
tions and four factors for freshmen and seniors. We chose to extract three factors for each group in 
order to obtain comparable solutions and to be reasonably conservative with regard to over-fector- 
ing. Four and five factor solutions examined did not add interpretive power nor did study of the re- 
sidual correlations suggest the necessity of more than three factors to summarize the 210 interrela- 
tionships among the 21 variables. 
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Figure 3.11.1. Twsnty-Ons Variable* for Structural Analysis 
















freshmen 


Seniors 




2year 


Variabh 


Description 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


1. Knowledge 


Appendix B, 101 items 


41.94 


11.36 


50.46 


12.11 


40.45 


12.54 


. 2. Error-Choice A 


Appendix B, items 8, 12, 22, 23, 28, 33, 38, 81, and 
110. (A high score indicates .consistent overestima- 


20.31 


C A*> 

0.43 


22.12 


4.99 


20.95 


5.42 


3. Serf -assessed foreign Ian- 


tion of the magnitude of world problems.) 


























• guage speaking proficiency 


Appendix a, rart n, item lo 


26.32 


6.89 


25.60 


7.35 


26.97 


7.88 


.4. Serf -assessed foreign lan- 


Appendix A, Part II, item 19 


19.14 


4.89 


18.64 


5.37 


20.43 


5.97- 


, guage listening proficiency 










5. Self-assessed foreign lan- 


Aootindix A Part II item 90 


14 1ft 

l*T. IO 








14.64 


-4.68 


guage reading proficiency 
















6. Informal acquisition of fo- 


Appendix A r Part II, item 14. (Score is sum of posi- 


0.56 


0.81 


0.57 


0.88 


0.78 


0.97 


reign language proficiency 


tive responses to five possible contributing factors.) 








7. Formal acquisition of foreign 


Appendix A r Part II, item 15. (Score is sum of years 


2.73 




3.14 


2.19 


2.51 


2.05 


language proficiency 


of language study from first grade through senior 
year in college.) 












8. Language study attitude* 


MppunuiA M r ran in f sum ui 19 noma 


54.41 


10.05 


55.74 


9.93 


55.73 


9.63 


— 9. — Politically Jeft K 


' Appendix A f Part 1, item 14 


2.98 


0.73 


3.04 


0.85 


3.03 


0.77 


* 10. TV world and national news 


Appendix A, Part 1, item 21 


2.84 


1.27 


3.18 


1.37 


3.30 


1.39 


Viewing 
















1 1 . Radio news listening 


Appendix A r Part I, item 23 


3.78 


1.25 


3.65 


1.27 


3.79 


1.30 


' 12.' Newspaper international 


Appendix A r Part 1, item 26.6 


0.60 


0.49 


0.70 


0.46 


0.62 


0.48 


news reading 














13. College GPA 


Appendix A, Part 1, item 37 


4.28 


1.23 


4.74 


0.90 


4.70 


1.04 


14. Time spent outside United 


Appendix A, Part 1,'item 47 


2.37 


3.89 


3.43 


4.90 


3.29 


4.98 


, States 








• 




15. Selection of international 


Appendix A, Part l f item 24 


0.95 


0.84 


1.15 


• 0.83 


1.04 


0.86 


news headlines 












/ 


•16. Concern* 


Appendix A, Part VI, 10--item scale. (A high score <*» 
indicates interest in and feelings of kinship for other 
people and their cultures.) 


<S 16.30 


2.07 


16.45 


2.12 


16.58 


2.20' 


17. Chauvinism* 


AnrutnHiv A Pflrt V !t*m« 1 1 fi 14 OA 9fi AnH 

(A high score indicates an anti-chauvinist attitude.) 


21.48 


5.29 


23.70 


5.34 


21.11 


5.52 


18. World Government* 


Appendix A, Part V, items 7, 9, 16, 20, 28, and 30. 
IM nign score iiKiicaies a positive auiiuoe xowaru 


17.69 


4.41 


17.55 


5.03 


18.79 


4.54 




world government.) 

Appendix A/ Part V, items 10, 13, 18, 22, 27, and 31 . 














19. War* 


OA 11 

' 20. 2l 


A 1Q 

4. lo 


19.07 


4.32 


20.37 


4.18 


(A high score indicates an anti-war attitude.) 














20. Cooperation* 


Appendix A, Part V, Hems 2, 4, 12, 15, 17, 19, 21, 


28.06 


5.74 


28.44 


6.02 


28.43 


5.96 


25, and 32. (A high score indicates a positive atti- 
tude toward world cooperation.) 














21. Human Rights* 


Appendix A, Part V, Heme 5, 8, 1 1, and 23. (A high 


16.23 


2.25 


16.50 


2.28 


16.32 


2.25 N 


score indicates strong feelings against the denial of 
basic human rights.) 
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'H • attitude scenes were worded both posit/very end negeovefy to avoid effects ove to retponse tendency. Therefore, response to e number of items were reversed before 
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Figure 3.11*2*. 



Plot of Characteristic Roots for 21 Variables 
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Figure 3.11.2b. Characteristic Roots for 21 Variables 





Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


1. 


4.20 


4.24 


4.17 


2. • 


1.56 ' 


2.10 


£13 


3. 


1.11 


1.21 


1.20 


4. 


0.57 


0.57 


0.48 


5. 


0.38 


0.34 


0.37 


6. 


0.32 


0.29 


0.25 


7. 


0.23 


0.22 


0.23 


8. 


• 0.16 


0.17 


0.13 


9. 


0.09 


0.11 


0.10 


10. 


0.06 


0.08 


0.05 


11. 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


12. 


0.02 







The three factors that emerge in each case (Figure 3.11.3a.) may be interpreted as Language, Af- 
fect, and Knowledge. Seven variables have their highest correlations with the first factor and the 
group is conceptually pleasing and clear, consisting of three language proficiency scales, the lan- 
guage attitude scale, and three acquisition variables— number of formal arid informal language con- 
tacts and length of time spent outside the U.S. Replication of these correlations in each of three 
groups facilitates our labeling the language factor with unusual confidence. The factor provides em- 
pirical evidence that the seven variables are language related and that our foreign language profi- 
ciency /attitude/ acquisition component of global understanding is coherent empirically as well as 
rationally. Before turning to another factor, we should point out consistently high correlation of the 
x 10-item Concern scale with the languajp factor. Relationships among factors will be revisited as we 

\ proceed. ^ ' 
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Bgur* 3.11.3a. Pnmmx Comtotkm Wtth Primary Factors 







Freshmen 
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Vttftfr 


/ 0 m 

Lenguege Affect Knowledge 


Lenguege Affect Knowledge 


/ // /// 
Lenguege AKect Knowledge 


1. Knowledge 


.04 


.10 


M 


-.02 


.18 


.89 


.16 


.25 


J5 


2. Error-Choice A 


-.06 


-.07 


.33 


.01 


-.10 


.30 


.14 


.13 


JO 


3. Self maiwd foreign ton* 
guege speaking proficiency 


.89 


.37 


.17 


.95 


.20 


.09 


.92 


.07 


-.05 


4. Serf atsetisd foreign lan- 
guage listening proficiency 


.92 


.34 


.05 




.16 


.07 


.86 


.05 


-.14 


5. Colf mmod foreign lan- 
guage reading proficiency 




.34 


.10 


.89 


.19 


.09 


.86 


.05 


-.19 


6. -Informal acquisition of for- 
eign language proficiency 


.47 


.21 


-.06 


J?! 


.18 


.10 


.64 


.23 


-.10 


7. Formal acquisition of foreign 
language proficiency 


.44 


.21 


.18 


.56 


.06 


-.05 


.51 


.13 


-.07 


8. Language study attitude 


& 


.53 


.18 


.59 


.36 


.21 


■J? 


".35 


.13 


9. Politically left 


.05 




.10 


.09 


M ' 


.14 


-.07 


H 


.19 


10. TV world and national news 
viewing 


.04 


-.06 


.02 

i 


.02 


-.12 


-.01 


.11 


-.03 


.07 


11. Radio news listening 


.15 


.02 


.07 


.06, 


-.04 


.06 


-.02 


-.08 


.10 


12. Newspaper international , ^ 
news reading 


.22 


.25 


.40 


.20 


.24 


i£ 


.29 


.29 


.42 


13. College GPA 


.22 


.25 


M 


.07 


" .20 




.00 


.04 


.26 


14. Time spent outside United 
States 


.40 


.20 


.06 


1 37- 


.18 


.24 


M 


.15 


.26 


15. Selection of international 
news headlines 


.20 


.36 


.33 


.22 


.35 


.34 


.20 


.10 


.?& 


16. Concern 


.47 


.58 


.12 


.42 




.34 


.50 


.60 


.16 


17. Chauvinism 


.18 


,49 


.32 


.05 


70 


.34 


-.13 


.52 


.31 


18. World Government 


.11 


.36 


-.06 


.12 


.57 


.08 


.18 


.46 


-.13 


19. War t 


M3 


.39 


-.19 


.12 


J£ 


-.14 


.02 


.34 


-.27 


20. Cooperation 


.31 


.68 - 


.18 


.23 


,53 


.21 


.26 


.65 


.08 


21 . Human Rights 


.20 




.27 


.10 




.28 


.10 




.25 



Hgure 3.11.3b. Correlations Among Primary Factors 

Freshmen 



It. Affect III. Knowledge 

I. Language -46 „ .14 

II. Affect .24 

Seniors 



II. Affect HI. Knowledge 

I. Language .27 .13 

II. Affect .32 

2-Yeer 



II. Affect i'l. Knowledge 
L Language .20 -.07 

II. Affect .25 
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The second factor has been labeled Affect, inasmuch as die six scales developed to measure affect 
have their major correlations with this factor in ail three groups. Left political attitudes are aj- aent- 
Iy associated with these desired global attitudes, although this positive relationship is cort^ . r; bly 
stronger for seniors and students at two-year institutions than it is for freshmen. The indirect mea- 
sure of interest consisting of the choice of headlines to be followed up (variable 1 5) has its major cor- 
relation with the affect factor in two of the three groups and in each of them the correlation with the 
third or "knowledge" factor is appreciable. It is not surprising to find interest forming this bridge 
Between the two domains, but the negligible correlation with Affect for the two-year students is sur- 
prising and unexplainable without some reasonable theory about general differences among the 
three populations. 

Finally with regard to Affect, we should point out the consistent, moderate correlations of lan- 
guage variables with Affect in the freshman group. The relationships are moderate for the proficien- 
j cy variables in the senior group and are essentially zero for two-year students. On the other hand. 
Informal Acquisition's relationship is consistent though moderate, and Language Study Attitude is 
variable from high to moderate. 

The final factor is best distinguished by the uniformly high correlations of the 101-item know- 
ledge test score with it. We have labeled the factor "Knowledge" accordingly. Variables 9 through 
15 may bt viewed as potential explanatory variables, and information-gathering activities (variables 
10-12) provide interesting contrasts from that point of view. Note that TV news and radio news have 
essentially zero correlations with Knowledge while newspaper, international n*ws- reading correlates 
substantially in each of the three groups. The apparent importance of that activity is enhanced by 
the variable's additional low to moderate positive correlations with both the Affect- and Language 
factors in each group. Furthermore, the conceptually similar variable 15, Selection of International 
News Headlines, shows fairly similar patterns of correlations with the three factors. Clearly the activ- 
ity tapped by these two varibles is associated with global understanding although it is not possible 
to determine whether the relationship it one of cause and effect. Grade point average consistently 
correlates at a moderate to high level with Knowledge, revealing, unsurprisingly, that academic 
achievement is also asociated with the global understanding knowledge component. 

The" consistent moderate to high correlation of the Error-Choice A score with the knowledge fac- 
tor serves as a nagging reminder that all need net go as planned. Conceptual and interpretive prob- 
lems with this variable were reported in the sections on instrument development and the earlier 
chapter on results of the affective measures (Chapter 2). In the present analyses we see again that 
ERCH A, or the consistent tendency to overestimate the severity, magnitude, prevalence, or fre- 
quency of world problems, is associated with the knowledge factor rather than the affect factor. 
These factor analysis results seem more compelling than the simple correlations among scores on 
ERCH A, thcaffective scales, and the knowledge test. Here we see that ERCH A is associated most 
highly w:*h not only, the knowledge score but also with the other variables that correlate with and 
lend meaning to the knowledge factor. ERCH A is thus in the domain psychologically defined by 
knowledge, newspapet reading, and grade point average. In point of fact, two of the three correla- 
tions of ERCH A with the factor defined by the affective scales are negative . Clearly ERCH A is cog- 
nitive in this application, and further use of the error-choice technique for affective measurement 
should be Approached with renewed caution. 

Up to this point we have examined the make-up of the three factors that our analysis set forth. It 
seems fair to say that most of the major measures employed in the survey functioned as expected and 
that the analysis o&response data has reproduced the components of our original rational model 
with remarkable fidelity in three separate groups of students. On the other hand, we have not fully 
examined relationships among the three components in order to determine the extent to which re- 
sponse data support the rational suggestions that knowledge and affect are integral to global under- 
standing and that foreign language proficiency,, study, and so forth are sources of it. 

These schematics confirm our rational model in pan— namely, knowledge and affect and Ian- 
gunge and affect are moderately rented in each of the three groups. On the other hand, language is 
3.11.3a., and the indices of relationship among them are the correlations among the factors from 
Figure 3.11.3b. 

These schematics confirm our rational model only in part — namely, knowledge and affect and lan- 
guage ancj affect are rpoderately related in each of the three groups. On the other hand, language is 
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Figure 3.11.4. Relationship* Among Components 




not related to knowledge as expected, the correlations between the two factors being either low or 
very low and negative. Although a substantial correlation between language and knowledge could 
not establish causality, the absence of such a relationship rules out the hypothesized role of lan- 
guage as a ''source" of global understanding. In other words, a substantial language/ knowledge re- 
lationship was a necessary but not sufficient condition to acceptance of our original, rational model. 
That necessary relationship was not found. 

Two new hypotheses concerning these discouraging results were advanced. First, recognizing that < 
all three of the original student groups contained a number of students for whom English was not a 
native language, it was su~g#^^thartheir - aty^^ — 
English speaking students undergoing a regular U.S.-based school program) might have had an ef- 
fect on the observed interrelationships. For example, if a relatively high level of proficiency in En- 
glish (as the MPFL) for these students was not accompanied by a correspondingly higher level of 
"global knowledge," this would serve to attenuate the relationship for the total group. The pres- 
ence and extent of these effects, if any, in the groups could be fairly easily determined by conduct- 
ing a further analysis in which the same correlations would be carried out for each of the groups mi- 
nus those students who reported a native language other than English. 

A second possibility was that there existed a "threshold" level of language proficiency, below 
which there would be essentially no relationship between proficiency and world knowledge, but 
above which (effectively masked by the total data) relatively substantial effects might be present. 

The existence of $uch a threshold effect would be a reasonable hypothesis in view of the likelihood 
that a relatively high level of second language proficiency would be needed in order to make effec- 
tive use of foreign printed materials such as newspapers or newsmagazines or to engage in "politi- 
cal," "economic," or other types of conversations with native speakers that would have a bearing 
on the acquisition of "world knowledge." Students whose foreign language proficiency was belov; 
the minimum level required to make these additional information sources available would not be 
expected to gain in knowledge, even though their self- reports might vary rather widely on the profi- 
ciency scales up to the threshold point. 

For the first added analysis, students in each of the three cohort groups were separated into "na- 
tive English" and "non-native English" groups on the basis of their responses to the question on 
"your own native language (mother tongue)"' at the beginning of the Language Background sec- 
tion. As shown in Figure 3.11.5., the mean scores on the proficiency self-assessment scales for speak- 
ing, listening comprehension, and reading were consistently higher for the "non- native English" 
group than for the "native English" group, with rather large score differences in each instance. 
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Hgure 3.11.5. Setf-Appraiaal MPFL Mm Proficiency Score* for "Native English" and 

"Non-native English" Students 







Native English 




Non-Native English 






Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-Year 


Speaking 
Mean: 
S.O.: 


26.00 
6.61 


25.15 
7.01 


25.38 
7.11 


35.26 
7.47 


36.70 
7.17 


37.05 
4.96 


Listening 
Comprehension 

Mean: 

S.O.: 


18.87 
4.59 


18.30 
5.00 


19.08 
5.24 


26.42 
6.57 


27.75 
6.10 


28.69 
4.03 


Reading 
Comprehension 

Mean: 

S.O.: 


14.04 
3.58 


13.55 
3.83 


13.71 
4.24 


19.46 
4.24 


20.13 
4.66 


20.88 
3.24 



Despite the substantially greater proficiency in the MPFL reported by the non-native English 
speakers, their removal from the correlational analysis was not found to affect the essentially com- 
plete lack of relationship between self-reported language proficiency and level of world knowledge, 
as shown in Figure 3.11.6. below. 

Table 3.11.6. Correlations of Stf-Appreisod MPFL Proficiency and Scores on Global 

Understanding Test 

(Native English Speakers) 

Freshmen Seniors 2- Year 
\ 

Speaking .08 .01 .07 

Listening Comprehension .03 .01 .06 

Reading Comprehension .07 .04 -.05 

To explore the hypothesis of a "threshold" effect for foreign language proficiency as related to 
world knowledge, the project staff developed a working definition of a student "proficient in a for- 
eign language' ' as follows: 

• Reports English as the native language; 

• Responds "quite easily to" any one or more of the last five questions on the speaking self-ap- 
praisal scale; 

• Responds >p *quite easily" to any one or "more of the last seven questions on the listening compre- 
hensionscale; 

• Responds "quite easily" to any one or more of the last four questions on the reading comprehen- 
sion scale. 

The setting of these relatively stringent criteria for "proficiency" in the MPFL was based on the de- 
sire to insure that any students falling into this group would have a sufficiently high level of compet- 
ence in these three skill areas to permit theiti to make effective "real-world" use of them in facc-to- 
face communication with native speakers of the language on non-trivial and reasonably sophisti- 
cated topics; listening, with casy t immediate comprehension, to news broadcasts, television pro- 
grams, and other 1 'genuine* * audio information sources; and comprehending, at a reasonable speed 
and without the need for external aids, printed materials intended for a readelrship of educated na- 
tive speakers of the language. 

Although the "proficient" level for each of the scales was established on a judgmental basis re- 
flecting the expectations for overall language competence implied by the "can do" statements in- 
volved, it was also noted that for the total-group data for each of the skill areas, "quite easily" re- 
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spouses for all three cohort groups showed a substantial percentage drop just at the point specified 
for the beginning of the "proficient" statements. This suggested an inherent dichotomy in the dis- 
tribution of "can do" scale scores at the same points already judged on-face to represent the attain- 
ment of "proficiency" in the language. 

< „ 

Figure 3.11.7. Comparisons off Total Group and Languagi-Proficfent Group on 
Saiac t ad Background Questions 







Total 






Language-Pro firient 






freshmen 


Seniors 


2-Year 


Freshmen Seniors 2- Year 


Travel outside U.S. (%) 


57.9 


64.3 


60.9 


80.1 


90.6 


81.1 


Average time abroad* 


2.45 


3.51 


3.31 


6.43 


6.97 


7.59 


Participation in summer-abroad 
program (%) 


9.0 


7.9 


8.8 


3.4 


19.2 


14.5 


Participation in yea r-a broad program 
(%) 


1.1 


5.0 


1.2 


9.6 


13.9 


2.8 


Study of MPfL in formal setting (%) 


88.1 


90.0 


80.9 


78.2 


86.2 


90.0 


Total years of high school FL study 


1.91 


2.07 


1.70 


3.08 


3.01 


_/2 


Total FL courses in college 


0.30 


1.53 


0.52 


. 139 


5.83 


2.72 


Major or intended major is FL (%) 


1.0 


2.0 


2.5 


13.6 


17.5 


0.0 


FL contact with family members (%) 


14.0 


18.7 


11.9 


34.9 


48.6 


34.9 


FL contact with friends (%) 


21.9 


19.4 


26.8 


37.2 


47.3 


73.3 


FL contact through living abroad [%} 


8.4 


11.5 


13.4 


39.1 


37.7 


40.4 


FL contact through studying abroad 


3.4 


7.8 


8.6 


20.7 


40.7 


25.6 



(%) 



'see item 47, Part I, Booklet A in Appendix A for units describing "time" 

On the basis of the criteria described above, we separated the group of "proficient' ' users of the 
MPFL in each of the three cohort groups from the overall group, for comparison purposes. Figure 
3.11.7. shows, for pertinent questions in Sections 1 and 2 of Appendix A (General Background and 
Language Background), percentage responses or mean scores of both the total-group (all native En- 
glish speakers in the group) and the "MPFL proficient" native English speakers from that group. 

The "proficient" students, for all thrce cohort groups, were found to have had an appreciably 
greater amount- of travel outside of the United States than the total groups. For the total cohort 
groups, 5.9,°64.3, and 60.9 percentof the freshmen, seniors, and two-year college students had 
"been in a country other than the United States/ * while.80. 1 , 90.6, and 81.1 percent of the "profi- 
cient* ' students had had this experience. Average time abroad was also considerably greater. 

Much higher percentages of the "proficient" seniors and two-year college students reporttd that 
they had participated in an organized summer-abroad program (7.9 percent vs. 19.2 percent for 
senior; 8.8 vs. 14.5 percent for two-year). The percentage of MPFL-proficient freshmen who had 
* had a rammer abroad (3.4) was appreciably smaller than the corresponding total group figure (9.0), 
a finding that lacks satisfactory explanation at the present time, although it may simply be that 
freshmen had not yet had the opportunities. Participation in year-abroad programs was also much 
more frequently reported by the "proficient" students in all three groups: for freshmen 1.1 vs. 9.6 
percent; seniorsAO vs. 13.9percent; and two-year college students, 1.2 vs. 2.8 percent. 

Roughly equal percentages of the total and "proficient" groups had studied the MPFL in some 
kind of formal educational setting, but the amount of such study (as would be anticipated) was ap- 
preciably greater on the part of the latter group. The mean number of r years of high school language 
study was 1.91, 2.07, and 1.70 for the total freshman, senior, and two-year college groups, and 
3.08, 3.01, and 2.72 for the language-proficient students. At the college level, the differences were 
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even more striking, the proficient freshmen reporting, on the average, 1.39 college foreign language 
courses, and the total group, only 0.30 courses. Proficient two-year college students took an average 
of 1 . 12 foreign language courses, compared to 0.52 courses for the total group. 

By far the largest number of college foreign language courses was reported by the "proficient" 
seniors: an average of 5.83 courses, by comparison to 1.53 courses for the total senior group. This is 
probably due to the very large proportion of foreign language majors in the proficient group— 17.5 
percent, compared to only 2.0 percent of the" total seniors. The language-proficient freshmen also 
reported foreign languages as their intended major much more frequently (13.6 percent) than did 
the total freshman group (1.0 percent.) 

In addition to the appreciably greater number of formal language courses reported by the "profi- 
cient" students, this group consistently showed a considerably higher level of contau with the MPFL 
in settings outside of the academic classroom. Contact through "family members speaking it** and 
"friend(s) or people in the neighborhood speaking it** was about two to three times more frequent- 
ly reported by the "proficient** students than by the total group. 

MPFL contact through "living abroad** was indicated by almost four out of ten of the language- 
proficient students in all three grdups (39.1. 37.7, and 40.4 percent) as contr«ted"To"the~mirc1i 
lower total group percentages of 8.4, 11.5, and 13.4. Studying abroad was about six times more fre- 
quently reported by language-proficient freshmen than the total freshman group (20.7 vs. 3.4 per- 
cent), five times more frequently by language-proficient seniors (40.7 vs. 7.8 percent), and three 
times more often by proficient two-year college students. 

-The general profile of the MPFL-proficient student as outlined above ratherxlcarlyishows the ap- 
preciably greater amount of formal language stndy reported by these individuals, and also especial- 
ly, considerably greater language contact opportunities outside of the regular classroom, including 
foreign travel and language-use opportunities offered by relatives and others in the student's imme- 
diate environment. Given botlj a considerably higher degree of self-reported competence in the 
MPFL by comparison to the larger cohort groups and correspondingly greater number of foreign lan- 
guage courses and other language contact opportunities, it could be considered an "acid test" of 
the contributions of developed language proficiency to increased "global understanding'* to carry 
out the relevant comparisons on the MPFL-proficient students in the three cohort groups. 

Examination of the mean total score on the Global Understanding Test obtained by the MPFL- 
proficient students (Figure 3.11 .8.)shows scores that are not appreciably different from those of the 
total "native English speaking** groups or total study sample groups for any of the three student 
groups. The hypothesis that students "proficient** in a modern foreign language will show higher 
levels of knowledge docs not appear to be upheld, on the basis of the results of the original total 
group analyses together with essentially similar results for the additional "native English speaker*' 
and "threshold effect'* analyses. 

• n^im 3.11.8. Mm Global Understanding Tast Seems for Total Group and 

Language ProtTciartt Group 

Freshmen Seniors 2-Year 
Total Group 41.96 50.49 40.46 

Language-Proficient Group 40.56 50.34 - 36.00 



We conclude—on the basis of those data available to the study— that thereis essential^ ho relation- 
ship between proficiency in a modern foreign language and the overall level of "global knowledge" 
on the part of current U.S. college freshmen, seniors, and two-year college students. 
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Chapter 12 



Global Understanding 



^Thomas S. Barrows 



This chapter cannot possibly summarize what has been learned from the survey or even cover all of 
the results described In Part III. Howler, there are several major questions that the survey sought to 
answer, and interpretations may be organized around them. 



What Is Global Understanding? 

The range of possible answers to this question was limited at first by the initial definition adopted 
for the survey. Knowledge and affect were specified as broad, potential components of global un- 
derstanding. Elaboration of the knowledge componenfproved to be a difficult intellectual task that 
required examination of numerous competing perspectives. A global issues approach was finally 
chosen because it encompassed and often required attention to competing dimensions of coverage. 
* For example, ramifications of global issues' are traceable across time, space, and social institutions, 
and they require multiple disciplinary perspectives for non- trivial undcrsgmding. In addition, the 
traditional approaches of international relations and area studies arc incorporated easily into the is- 
sues approach. Environment, food, health, international monetary and trade arrangements, popu- 
lation, energy, race issues, relations among States, and distributions of natural characteristics were 
chosen as the topics for coverage. Facets of question content that were consciously varied included: 
U.S. and foreign perspectives, current and historical content, and varied geographic areas and disci- 
plinary approaches. 

Some reactions to the knowledge test have suggested that it is much too difficult and that much 
of its content cannot be expected to be known by college students. That impression misses the in- 
tent of the test— namely, to measure what sAoufdbe known at a criterion level or to measure what 
needs to be known if global situations and processes are to be fully understood. Furthermore, when 
one considers the complexity of global issues, their historic roots and previous embodiments, and 
their attendant arrays of symptoms and interconnections throughout the world, it is not surprising 
to find contcpt in the 101 test qudstiotos that looks novel and quite difficult for most of us. The 
knowledge required for global understanding is not common currency, and that fact may be re- 
flected in reactions to the knowledge test as well as in students* performances on the test. 

The affective component emerging from our work consists of attitudes toward five phenomena: 
chauvinism,, war, world government, intcmatiSnal cooperation, arid human rights. Added to these 
are expressed interest in global developments and other cultures, and feelings of kinship with for- 
eign peoples including being comfortable in their company and expressing empathy for them'. 
These attitudes, interests, and feelings are interrelated to the extent that we may think of them as 
one component of global understating with a moderate degree of internal consistency.; 

The two components, knowledge and affect, are themselves^ interrelated— students' responses in 
the knowledge and affect domains arc correlated — to the extent that we may conceive of global un- 
derstanding as a singular phenomenon or construct. While this two-component conception is very 
much like our original hypothesized definition, it has now survived empirical verification and is 
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therefore more useful than purely rational definitions for describing the specific domain of behavior 
which we have called global understanding. , 

How "Globally Understanding** Are Students? 

Each of the three groups of students surveyed fell short of achieving the criteria that were explicit or 
implicit in the survey's instruments. Seniors achieved an average score of only one half of the know- 
ledge questions correct, while the average freshman and the average student at two-year institutions 
got only about 40 percent of them correct. Less than 15 percent of the seniors and less than 10 per- 
cent of the freshmen and two-year students got more than two-thirds correct. As noted above, the 
knowledge questions were designed to test knowledge necessary to global understanding. This sug- 
gests that a very small proportion of the students have the level of knowledge necessary for an ade- 
quate understanding of globaRiHiauonrand^roc^es. 

The meaning of the disappointing knowledge scores is elaborated profitably when we examine 
the results from specific questions or from groups of them. Questions on (1) Health, (2) Distribu- 
tion of Natural Characteristics, (3) Art and Culture, and (4) Population elicited the highest levels of 
performance in that order, while questions on Energy, Relations Among States, and Religious Issues 
elicited the lowest levels of performance. Historical questions were answered with considerably less 
success than were questions having current content, and social science content generally proved eas- 
ier than humanities content* These relationships between performance and question content were 
present in all three student groups. 

Performances on 24 of the 101 items gave evidence of popular misconceptions held by able 
groups of students.- All showed misconceptions in each of the three groups of students; sk of these 
were concerned with current global affairs and drew able students in each group to the same wrong 
answer. Past and possible future* consumption of fossil fuels, the current trend in population 
growth, and the general cause of malnutrition—topics of three of the questions— should be uni- 
formly well known. Results show, however, that about 35 to 55 percent of the students hold com- 
mon and obvious misconceptions and that these misinformed students are an above-average group. 

It is more difficult to specify criterion levels of attitudes, feelings, and so forth than it is to specify 
criteria in the knowledge domain. In addition, scores obtained by summing responses to several atti- 
tude items are difficult to interpret, even though they are methodologically defensible and useful 
for relating attitudes to other variables. Attitude item responses obtained in the survey do indicate, 
however, that sizeable proportions of the three student populations have attitudes, feelings and per- 
ceptions that are unenlightened or unproductive from the perspective of global understanding, and 
attitudes are important because they may serve as "filters" inftiture information acquisition as well 
as indicators of students' continuing behavioral postures regarding global issues. 
* The Chauvinism Scale responses revealed that chauvinism— excessive patriotism — is a surprisingly 
popular sentiment. "I'm for my country, right or wrong" drew agreement from almost one-quarter 
of the freshmen and two-year students despite' wording that emphasizes the "excessive" facet of 
chauvinism's definition. United States armed strength as the only insurance of peace dre* over 30 
percent agreement, illustrating the acceptability of militaristic strength that characterizes a number 
of Chauvinism Scale items. f 

World Government Scale responses revealed the general popularity of world government but also 
showed that about two-thirds of each student group do not favor giving up independence or nation- 
al autonomy to supranational authority. These results may suggest confusion on the students' part; 
we wonder if an appreciation of the independence-interdependence relationship exists. The his- 
toric, cherished value of independence and national autonomy may b,e a powerful counterforce to 
the development^ a knowledgeable, positive understanding of global interdependence. 

War is viewed negatively in general, but exceptions occur to an appreciable extent where condi- 
tions that might justify war are specified. These include "maintenance of justice" and the elimina- 
tion of an "oppressive government," suggesting, perhaps, that the purposes of and moral justifica- 
tions for a war are more salient than the act of war itself. Human rights are viewed as basic rights and 
our proper concern when other governments restrict freedoms. 

The Cooperation Scale included a set of items dealing with immigration of foreign persons to and 
foreign direct investments in the United States. The results indicate an alarmingly exclusionary atti- 
tude, but students appear to be more willing to help others when the United States is not specified 
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as the agent or when helping others with problems of malnutrition is the proposed action. 

The Concern Scale tapped jntcrcst in international developments and other cultures, and feelings 
of empathy and kinship with people from other nations and cultures. Generally about one- third of 
the students report that they do not have the desired interest or feelings, although specific item re- 
sponses van/ considerably from this one-third proportion. For example, about one in five students 
reported that they rarely read international news, while two in five reported that they do not acquire 
information "whenever possible." The kinship items yield the most disappointing results from this 
scale, with over half the students reporting that they do not have "a strong feeling of kinship with 
the world-wide human family" and over one-quarter indicating that they have "almost nothing in 
common with people in underdeveloped nations." 

Generally speaking throughout the affective area, desirable responses — global understanding re- 
sponses — attracted the majority of students. On the other hand, sizeable proportions in each stu- 
dent group chose less understanding responses; specific questions pointed out especially problem- 
atic areas such as an understanding of the intcrrelatedness of national autonomy and global interde- 
pendence and an inflated perception of the United States government's abilities to solve world 
problems. 

Do Students* Characteristics/Backgrounds/Experiences Explain Their Varying Levels of Global 
Understanding? 

From the outset of the study, it was hoped that variations in student characteristics and experiences 
would be associated with varying levels of global understanding. Although cause and effect would 
generally be impossible to establish, we hoped that some of the associations would suggest changes 
in the college experience that might serve to enhance global understanding. 

A primary hypothesis in this regard grew from the commonly expressed opinion that foreign lan- 
guage study and proficiency arc of considerable value to the student in developing a knowledge of 
and sensitiveness to countries and cultures other than his or her own. Considerable effort was ex- 
pended developing the language proficiency and background measures necessary to assess this rela- 
tionship, but exhaustive analyses of the resulting data revealed that there is no appreciable relation- 
ship between global knowledge as tested and either foreign language proficiency or extent of formal 
study, or informal study. On the other hand, the affective component of global understanding is as-* 
sociatcd with forcignJanguagc_proficiency_an(Llanguage_ learning history to a moderate degree. 
Thus, there may be a causal or contributory relationship between foreign language and affect, 
though neither its necessity nor direction is assured. The language proficiency results also indicated 
that although language stud) is quite widespread, very few students have acquired a working profi- 
ciency in a foreign language. The discrepancy warrants the serious attention of the language teach- 
ing profession. 

A second major conclusion is based upon an association observed repeatedly in the survey's re- 
sults, that is, the association of the ways in which students acquire information with the knowledge 
and affect components of global understanding. Reading news articles, especially international news 
articles, in a newspaper and frequency of newspaper reading form a cluster of correlates of know- 
ledge and affect scores that seems consistent and revealing. The relationships may indicate that in- 
ternational news in newspapers is the most informative source (electronic news was not related to 
knowledge or affect scores although television was the most frequent choice as the main source of in- 
formation on current events) or that these articles are only turned to by persons whose interest and 
motivations are already high. The additional effort required by newspaper reading over passively re- 
sponding to (or ignoring) the electronic media suggests the latter explanation, although it is not 
clearly superior. 

By contrast, the lack of association between knowledge and course study is disappointing. Aver- 
age knowledge scores did differ among the various academic majors, but these differences may not 
be unambiguously interpreted as curriculum effects. As expected, intellectual ability and socioeco- 
nomic status are highly related to knowledge test scores and self-selection into majors may well ac- 
count for the observed score differences. 

Finally, visiting other countries and time outside the United States are related to knowledge, af- 
fect, and foreign language variables. The pattern is not entirely consistent across the three student 
groups nor across all variables, but the relationship is replicated in enough situations to appear con- 
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elusive. Whether experience abroad leads to global understanding or globally understanding stu- 
dents travel is, of course, a question we cannot answer from the data in hand. 

The small number of substantial relationships between experiences— especially educational ex- 
periences—and global understanding is disappointing in view of the prescriptive suggestions that 
were sought and might have been found in the survey data." For example, students reported the 
number of college courses they had taken in each of 19 areas that we thought might contribute to 
global understanding. The survey data indicated that study in these areas was not related to ob- 
tained knowledge or affect scoies^hir disappointment with this result is mitigated; however, by the 
realization that very few courses in the areas were in fact reported by the students. The very rareness 
of the experiences renders it unlikely that they could have an overall effipet, and our conclusions 
must accordingly be limited to what was effective rather than what experiences could be effective 
given greater student exposure. To cite one extreme instance, almost 95 percent of the seniors indi- 
cated that they had not taken any courses in archaeology, and less than 2 perceiit indicated that they 
had taken more than one. Given that distribution of experience with archaeology courses, it is most 
unlikely that archaeology could have had an effect. 

Our perception of the college experience as deficient is not based solely on the numbers of stu- 
dents taking potentially enlightening courses but also upon students' reports of <?lass discussions of 
global issues, irrespective of auricular art.: Fewer than one in five students repbrted such discus- 
sions occurring on a daily basis, r*ro-thirds reported them as occurring less than once a week or one 
or two times a week, and njorc than one in ten reported that they never occur. It is difficult to im- 
agine that class discussion k entirely atypical of course content generally, and so it appears that most 
courses do not touch global issues frequently. In fact, students report ipore frequent discussion of 
global issues in their high school classes than in their college classes. 

What Are The implications Of This Project For The Future? 

This project has provided national estimates of the levels of global understanding that describe 
freshmen, seniors, and two-year students in the United States. The estimates reveal deficits in know- 
ledge and affect through comparisons with explicit criteria and reasonable implicit criteria. In addi- 
tion, the survey has produced national estimates of foreign language proficiency that seem to call for 
similar attention from the higher education community. 

The project has not provided suggestions of methods for improving upon current levels of global 
understanding because experiential correlates of global understanding were few, and those found 
were not suggestive of practical modifications to the college experience. Although it is disappoint- 
ing, it is not unusual to find that naturally occurring program variation does hot directly suggest 
program improvement strategies. In this situation it is necessary to look elsewhere for suggestions on 
how to improve effectiveness, and the Education and the World View Project provides several 
sources in its series of publications and in its task force recommendations. Series Nos. II, III, and IV 
should prove especially productive of suggestions.* 

Changes insisting programs or the creation of new programs should be undertaken systematical- 
ly. Institutional self-assessment can help review the needs of students on various campuses so that 
curricular change may be tailored accordingly. Studies of programs and their effects should also be 
carried out. Short versions of the survey instruments will be published by Educational Testing Ser- 
vice so that they may be used for both purposes. A forthcoming manual to accompany the instru- 
ments will describe methods for carfying out these studies." It will also provide' national norms to aid 
scort interpretation. 

Th- full survey instruments will also be available should longitudinal research with 1979-80 as 
base year prove desirable. The full instruments and a data tape of the current survey responses will 
be made available to qualified researchers on request. 



•Tonkin, Humphrey and Jane Edwards, The World m the Curriculum: Cuiricular Strategies fa the 21 st Century, New Rochelle. N.Y,: 
Change Magazine Press, 1981; E&WV Series II. Education for a Global Century: Handbook of Exemplary International Programs, New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y.: Change Magazine Press. 1981; E&WV Series 111. Education and the WcrldView. New Rochelle. N.Y.: Ctiange Magazine Press. 
1980; E&WV Series IV. In addition, sec recommendations of the E&WV National Advisor) Board, available from the Council on Learning 
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PART I - GENERAL BACKGROUND 



I. Age: 



(in years) 



2. Sex: Male female 



mean: 
s.d.* 
mode: 
min. : 
max* : 



Male: 
Female: 



3. How would you describe yourself? 

1 American Indian, Eskimo , or 
Aleut 

2 Black or Afro-American 

3 Chicano or Mexicans-American 

4 Oriental, Filipino, or 
Asia n-Americ an 

5 Puerto Ric an, Cuban', or Hispanic 

6 White or Caucasian 

7 Other (Specify: ) 



Please circle the number in front of 
the region of the world in which you 
were born* > 



North America 

Central America 

South America 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

Australia 

Other (Specify :_ 



5* Were you born in the United Sfates? 



YES 
NO 



Distribution 


Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


19*4 


23.4 


25.0 


4*2 


4.6 

■*« w 


10.6 


18*0 


21*0 


19.0 


17.0 


18*0 


17.0 


62*0 


52.0 


74.0 




Percent 




Freshmen 


Seniors' 


2-year 


43*8 


48.7 


39*8 


56.2^ 


51.3 


60*2 




Percent 




Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


0.1 


0.1 


0.7 


7 # 8 


6.7 


11.4 


2.2 


0*9 


3.9 


1.8 


2*3 


2.7 


1.5 


0*2 


4.6 


85.7 


86*2 


73.6 


0,9 


3.5 


3.1 




Percent 




Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


. 94.7 


94.8 


87.9 


U.7 


0.1 ' 


■ 2.2 


0.6 


0.3 


2.1 


0.8 


2.3 


3.1 


1.8 


1.8 


3.0 


0.3 


0.4 


0..4 


1.0 


0.2 


1.3 




Percent 




Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


93.6 


94.0 


86*8 


6.4 


6.0 


13.2 



* standard deviation 
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Percent x>f Students Responding 
Freshmen Seniors 2-year 

If you were not bora in the United 

States, please print the name of ^ 
the country in which you were born. 6.3 6.0 13.4 



Distribution 



If you were not bora in the 
United States, please indicate 
how old you were when you first 
came to the United States. 



(age in years) 



mean: 
s.d. : 
mode: 
min. : 
max*: 



Freshmen Seniors 2-year 



11.3 
7.5 
1.0 
1.0 

25.0 



10.7 
9.1 
1.0 
* 1.0 
47.0 



11.5 
7.3 
1 8.0 
1.0 
53.0 



If you were not bora in the 
United States, do you consider 
yourself a permanent resident 
of the United States? 



Percent 



Freshmen Seniors 2-year 



YES 
NO 



80.5 
19.5 



85.1 
14.9. 



90.8 
9.2 



Percent 

Freshmen Seniors 2-year 

Indicate the highest level of formal 

education completed by your father • ' 



or male guardian. 

\ 



1 


None 




0.5 


0.1 


0.7 


2 


Some grade school 




2.1 


2.5 


5.2 


3 


Grade school 




2.8 


4.1 


6.1 


4 


Some high school 




8.8 


7.9 


12.1 


5 


High school diploma 




24.1 


22.8 


21.5 


6 


Business or trade school / 




5.4 


6*6 


6.6 


7 


Some college 
Bachelor's degree * 




11.4 


17.2 • 


18.3 


8 




18.5 


17.6 


10.0 


9 


Some graduate or professional 
school 




4.8 


3.2 


4.3 


10 


Graduate or professional degree 




21.6 


17.9 ' 


15.3 
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10. 



Indicate the highest level of formal 
education completed by your mother 
or female guardian* 



11. 



10 



None , 

Some grade school 

Grade school 

Some high school 

High school diploma s 

Business' or trade school 

Some college 

Bachelor's degree 

Some graduate or professional 

school 

Graduate or professional degree 



What Is your usual political party 
preference? 



1 Democratic 

2 Republican 

3 Independent 

4 Other (Specify; 

5 I don't know. 



12. What is the usual political party 
preference of your father or male 
guardian? 



1 Democratic 

2 Republican 

3 Independent 

4 Other (Specify: 

5 I don't know. 



13. What is the usual political party 
preference of your mother or female 
guard iatv? 





v* 






Percent 




Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


0.5 


0.4 


' * 1.3 


1.4 


1 o 
1.0 


2.3 c 


2.2 


4.0 


4.9 


7. 1 


6.8 


16.7 


35.1 


36.5 


' 33.5 


7.2 


9.6 


6.9 


17.9 


18.3 


16.0 


16.4 


12.5 


8.9 


5.2 


3.4 


3.6 


7.1 


6.7 


5.9 




Percent 




Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-vear 


37.8 


40.6 


42.8 


28.4 


26.8 


23.9 


13.6 


20.2 


15.5 


1.7 


3.7 


3.2 


18.4 . 


. 8.7 


14.6 




Percent 




Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-vear 


38.7 - 


38.2 


43.1 


36.5 


38.9 


32.4 


6.6' 


7.4 


4.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1.9 


17.2 


14.5 


18.4* 




Percent 




Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-vear 



1 


Democratic 




39.5 


" 38.8 


44.4 


2 


Republican 




33.7 


35*8 


31.2 


3 


Independent 




9.5 


9*1 


4.6 


4 


Other (Specify: 


) 


1.1 


1.0 


0.6 


5 


I don't know. 




* 16.3 


15.3 


19.1 
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14. Please indicate your general political attitudes by circling a nuaber 
on the scale below. If you lean very strongly to the left or right, 
circle either 1 or 5 on the scale. If you lean somewhat to the left 
or right, circle 2 or 4. If you do not consider your political atti- 
tudes to be cither left or right, circle 3. 





LEFT _ JL 


2 


3 


4 


5 


RIGHT 




X FresWmen • 1.9 


1775 


60.2 


17.7 


2.6 






X Seniors 2.3 


28.7 


42.8 


23.5 


2.7 






X 2-year 3.2 


,17.7 


60.9 


14.7 


3.4 




15. 


How would you describe the political 


attitudes 


of your 


father or 


male 




guardian? 












LEFT J, 


2 


3 


4 


5 


RIGHT 




2 Freshmen 3.2 


12.8 


45.2 


30.8 


7.9 






X Seniors 2.9 


9.1 


33.5 


43.1 


11.3 






X 2-year 5.1 


10.8 


49.7 


26.2 


8.2 ? 




16. 


How would you describe the political 


attitudes 


of your 


pother or 






female \guardian? 












LEFT _1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


RIGHT 




X Freshmen 2.7 


14.6 


52.5 


24.8 


5.4 






X Seniors 2.7 


10.4 


42.3 


36.5 


8.1 






X 2-year 2.9 


10.1 


59.6 


22.3 


5.1 












Distribution 








Freshmen 


Seniors 


2- year 


17. 


Hov many hours a week do you 












usuall-y spend watching 














television? 














(hours per week) 
















mean: 




9.9 


10.4 


12.0 






s.d. : 




9.5 


8.9 


9.8 






mode: 




10.0 


10.0 


10.0 






min« : 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 






max. : 




90.0 


75.0 


81.0 


18. 


Please rank the following world problems in order of importance. 






(Number from 1 to 10: 1 ■ most important; 10 « 


least important.) 












Median Rankings 








Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


1 


Malnutrition and inadequate health 










care 






3.94 


3.96 


S.93 


2 


Nuclear and conventional arms 














proliferation 






4.17 


4.10 


4.13 


3 


Depletion of natural resources 




4.25 


4.04 


4.71 


4 


Inflation and unemployment 






4.42 


5.49 


4.56. 


5 


Denial of. basic human rights 






4.63 


4.05 


4.75 


6 


Air and water pollution 






5.05 


5.23 


5.01 


7 


Overpopulation 






6.38 


5.65 


5.72 


8 


Terrorism 






6.53 


6.87 


6.50 


9 


Racial discrimination 






7.0i 


7.01 


6.82 


10 


intergroup conflict 






8.99 


8.60 


8.88 
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Which of the following world issues are you most Interested in? 

(Please rank trom 1 to 10: 1 - most interesting; 10 » least interesting). 



Depletion of natural resources 
Denial of basic human .rights 
Inflation and unemployment 
Nuclear and conventional arms 
proliferation 

Malnutrition and inadequate 

health care . 

Ait and uater pollution 

Racial discrimination 

Terrorism 

Overpopulation 

Intergroup conflict 

When you watch television, 
which of the following do 



you 


watch? 


1 


Detective /police adventures 


2 


Musical performances 


3 


Current events 


4 


Situation comedies 


5 


Dramatic series 


6 


Sports events 


7 


Movie 8 


8 


News 


9 


Game shows 


10 


Science specials 


11 


Talk shows 


12 


Specials about foreign countries 




and other cultures 


How often do you watch world and 


national news on television? 


1 . 


Daily 


2 


5 times a week 


3 * 


3-4 times a week 


4 


1-2 times a week 


5 


Less than once a week 
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Median Rankings 


Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


3.96 


3.92 


4.67 


4. 17 


4.00 


4.43 


4.38 * 


4.52 


3.98 


4.58 


4.46 


4.88 


4.64 


4.93 


5.00 


4.79 


4.84 


4.82 


6.37 


6.71 


6.79 


6.41 


7.44 


6.43 


7.14 


6.70 


6.20 


8.81 


8.28 - 


8.46 




Percent 




Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-vear 


36.8 


28.4 


40*3 


32.3 


30.7 


35.4 


50.8 


54.6 


50.9 


63.0 


51.3 


54.1 


36.5 


35.0 


32.3 


63.6 


58.7 


53.4 


80.2 


79.2 


75.1 


. 76.8 


Q 1.8 


78.7 


23.9 


i7.3 


22.4 


27.3 


41.0. 


36.1 


36.3 


34.8 


33.8 


" 19.3 


28.0 


35.2 




Percent 




Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-vear 


14.5 


25.1 


31.1 


14.4 


14.3 


10.4 


27.4 


27.7 


28.4 


27.8 


18.8 


18. C 


t 15.8 


14.0 


12.1 



lo0 



22. 







Percent 






Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


Row often dc you watch local 






news on television? 








1 Daily 


19.7 


25.0 


37.2 


2 5-6 times a week 


17.4 


15.8 


13.5 


3 3-4 times a week 


24.9 


25.5 


23.5 


4 1-2 times a week 


19.2 


18.2 


14.0 


5 Less than once a week 


18.9 


15.5 


11.7 



23. How often do you listen to news 
broadcasts on the radio? 



Percent 

Freshmen Seniors 2-year 



1 


More than once a day 


39.5 


33.7 


41.9 


2 


Once a day 


22*0 


23.5 


21.2 


3 


Several times a week 


23.2 


25.4 


22.1 


4 


About once a week 


7.7 


8.4 


4.6 


5 


Less than once a week 


7.5 


9.0 


10.1 



24. Please read through the list of fictitious headlines below. If you had 
time to read only four (4) of the sixteen articles, which ones would you 
read? 

Percent of Students Selecting Article 







Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


1 


SOVIET JEWS DENIED EXIT VISAS 


26.8 


28.6 


29.7 


2 


TEAM OF NEW YORK SURGEONS RE-ATTACH 










MAN'S SEVERED LEG 


57.7 


49.5 


46.8 


3 


PRESIDENT THREATENS TO VETO APPRO- 










PRIATIONS BILL PASSED BY CONGRESS 


\ 14.3 


12.9 


22.0 


4 


STEELERS FAVORED TO WIN SUPER BOWL 


24.9 


17.5 


16.6 


5 


MISSISSIPPI RIVfR REACHES FLOOD STAGE 


23.4 


21.7 


io.o 


6 


NEW COMPUTER TERMINAL "TALKS" AND 










••listens" 


40.0 


38.1 


4A.5 


7 


PROFESSIONAL SOCCER DRAWING RECORD 










CROWDS 


7.6 


2.1 


2.9 


8 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT STEPS UP -VOLUNTARY 










STERILIZATION CAMPAIGN 


26.7 


39.6 


29.4 


9 


ASTROrrtYSICIST'S FINDINGS CAST. LIGHT 










ON "BLACK HOLES" 


43.0 * 


46.7 


45.1 


10 


SENATE COMMITTEE HEARS TESTIMONY ON 










CIVIL SERVICE REGULATIONS 


8.0 


11.7 


9.6 


11 


U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS GLOOMY 


15.2 


18.6 


17.7 


12 


NEW LAND SPEED RECORD SET ON SALT FLATS 


12.5 


9.5 


'8.7 


13 


REFEREE TURNS McENROE-NASTASI MATCH 










OVER TO UMPIRE 


9.3 


9.9 


7.7 


14 


PRESIDENT CONSIDERING WAGE-PRICE FREEZE 


46.7 


53.1 


53.1 


15 


SALT II TALKS STALLED 


26.9 


27.8 


29.9 


16 


U.S. -RUSSIAN WOMEN'S BASKETBALL PLAY- 










OFF EXPECTED IN OLYMPICS 


12.6" 


10.3 


8.0 
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i 


> 


* 






• 










- 








> 








» 




Percent 
















Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 








25. 


How often ♦do you read a newspaper? 














1 


Daily 


29.8 


35.9 


41.5 










2 


5-6 times a week 


13.2 


9.8 


10. 1 










3 


3-4 times a week 


20.5 


23.4 


19.5 










4 


1-2 times a week 


21.7 


19.9 


19.5 






- 




5 


Less than once a week 


14.9 


11.0 


9.3 
















Percent 
















Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-vear 








26. 


When you read a newspaper, which of 
















the following do you usually , read? 
















i 


Sports section 


54.2 


44.0 


35.6 




i 

i 






2 


Entertainment' section 


67.2 


61.1 3 


61.9 










3 


Local news articles 


77.1 


76.7 


82.5 






* 




4 


State news % articles 


49.7 


61.4 


58.4 










5 


National news articles 


73.4 


84.3 


75.7 










6 


International news articles 


59.9 • 


69.7 


62.7 










7 


Financial section 


8.9 


18.8 


20.8 










8 


Home section 


18.7 


22.1 


24.6 










9 


Editorials 


33.4 


34.7 


38.2 










10 


Letters "to the editor 


29.5 


31.4 


33.5 
















Percent 
















Freshmen 


- Seniors 


2-year^ 








27. 


Do 


you regularly read a newspaper 
















that carries a good deal of inter- 
















national news? Circle any that you 












- : 




read • 






■ 










< 

1 


The New York Times 


17.2 


17.2 


12.5 










2 


The Los Angeles Times 


2.3 


3.9 


26.5 






4 




3 


•The Chicago Sun-Times 


4.6 


4.6 


10.2 










4 


The Washington Post 


4.6 


4.6 


1.7 










5 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


1.2 


0.3 


3.9 










6 


The Wall Street Journal 


9.0 


15.0 


9.3 










7 


The Christian Science Monitor 


1.5 


2.2 


2.3 










8 


The International Herald Tribune 


0.6 


0.7 


1.2 ' 










9 


Other: 


39.4 


32.9 


36.8 
















Percent 
















Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 








28. 


Do 


you regularly read a weekly news- 
















magazine or newspaper? Circle any 
















that you read. 
















1 


Time 


38.0 


30.9 


36.0 










2 


Newsweek 


26.7 


22.4 


24.2 










3 


U.S. News and World Report 


6.9 


6.7 


9.6 










4 


Business Week 


1.4 


3.1 


3.8 






■ 




5 


Other (Specify: ) 


3.1 


3.8 


5.0 
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< 






152 


• 









Percent 





Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


Which of the following do you 








consider the main source of the 








Information you acquire concerning 








current events? 








1 Newspapers 


23.7 


28.0 


31.2 


2 Magazines 


6.0- 


7.3 


6.0 


3 Television 


44.2 


44.4 


41.2 


4 Radio 


26.1 


20.4 


21.6 






Percent 






Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


Do you regularly read a magazine 








devoted to e special interest (such 








as fashion, sports 9 photography, 








business 9 psychology, etc*)? 








1 NO 


41.5 


38.4 


34.9 


2 YES (please list names of 


58.5 


61.6 > 


65.0 


magazines) 










Distribution 






Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


How many hours a week do you 








usually spend reading for 








pleasure? 








mean: 


6.0 


.8 


7.7 


s.d.: 


6.0 




7;2 


. mode: 


5.0 


5.0 


10.0 


min. : 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


max*: 


70.0 


50.0 


99.0 






Percent 






Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


What was your average grade 








in high school? 








1 A to A- 


32.8 


35.0 


15.3 


2 B+ to B- 


55.9 


54.6 


55.4 


3 C+ to C- 


10.9 c 


10.4 


28.4 


4 D or below 


0.4 


0.4 


0.9 
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Circle the total years of study you completed in high school , (grades 9-12) 
in the following subject areas. 





no response 


\ 2 


3 4 


or more 


1 English 










X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
. X 2-year 


0.8 
1.3 
2.7 


0.2 1.1 
1.1 4.9 
0.7 6.2 


12.9 
18.5 
.20.4 


85.0 
74.2 
70.0 


2 Foreign Languages 










X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 


18.9 
15.8 
25.7 


17.JJ 32.3 
14.6 33^4 
18.8 28* * 


17.3 
19.6 
13.0 


14.3 
16.6- 
13.8 


3 Physical and 
. Biological Sciences 










X Fre3hmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-^rear 


1.3 
1.7 
6.6 


6.5 25.6 
8.7 25.9 
17.9 36.7 


28.4 
30.2 
20. 7 


38.3 
33.4 
18. 1 


4 Social Sciences 










X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2 -year 


2.4 
3.6 
5.6 


7.3 25.3 
5.3 18.8 
10.0 25.1 


33.7 
26.9 
29.2 

Percent 


31.3 
45.5 
30.2 


How often did you study or 
world problems or issues in 
high school classes? 


discuss 
your 


Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


1 At least once a day 

2 Once or twice a week 

3 Less than once a week 

4 Never 

* 




29.1 
50.2 
17.1 
3.6 


19.6 ' 
54.2 
23.5 
2.8 

Percent 


30.3 
45.0 
19.1 
5.6 


To what extent did your high school 
experiences outside of the class- 
room contribute to your awareness 
of world issues? 


Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


1 A great deal 
2 . Some 

3 A little 

4 I don't know. 




22.9 
43.5 
27.8 
5.8 


19.2 
36.3 
37.3 
7.1 


21.3 
40.4 
27.4 
10.8 
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Distribution 





Freshmen 


Senior sj 


2-year 


TC •inn ¥-r\r\]r fVio CAT «*• APT 

it you look tne oAi or 




approximately what were your 








scores? 








1 CAT 17A«>Vkm1 - - - 

i oat veroai mean: 


517 


547 


485 


s.d.: 


99 


97 


110 


min • : 


250 


, 250 


230 


max. : 

*\ 


800 


800 


800 * 


0 CAT Ma*K m 

1 oa i nacn means 


536 


546 


511 


s.d.: - 


106 


112 


114 


_ min » : 


ZQU 


200 


200 


/ *, max • : 


oQO 


800 


800 


j act i composite; mean: 


22 


23 


' 19 


s.d*: 


5 


5 


5 


h ... 

min. : 


1 


8 


6 


max* : 




35 


v 35 






Percent 






Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


What is your approximate college 






grade point average (GPA)? 






• 


A J.J— *f.U » 


lb. 3 


22. 1 


23.3 


2 3.0-3.4 , v 


^ - _ _ _ 
30.3 


37.9 


33.0 




. 24.7 


32.4 


23.7 


4 2.0-2.4 


17. 1 


6.9 


11.1 


5 1.5-1.9 


6.7 


0.7 


1.6 


o Less tnan lo 


1.0 


0.0 


0.2 


7 T Ann'*- Imiam » k 

/ i aon t Know. 


3. 2 


0. 1 


7.1 














Percent 






Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


In what area of study is your 






ma' or or intended major? :s 

> 








X flgLlV>UiLUIC 


1 9 
1 . L 


1 c 

... J 


1.4 


2 Art 


4.4 


2.9 


2.3 


3 Biological Sciences/Physical 


17.7 


14.4 


13.0 


Sciences 








4 Business/ Accounting/Finance 


18.4 


20.3 


22.5 


5 Education 


9.9 


7.3 


5.3 


6 Engineering 


8.1 


7.8 


7.4 


7 English/Drama/Communications 


8.0 


6.6 


5.7 


8 Foreign Languages 


1.0 


2.1 


2.5 


9. History 


0.9 


1.9 


1.7 


10 Mathematics 


2.6 


1.7 


1.5 


11 Music 


2.4 


2.2 


1.8 


12 Social Sciences 


11.2 


13.5 


12.4 


13 Vocational /Technical Training 


1.4 


6.2 


10.3 


14 Other (Specify: ) 


7.1 


8.2 


7.9 


15 I don't know. 


5.6 


3.6 


4.3 
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39* Indicate the total number of courses (one term or one semester) you have 
taken In college In each of the following subject areas. 



Percent of Freshmen 

number of courses: 0 1 2 3 4 or more 



1 American Studies ~~ ~~ 

2 Anthropology 

3 Archaeology 

4 Classical Languages 

5 Economics 

6 Environmental Studies 

7 Far Eastern Languages 
and Literature 

8 Geography < 

9 History 

10 International Relations 

11 Journalism - 

12 Literature 

13 Modern Foreign Languages 

14 Hear Eastern Languages 
and Literature 

15 Philosophy 

16 Political Science 

17 Religion 

18 Slavic Studies 

19 . Sociology 

39. 

number of courses: 

1 American Studies 

2 Anthropology 

3 Archaeology 

4 Classical Languages 

5 Economics 

6 Environmental Studies 

7 .Far Eastern Languages 
and Literature 

8 Geography 

9 History 

10 International Relations 

11 Journalism 

12 Literature 

13 Modern Foreign Languages 

14 Hear Eastern Languages 
and Literature 

15 Philosophy 

16 Political Science 

17 Religion 

18 Slavic Studies 

19 Sociology 



0 / • L 


— rrvQ 


1 — Q 


— ~ n — t — 

U. 1 


n — 1~ 

U. 1 


90.5 


8.7 


0.5 


0.2 


0.1 


98.4 


1.5 


0.0 


0..1 


0.0 


96.3 


2.9 


0.5 


0.7 


0.1 


81.6 


14.2 


3.9 


0.1 


0.2 


88.8 


8.5 


2.3 


0.1 


0.3 


98.5 


1.3 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


89.6 


10.1 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


56.0 


31.1 


11.3 


1.1 


0.5 


96.6 


3.3 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


92.6 


5.2 


1.1 


0.6 


0.5 


52.7 


31.1 


13.3 


1.9 


1.0 


81.5 


10.4 


6.9 


0.4 


0.8 


99.1 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


79.2 


18.2 


2.2 


0.2 


0.2 


78.2 


17.7 


3.3 


0.7 


0.1 


90.5 


7.0 


1.6 


0.6 


0.3 


99.1 


0.8 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


69.5 


27.7 


2.5 


' 0.1 


0.2 



Percent of Seniors 

0 1 2 3 4 or more 



60.6 


18.0 


14.8 


3.1 


3.5 


70.8 


21.9 


5.3 


0.7 


1.3 


94.7 


4.1 


1.1 


0.1 


0.0 


90.8 


3.4 


2.3 


1.2 


2.3 


43.6 . 


20.2 


19^0 


7.7 


9.5 


68.1 • 


16.7 


9.5 


2.2 


3.5 


95.3 


2.7 


1.3 


0.1 


0.6 


65.6 


25.3 


4.9 


1.3 


2.9 


23.2 


20.4 


28.3 


10.9 


17.2 


83.5 


11.3 


3.7 


0.6 


0.9 


84.4 


7.9 


4.6 


0.5 


, 2.6 


28.0 


21.3 


22.1 


11.8 


16.8 


53.8 


13.5 


11.6 


6.5 


14.6 


97.5 


1.5 


0.7 


0.2 


0.1 


53.0 


28.7 


11.5 


4.4 


2.4 


50.4 


23.4 


15.1 


2.4 


8.7 


76.4 


13.6 


3.8 


1.6 


4.6 


96.5 ' 


2.0 


0.5 


0.2 


0.8 


32.6 


38.6 


11.4 


8.6 


8.8 
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39. 



number of courses: 



Percent of 2-year College Students 
0 12 3 4 or more 



1 American Studies 

2 Anthropology 

3 Archaeology * 

4 Classical Languages 

5 Economics 

6 Environmental Studies 

7 Far Eastern Languages 
and Literature 

8 Geography 
r9 History 

10 International Relations 

1 1 Journalism 

12 Literature 

13 Modern Foreign Languages 

14 Near Eastern Languages 
and Literature 

15 Philosophy 

16 Political Science 

17 Religion 

18 Slavic Studies 

19 Sociology 



74.6 
85.1 
98.8 
93.8 
69.9 
82.7 

98.0 
83.6 
51.5 
92.5 
88.3 
54.0 
78.9 

99.2 
77.4 
69.7 
90.4 
99.2 
61.5 



16.7 
13.4 
1.0 
3.9 
19.1 
13.4 

l.<? 
13.3' 
29.5 

6.0 

8.0 
23.2 

8.2 

0.8 
18.1 
23.2 
6.7 
0.6 
26.2 



6.8 
1.1 
0.2 
1.7 
9.7 
2.3 

oU 

2.4 
11.5 

0.9 

2.8 
12.9 

6.7 

0.0 
2.7 
4.5 
1.6 
0.2 
6.7 



1.1 

0.2 
0.0 
0.2 
0.8 
0.7 

0.C 
0.3 
3.2 
0.0 
0.5 
2.7 
2.0 

0.0 
0.4 
1.2 
0.4 
0.0 
2.4 



1.9 
0.4 
0.0 
0.4 
0.5 
0.9 

0.3 
0.4 
4.3 
0.6 
0.4 
7.2 
4.2 

0.0 
1.4 
1.4 
0.9 
0.0 
3.2 



40. 



41. 



How often do .you study or discuss 
world problems or Issues In your 
college classes? 

1 At least once a day 

2 Once ot twice a week 

3 Less than once a week 

4 Never 



To what extent have your college 
experiences outside of the class- 
room contributed to your awareness 
of world Issues? 



Percent 



Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


13.8 


18.4 


21.1 


40.2 


39*2 


41.1 


32.6 


29.9 


21.2 


13.4 


12.5 


16.5' 




Percent 




Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 



1 


A great deal 


35.7 


48.7 


40.6 


2 


Some 


39.6 


36.6 


41.2 


3 


A little 


20.9 


13.4 


13.0 


4 


I don't know. 


3.8 


1.4 


5.2 
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157 



42. Please indicate which of the 
following courses , if any, you 
believe have contributed to your 
awareness of world problems or 
Issues • 



Percent 

Freshmen Seniors 2-year 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 * 

6 

7 

8 
'9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
' 17 
'18 
19 
20 



American Studies 
Anthropology 
Archaeology 
Classical Languages 
Economics / 
Environmental Studies 
Far Eastern Languages 
and Literature 
Geography 
History 

International Studies 

Journalism 

Literature 

Hodern Foreign Languages 
Near Eastern Languages 
and Literature 
Philosophy 
Political Science 
Religion 
Slavic Studies 
Sociology 

Other (Specify: 



43. Circle the number in front of 
each activity in which you 
participated while in 
high school or college 



13.8 


24.2 


21.2 


5.7 


14.9 


10.4 


1.1 , 


1.8 


0.3 


1.1 


1.7 


1.5 


22.7 


45.1 


31.1 


9.0 


19.0 


13.5 


1.1 


1.4 


0.9 


10.6 


19.2 


17.3 


39.0 


54.8 


43.9 


6.8 


14.1 


9.4 


6.4 


7.7 


8.7 


15.8 


17.7 


15.2 


8.4 


15.4 


8.7 


0.5 


1.1 


0.3 


9.1 


18.3 


13.9 


24.2 


38.7 


30.6 


8.2 


12.4 


10.9 


0.5 


1.8 


0.9 


26.8 


41.7 


31.0 


11.3 


9 V 4 


11.1 




Percent 





Freshmen Seniors 2-year 



1 


Athletics (interscholastic , 


77.2 


68.0 


56.6 




intramural, or community) 








2 


Ethnic activities or 


12.2 


12.7 


12.1 




organizations 




, 34.6 


26.4 


3 


Journalism, debating, literary, 


35.3 




or dramatic activities 








4 


Art, music, or dance 


51.8 


49.6 


48.5 


5 


Preprofessional or depart- 


30.5 


45.7 


20.9 




mental clubs 








6 


Religious activities or 


39.5 


34.6 


26.0 




organizations 




17.8 


5.6 


7 


Fraternities or sororities 


12.1 


8 


Community organizations 


35.4 


31.2 


20.2 


9 


Student government , 


32.5 


29.5 


20.3 


10 


Othpr fSoecifv: A ~» * ) 


11.1 


11.4 


6.0 



ERIC 
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44. What is your current (immediate) 
educational objective? 



Percent 

Freshmen Senio rs 2-year 



- I 



46. 



1 Nondegree study 


2.1 


0.3 


"7.4 ' 


c cere ii icate 


v 1.1 * 


0.1 


3.1 


3 Two-year degree (A.A., A.S., 


3.0 


0.6 


45.4 


AaA.S.) 








4 Four-year degree (B.A., B.S. V * 


93.8 


y y . \j 


" AA I 






Percent 






Freshmen 


Seniors 


2— year 


What is your eventual (long-term) 






educational goal? 












1 Nondegi.ee study 


0.5 


- 0.7 


3.8 


2 Certificate 


0.9 


2.0 


0.8 


3 Two-year degree (A. A., J\.S., 


1.2 


0.0 


8.4 


A.A.S.) 








4 Four-year degree (B.A., B.S.) 


36. 5 t 


24.7 


38.4 


5 Master's degree (M.A., M.S., 


37. 7' 


- 48.5 


29.3 


M.Ed.) 








6 Doctoral degree (Ph.D., Ed . D . , 


10.8 


13.6 


12.2 


D.D.) 






7 Law degree (LL.D., J.D.) 


5.9 


7.8 


4.2 


8 Medical degree (M.D., D.D.S.) 


6.4 


2.7 


4.9 






Percent 






Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


Have you ever been in a country 






other than the United States? 








1 YES 


57.9 


64.3 


60.9 


2 NO 


42.1 


35.7 


39.1 



47. Please see pages 154- 157 for this data. 



A 8. Was the majority of your time 

abroad spent in military service? 



Percent 

Freshmen Seniors 2-year 



YES 
NO 



4.4 
95.6 



5.1 
94.9 



6.0 
94.0 



153 



153 



47. Please use the following codes to indicate the total length of time you 
have spent in each of the geographic areas listed below. Write in a code 
number for each separate area on the line to the left of the area desig- 
nation. For example, if you spent three weeks in France, two weeks ih 
England, and a week in Ireland, you would write: 2 The British 
Isles; 2 Europe. Leave blank those areas you have not visited. 



CD 



3 





to 


U) 




JC 


JC 




u 


u 




C 


c 


<D 


c 


o 




E 


E 




CM 


vO 


i 

CM 


1 

» rH 


1 

CO 



to 
X 

4- 

o 
B 



I 



w 
' u 
ca 

CM 
I 



U 

ca 
cu 

I 

CO 



u 

ca 
cu 







0 


i 




2 


3 


4 


5 




( 




7 


8 


1, 


Canada 






























% Freshmen 


63 


.8 


21. 


6 


9.3 


2.8 


uo 


0. 


4 


0. 


6 


0.2 


0.3 




% Seniors 


56 


.8 


24. 


2 


12.1 


3.8 


0.3 


1. 


0 


0. 


8 


0.2 


0.8 




% 2-year 


69 


.2 


18. 


1 


9.4 


2.2 


0.3 


0. 


1 


0. 


5 


0.0 


0.3 


2. 


Mexico 






























% Freshmen 


79 


.0 


13. 


8 


5.4 


1.1 


0.2 


0. 


0 


0. 


2 


0.0 " 


0.2 




% Seniors 


72 


.9 


18. 


0 


6.2 


1.4 - 


0.5 


0. 


4 


0 


3 


0.1 


0.2 




% 2-year 


71 


.3 


16. 


2 


8.1 


2.1 


1-5 


0. 


1 


0 


3 


0.1 


0.4 


3. 


The Caribbean 






























% Freshmen 


93 


.2 


3. 


4 


2.1 


0.4 


0.0 


0. 


2 


0 


4 


0.1 


0.2 




% Seniors 


90 


.7 


4. 


4 


2.9 


0.7 


0.9 


0. 


0 


0 


1 


0.2 


0.2 




% 2-year 


90 


.2 


4. 


2 


2.6 


0.6 


0.2 


0. 


1 


0 


0 


0.2 


1.9 


4. 


Central America 






























% Freshmen " 


97.7 


0. 


4 


0.2 


0.6 


0.1 


0. 


2 


0 


0 


0.8 


0.1 




% Seniors 


98 


.2 


0. 


7 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0. 


0 


t) 


.2 


0.0 


0.0 




% 2-year 


96 


.4 


0. 


9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.0 


0. 


0 


0 


.2 


0.0 


1.0 


5. 


South America 






























% Freshmen 


97 


.7 


0 


9 


0.3 


0.1 


0.2 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


0.1 


0.7 




% Seniors 


96 


.6 


1 


5 


• 0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0 


2 


0 


.3 


0.0 


0.3 




% 2-year 


97 


.0 


0. 


6 


0.4 


0.3 


o.i 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


0.0 J 


1.7 
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1G0 



B 



































V 
















0> 














u 




















\ 












r: 


est 


\ 






(A 










\ 


- « 




- - JZ 






U 


c 








«J 






C 








«J 


c 












C 


c 


o 




C3 


VJ 


u 




o 


o 


s 










3 i 


• e 


B 






> 




to 








CM 






O 


to. 




<N 


v£> 


rH 


cm 


<r 


X 




1 ; 


1 


1 


1 


lr 


i 






CM 


-H 


m 






CI 







0 


I 


1 

2 1 

\ 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Scandinavia 






\ 

i 
i 










p 


I 1 


% Freshmen 


97.6 


0.7 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


Z Seniors 


96.3 


2.0 


0.9! 


0.1 


0.6 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


X 2— year 


96.8 


1. 9 


0.6 






n n 


n i 

VJ • i 


n n 
u . u 


n n 
u . u 


The British 




















Isles 












; 








X Freshmen* 


93.6 


3.7 


1.4 


0.2 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 i 


% Seniors 


88.0 


6.2 


2.8 


i 0.5 


0.0 


0.6 


0.3 


0.0 


0.1 


% 2-year 


89.2 


4.3 


2.3 


0.9 


■ 1-1 


0.0 


0.3 


0.5 


1.3 j 


Europe 


















j 


% Freshmen- 


85.3 


2.9 


3.7 


! 2.9 


1.4 


1.2 


1.2 


0.9 


0.5! 


Z Seniors 


75.0 


2.8 


7.7 


! 2.7 


2.9 


1.7 


3.1 


2.4 


1.7 j 


% 2-year 


.80.4 


3.0 


4.9 


, 4.6 


2.9 


1.3 


1.3 


0.6 


0.9 j 


The Soviet 








I 










1 

» 


Union 


















1 


% Freshmen 


99.1 


0.3 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


X Seniors 


99.0 


0.6 


0.3 


: o.o 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


,0.0 


0.0 


% 2-year 


99.9 


0.0 


0.1 


i 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


b.o 


0.0 


Africa 




















% Freshmen 


97.9 


0.8 


0.2 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 j 


% Seniors 


97.4 


1.7 


0.0 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.4 : 


X 2-year 


98.7 


0.9 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 » 

1 


Israel 


















! 


% Freshmen 


98.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 j 


X Seniors 


98.9 


0.7 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 : 


% 2-year 


96.4 


0.7 

i 


0.9 


1.2 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 

1 

t 

1 


0.1 ) 
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Q> 
















Z* 














u 


CM 


















w 












c 






x; 










nj 




u 


u 


c 


u 






jr 


1> 


C 


c 


C 








u 




c 


0 


e 


y 










e 










05 








,r i 
























d> 


1 


1 




t 


1 


i 






CM 






r-. 


t— < 






















I 


2 


3 


^4 


5 


6 


7 





12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 

















r 




r - — 


The Middle East 




















% Freshmen 


99.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.3 


% Seniors 


97.5 


1.8 


0.1 


0.0 


0.2 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


% 2-year 


97. 1 


0.2 


1.1 


0.0 


0*0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


1.4 


India 




















% Freshmen 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


b.o 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


% Seniors 


99.6 


0.4 


0.0- 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


% 2-year 


$9.1 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0i3 


0.0 


0.0 


China 




















% Freshmen 


99.3 


0.1 


0.4 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


o.'o 


0.0 


% Seniors 


99.2 


0.1 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


% 2-ycar 


99.2 


0.5 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Korea 

< 




















' % Freshmen 


99.1 


0.3 


0.0 


0.1- 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.4 


% Seniors 


99.0- 


0.3 


0.2 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


X 2-year 


99.4 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


The Philippines 




















% Freshmen 


98.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.2 


0.2 


% Seniors 


97.6 


0.8 


o.r 


0.0 


0.3 


0.1 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


% 2-year 


93.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.8 


0.1 


0.2 


Southeast Asia 




















% Freshmen 


99.4 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


% Seniors 


97.3 


0.7 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.4 


0.9 


0.2 


0.3 


% 2-year 


98.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0,0 


0.3 


0.4 


0.0 


0.3 


Japan 




















% Freshmen 


97.2 


1.4 


0.2 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


X Seniors 


96.3 


1.1 


0.7 


0.0 


0.5' 


0.1 


1.0 


0.1 


0.2 


% 2-year 


97.0 


1.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


0.5 



9 
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162 
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CM 








fZ 
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J£ 
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JZ 
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6 


to 








W 


vT 




vO 




I 


1 


1 


< 




•— « 


m 


I 


2 


3 


4 



c 

o 

E 



Australia; 




















New Zealand 




















% Freshmen 


99-7 


0.0 


0.2 


0,0 


0.0 


0,1 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


% Seniors 


99,3 


0,2 


O.z 


0.2 


0.0 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


o.o 


X 2-year 


98,9 


0,7 


0.2 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,1 ■ 


0.0 


Other • 




















Countries 




















% Freshmen 


97,5 


1.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.0 


0,2 


0.7 


0.0 


0.3 


% Seniors 


97,2 


1.0 


0.4 


0.4 


0,5 


0.0 


0.1 


0.4 


0.1 


% 2-year 


97,5 


1.3 


0.5 


0.2 


0.3 


0,0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 
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i 
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49. Have you ever participated in an 
organized summer-abroad program? 

1 YES 

2 NO 



50. Have you ever participated in an 
organized year-abroad program? 

1 YFS 

2 NO 

6 



51. Have you ever been in the Peace 
Corps or in any other program 
involving similar kinds of service 
abroad? 

a 

1 YES 

2 NO 



PART .II - LANGUAGE BACKGROUND 



1. What is your native language? 



1 


Arab ic 


2 


Chinese 


3 


English 


4 


Farsi 


5 , 


French 


6 ' 


German 


7 


Greek 


8 


Hebrew 


9 


Italian 


10 


Japanese 


11 


Polish 


12 


Portuguese 


13 


Russian 


14 


Spanish 


15 


Other (Specify: 


16 


I don't know 
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Percent 



Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


9.0 


7.9 


8.8 


91.0 


92.1 
Percent 


91.2 


Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


1.1 


5.0 


1.2 


98.9 


95.0 
Percent 


98.8 


Freshmen 


Seniors 




2— year 


0 1 * 

U. 1 


i •& 


u. / 




Qfl 

Percent 


QQ "X 


Freshmen 


Seniors 


- 

2-year 


'0.6 ' 


0.2 


0.0 


0.2 


0.7 


0.6 


94.2 


96.4 


89.4 


0.3 


0.0 


0.6 


0.2 


• 0.0 


0.2 


0.5 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.1 . 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


1.8 


1.0 


5.6 


0.8 


1.2 


2.8 


0.2 


0.0 


0.2 
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Percent 

Freshmen Seniors 2-year 

2. What is your father's native 
language? 



1 


Arabic 




0.8 


0.2 


0.0 


2 


Chinese 




0.4 


0.7 


0.7 


3 


English 




87.0 


89.9 


80.9 


4 


Far si 




0.3 


0.1 


0.6 


5 


French 




0.6 


0.3 


0.6 


6 


German 




1.6 


1.2 


3.3 


7 


Greek . 




0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


8 


Hebrew 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


9 


Italian 




1.2 


0.3 


0.7 


10 


Japanese 




0.2 


0.0 


0.4 


11 


Polish 




0.6 


0.7 


0.4 


12 


Portuguese 




0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


13 


Russian 




0.1 


0.2 


0.0 


14 


Spanish 




3.3 


2.0 


7.8 


'15 


Other (Specify: 


) 


3.1 


4.1 


4.4 


16 


I don't know 




0.2 


0.2 


0.2 



What is your mother's native 
language? 



1 


Arabic 


2 


Chinese 


3 


English 


4 


Farsi 


5 


French 


6 


German 


7 


Greek 


8 


Hebrew 


9 


Italian 


10 


Japanese 


11 


Polish 


12 


Portuguese 


13 


Russian 


14 


Spanish 


15 


Other (SpeciCy: 


16 


I don't know 



Have you ever studied 
Classical Greek? 



YES 
NO 



Percent 


Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


0.6 


0.2 


0.0 


0.4 


0.7 


0.6 


87.4 


86.8 


79.7 


0.3 


0.0 


0.6 


0.8 


1.2 


1.1 


1.3 


2.4 


1.5 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


1.3 


0.8 


1.2 


0.7 


1.3 


0.4 


1.2 


0.9 


0.4 


0.2 


0.3 


0.0 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


3.2 


2.3 


8.: 


2.3 


2.7 


4.8 


0.2 


0.0 


0.2 




Percent 




Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


5.6 


5.8 


5.3 


94.4 


94.2 


94.7 
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Percent 



1 

5. 


Have you ever studied Latin? 


Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 




1 YES 

2 NO 


13.4 
86.6 


15.9 
84.1 

Percent 


12.7 
87.3 


6.. 


Have you ever studied a modern 
language other than your native 
language? 


Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 




1 YES 

2 NO 


78.1 
21.9 


89.9 
10.1 


73.2 
26.8 


Note: Responses reported for questions 7-20 
responded positively to question 6. 


are percentages of students 


who 








Percent 




7. 


Did you study a modern foreign 
language in elementary or 
secondary school? 


Freshmen 


Seniois 


2-year 




1 YES 

2 NO 


91.5 
8.5 


89.3 
10.7 

Percent 


31.2 
18.8 


8. 


Please circle the number in front 
of each modern foreign language 
that you studied in eLeraentary 
or secondary .school. 


Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 




1 English (as a foreign language) 

2 French 

3 German 

4 Hebrew 

5 Italian 

6 Russian 

7 Spanish 

8 Other (Specify: ) 


3.1 
36.4 
15.9 
3.8 
1.4 
1.3 
57.5 
1.8 


1.8 
41.1 
13.3 
0.9 
0.7 
1.3 
50.2 
1.5 

Percent 


8.3 
30.7 
7.9 
1.7 
1.2 
0.9 
48.1 
2.9 


9. 


Have you studied a modern foreign 
language in college? 


Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 




1 YES 

2 NO 


27.3 
72.7 


54.8 
45.2 


39.5 
60.5 
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Percent 

Freshmen Seniors 2-yea r 

10. Please circle the code number In 
front of each modern foreign 
language that you studied In 
college* 



1 


English (as a foreign language) 


1.4 


:.8 


5.9 


2 


French 


9.2 


19.7 


15.2 


3 


German 


A.O 


15.8 


A.I 


A 


Hebrew 


0.8 


0.A 


1.0 


5 


Italian 


0.9 


2.4 


0.7 


6 


Russian 


1.2 


2.1 


2.5 


7 


Spanish 


11.0 


2A.5 


16.7 


8 


Other (Specify: ) 


1.3 


2.7 


2'. 6 



11. Please circle the number In front 
of any language that you speak , 
read, or write. Circle all that 
apply. 



1 


Arabic 


2 


Chinese 


3 


English 


A 


Far si 


5 


French 


6 


German 


7 


Greek 


8 


Hebrew 


9 


Italian 



10 Japanese 

11 Polish 

12 Portuguese 

13 Russian 
1A Spanish 

15 Other (Specify: 



Percent 

Freshme n Seniors 2-year 



) 



0.3 


0.5 


1.9 


1.0 


1.8 


0.6 


62.2 


60.0 


65.0 


0.2 


0.A 


1.1 


25. A 


26.3 


2A.5 


13.A 


15.3 


9. A 


0.6 


0.8 


0.2 


3.1 


0.9 


4.1 


2.2 


3.5 


2.7 


1.8 


1.0 


2.3 


0.5 


0.8 


l.A 


0.7 


0.8 


0.2 


1.5 


2. A 


2.3 


A5.0 


35.6 


A2.8 


3.0 


3.1 


6.2 



i 




Percent 



12. 



Please circle the cede number in 
front of the language you consider 
your "most proficient" foreign 
language* Circle only one * 



1 


Arabic 


2 


Chinese 


3 


English 


4 


Farsi 


5 


French 


6 


German 


7 


Greek 


8 


Hebrew 


9 


Italian 


10 


Japanese 


11 


Polish 


12 


Portuguese 


13 


Russian 


14 


Spanish 


15 


Other (Specify: 



13. 



language*" 



Did you study your MPFL in any kind 
of formal educational setting (i.e., 
elementary or secondary school, 
college, Hebrew school, Alliance 
Francaise, Goethe House, Berlitz, 
etc.)? 



Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.4 


0.7 


0.0 


3.1 


2.4 


9. 1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


26.4 


30.5 


24.8 


12.1 


17.7 


7.0 


0.3 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


3.1 


1.2 


1.5 


0.8 


0.2 


0.6 


1.7 


0.0 


0.7 


0.2 


0.5 


0.1 


0.0 


1.2 


1.8 


1.0 


52.6 


42.6 


- 49.5 


1.5 


1.1 


2.4 


proficient 


foreign 




Percent 




Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 



YES 
NO 



88.1 
11.9 



90.0 
10.0 



80.9 
19.1 



Percent 



14. Did you acquire any of your* MPFL 
ability from experience other than 
formal education? Circle all that 
apply. 

1 Family memoers speaking it 

2 Friend (s) or people in the 
neighborhood speaking it 

3 Living abroad 

4 Studying abroad 

5 Qther (Specify: 



Freshmen Seniors 2-year 



14.0 


11.9 


18.7 


21.9 


19.4 


26.8 


8.4 


11.5 


13.4 


3.4 


7.8 


8.6 


7.9 


6.7 


9.2 
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If you studied your MPFL in elementary school, secondary school, or 
college, circle the number in front of each grade level at which you 
studied the language. Circle all that apply* 









Percent 








Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-yeai 


1 


First grade 


4.1 


3.1 


4.7 


2 


Second grade 


4.6 


3.3 


6.2 


3 


Third grade 


6.3 


4.4 


8.0 


4 


Fourth grade 


6.4 


8.0 


10.8 


5 


Fifth grade 


1.7 


9.1 


11.5 


6 


Sixth grade 


13.8 


10.5 


-13.9 


7 


Seventh grade 


29.5 


21.7 


20.9 


8 


Eighth grade 


33.2 


25.6 


22.8 


9 


Ninth grade 


59.8 


50.0 


45.7 


10 


Tenth grade 


61.2 


55.4 


51.4 


11 


Eleventh grade 


41.5 


46.2 


37.3 


12 


Twelfth grade 


23.5 


25.9 


23.7 


13 


College freshman 


21.9 


26.8 


23.4 


14 


College sophomore 


1.0 


27.1 


16.4 


15 


College junior 


0.3 


18.3 


4.5 


16 


College senior 


0.2 


17.1 


1.3 


If 


you studied your MPFL in high school 


and/or college, 


please indicate 


what grade, on the average, you received 


in your MPFL course (s). 










Percent 








Freshmen 


Seniors 


2-year 


1 


A to A- 


46.9 


41.2 


30.6 


2 


B to B- 


32.8 


39.2 


46.2 


3 


C to C- 


18.0 


15.5 


18.8 


4 


Below C- 


1.4 


2.9 


2.6 


5 


I don't know 


0.9 


1.2 


1.9 



Please use the scale below to indicate the emphasis of the instruction 
you received in formal courses in your MPFL. If the courses you took 
strongly emphasized learning rules of grammar and vocabulary, circle 1 
on the scale. If your courses strongly emphasized listening and 
speaking, circle 5 on the scale. If your instruction was about equally 
divided, circle 3. Use 2 or 4 to indicate a moderate emphasis in one 
direction or the other. 

Grammar- translat ion 
approach (mastery of 
rules of grammar and 
vocabulary) 



1 

Z Freshmen 11.1 
% Seniors 16.4 
% 2-year 11.8 



Aud io-lingual 
approach (em- 
phasizing 
listening and 
speaking) 



2 


3 


4 


5 


29.6 


46. 1 


9.4 


3.9 


25.7 


41.3 


12.3 


4.3 


23.2 


49.5 


11.3 


4.2 
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Listed below are a number of "can do" statements about speaking ability 
in the MPFL. Please read each description carefully and circle the ap- 
propriate number to indicate whether, at the present time, you would be 
able to carry out each task "quite easily" (1), "with some difficulty" 
(2), or "with great difficulty or not at all" (3). Circle only one 
response for each task. 

Percent of Freshmen 







Quite 
Ejstly 


Wtth Some 
Difficulty 


a) 


Say the days of the week 


62 6 


24.7 


b) 


Count tp 10 tn the language 


yl 5 


O / 


c) 


Give the current date (month, day. year) 


56.9 


29 7 


d) 


Order a simple meal in a restaurant 


37 6 


37 6 


c) 


Ask for directions on the street 


31.1 


37 6 


0 


Buy clothes in a department store 


26 6 


38 8 


g) 


Introduce myself in social situations, and use appro- 
priate greetings and leave-taking expressions 


48.4 


29 5 


h) 


Give simple biographical information about mvself 
(place of birth, composition of family, early schooling, 
etc) 


34 1 


33 5 


0 


Talk about my favorite hobby at some length, using 
appropriate vocabulary. 


11 5 


30 4 


J) 


Describe my present job. studies, or other major life 
activities accurately and in detail 


13 4 


25 8 


Ic) 


Tell what I plan to be doing 5 years from now. using 
appropriate future tenses 


11 7 


22 9 


D 


Describe the United States educational system, in some 
detail 


5.2 


19 5 


m) 


State and support with examples and reasons a posi- 
tion on a controversial topic (for example, birth con* 
trol. nuclear safety, environmental pollution) 


3 5 


11 6 


n) 


Descnbc the role played by Congress in the United 
States government system 


2.7 


11.3 



XFtth Great 
Difficulty 
or Not at All 



12.7 
08 
13 5 
24.7 
3U 
34 6 
22 1 

52.4 

58 1 

60 9 
65 4 
75 2 
84 9 

86 0 
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Regardless of how well you currently speak the MPFL, please answer each 
of the following in terms of your presftnt level of listening comprehension 
in the language. Circle only one response for each task. 



Percent of Freshmen 



a) Understand very simple statements or questions in the 
language ("Hello." "How arc you > ". "What ts your 
name?", "Where do you iivc > ". etc.) 

b) In facc-to-facc conversation, understand a native 
speaker who is speaking slowly and carefully (i.e.. de- 
liberately adapting his or her speech to suit rx) 

c) " On the telephone, understand a native speaker who s 

speaking to me slowly and carefully (i c.. deliberately' 
adapting his or her speech to suit rrc) 

d) In face- to- face conversation with a native speaker who 
ts speaking slowly and carefullv to me. tell whether 
the speaker ts referring to past, present or future 
events 

e) In facc-to-facc conversation, understand a native 
speaker who ts speaking to me as quickly and as col- 
loquially as he or she would to another native speaker 

0 Understand movies without subtitles 

g) Understand news broadcasts on the radio 

h) On the radio, understand the words of a popular song 
I have not heard before 

i) Understand play-by-play descriptions of sports events 
(for example, a soccer match) on the radio 

f) Understand two native speakers when they arc talking 
rapidly with one another 

kl On the telephone, understand a native speaker who ts 
calking as quickly and as colloquially as he or she 
would to ar .her native speaker 



With Great 



Eutte With Some Difficulty -- 

u*h Difficulty or Not at All 

93 4 6.0 0 6 

% 3 35 1 8 6 

41 8 39 4 18 8 

36 8 37 8 '25 3 

7 7 24 4 67 9 

9 1 32 8 58 0 

5 5 24.5 70 0 

6 1 27 7 66 2 

6 0 W 2 75 9 

4 8 14 2 80 9 

4 6 12 0 83 4 



1 

i 
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20. Please answer each of the following in terras of your present level of 
reading proficiency in the MPFL. Circle only one response for each 
task. 



Percent of Freshmen 



With Great 

Quite With Some Difficulty 

Easily Difficulty or Not at All 



a) Read personal letters or notes written to me in which 63.0 27.9 9 1 
/ the writer has deliberately used simple words :ind con- 

' structions c 

b) Read, on store fronts, the type of store or the services 62.3 29.6 8 1 
provided (for example, ' dry cleaning," "book 

store," "butcher," etc ) 

c) Understand newspaper headlines 46.5 36 0 17 5 

d) Read personal letters and notes written as they would 18,9 37 7 43 4 
be to a native speaker 

e) Read and understand magazine articles at a level simi- 6.7 29 4 63.9 
lar to those found in Time or Newsweek, without us- 
ing a dictionary 

0 Read popular novels without using a dictionary 4 9 17 8 77 3 

g) Read newspaper "want ads'" with comprehension. 7 0 16 2 76 8 
even when many abbreviations are used 

h) Read highly technical material in a particular aca- 1 6 7 9 90 6 
demic or professional field with no use or only very 

infrequent use of a dictionary 
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18. Listed below are a number of "can do" statements about speaking ability 
in the MPFL. Please read each description carefully and circle the ap- 
propriate number to indicate whether, at the present time, you would be 
able to carry out each task "qui'te easily 1 ' (1), "with some difficulty" 
(2), or "with great difficulty or not at all" (3). Circle only one 
response for each task. 

Percent of Seniors 







Quite 


With Some 

LilJJlCUtVy 


With Great 
Difficulty 
or Not at All 


a) 


Say the days of the week 


56 5 


28.9 


14.5 


b) 


Count to 10 in the language 


93 1 


5 7 


1 ! 


c) 


Give the current date (month, day. year) 


49.3 


33 9 


16 8 


d) 


Order a simple meal in a restaurant 


33 4 


36 3 


30 3 


c) 


Ask for directions on the street 


31 1 


33 3 


35 6 


0 


Buy clothes in a department store 


26 2 


28 6 


45 2 


g) 


Introduce myself in social situations, and use appro- 
priate greetings and leave- talcing expressions 


45 4 


n 5 


23.1 


h) 


Give simple biographical information about myself 
(place of birth, composition of family, early schooling, 
etc.) 


29 8 


30.7 


39 5 


0 


Talk about my favorite hobby at some length, using 
appropriate vocabulary 


11 8 


22 2 


66 1 


;) 


Describe my present job. studies, or other major life 
activities accurately and in detail 


12 1 


22.5 


65.4 


*<) 


Tell what 1 plan to be doing 5 years from now, using 
appropriate future tenses 


10 6 


19.0 


70 4 


1) 


Describe the United States educational system in some 
detail 


/ 2 


16 3 


23 5 


m) 


State and support with examples and reasons a post- 
tion on a controversial topic (for example, birth con- 
trol, nuclear safety, environmental pollution) 


5 0 


10 2 


84 7 


n) 


Describe the rote> played by Congress in the United 


3 5 


10 4 


86 2 
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19. Regardless of how well you currently speak the MPFL, please answer each 

of the following in, terms of your present level of listening comprehension 
in the language. Circle only one response for each task. 



Percent of Seniors 



With Great 
Difficulty 

mly Difficulty or Not at All 



Quite With Some Difficulty 



a) I '~dentand very simple statements or questions in the 88 9 9 3 1 7 

.guage ("Hello." "How are you > ". "What is your 
iame ? '. "Where do you live?", etc.) 

b) in face-to-face conversation, understand a native 48.7 36.6 14.7 
speaker who is speaking slowly and carefully (i e.. de- 
liberately adapting his or her speech to suit me) 

c) On the telephone, understand a native speaker who is 37 5 31.9 30 6 
speaking to me slowly and carefully (i e.. deliberately 

adapting his or her speech to suit me) 

d) In face-to-face conversation with a native speaker who 33 4 34 8 31 8 
is speaking slowly and carefully to me. tell whether 

the speaker is referring to past, present or future 
events 

e) in face-to-face conversation, understand a native 7 8 23.8 6° 4 
speaker who is speaking to me quickly and as col- 
loquially as he or she would to another native speaker 

f) Understand movies without subtitles 9 2 27 5 63 3 

g) Understand news broadcasts on the radio 7 3 23 2 69 4 

h) On the radio, understand the words of a popular song 3 4 26 6. 68 0 
i have not heard before t 

i) Understand play-by-play descriptions of sports events 5 9 15 7 78 4 
(for example, a soccer match) on the radio 

j) Understand two native speakers when they are talking 6 1 14-5 79 4 

rapidly with one another 

k) On the telephone, understand a native speaker who is 5.4 1 1 3 83 3 

talking as quickly and as colloquially as he or she 
would to another native speaker 
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Please answer each of the following in terms of your present level of 
reading proficiency in the MPFL. Circle only one response for each 
task* 



a) Read personal letters or notes written to me in which 
the writer has deliberately used simple words and con- 
structions 

b) Read, on store fronts, the type of store or the services 
provided (for example, ' dry cleaning." "book 
storei" "butcher." etc.) 

c) Understand newspaper headlines 

d) Read personal letters and notes written as they would 
be to a native speaker 

e) Read and understand magazine articles at a level simi- 
lar to those found in Time or Newsweek, without us- 
ing a dictionary 

0 Read popular novels without using a dictionary 

g) Read newspaper "want ads" with comprehension, 
even when many abbreviations are used 

h) Read highly technical material in a particular aca* 
demic or professional field with no use or onl" very 
infrequent use of a dictionary 



Percent of Seniors 

With Great 



Quae With Some Difficulty 

&»'/r Difficulty or Hot Jt All 

55 4 29 8 14 8 

53 8 33.2 13 0 

41 1 40 6 18 3 

17 1 34 2 48 8 

9 4 21 5 69 1 

6.7 12 6 80 7 

5 8 15 8 78 4 

2 6 9 4 88 0 
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Listed below are a number of "can do" statements about speaking ability 
in the MPFL. Please read each description carefully and circle the ap- 
propriate number to indicate whether, at the present time, you would be 
able to carry out each task "quite easily" (1), "with some difficulty" 
(2), or "with great difficulty or not at all" (3). Circle only one 
response for each task. 

Percent of 2-Year 



With Grea. 







Quite 
JLuify 


With Some 
Difficulty 


Difficulty 
or Not Jt Ail 


a) 


Say the days of the week 


57 7 


27.4 


14.9 


b) 


Count to 10 in the language 


91 5 


6.6 


2 0 


0 


Give the cuirent date (month, day. year) 


52 3 


28.5 


19 2 


d) 


Order a simple meal in a restaurant 


42.6 


32.4 


25.1 


c) 


Ask for directions on the street t 


38 6 


30 8 


30.6 


0 


Buy clothes' in a department store 


31 6 


32 8 


3\6 


g) 


Introduce myself in social situations, and use appro- 
priate greetings and leave- taking expressions 


48.1 


28 5 


23.3 


h) 


Give simple biographical information about mvsclf 
(place of birth, composition of family, early schooling, 
etc.) 


35 2 


31.6 


33 3 


i) 


Talk about my favorite hobby at some length, using 
appropriate vocabulary. 


18 2 


26.5 


55.3 


i) 


Describe my present job. studies, or other major life 
activities accurately and in detail 


17 2 


23 1 


59.7 


k) 


Tell what I plan to be doing 5 years from now. using 
appropriate future tenses 


14.9 


22 5 


62 6 


1) 


Describe the United States educational system in some 
detail 


11.2 


21 7 


67 1 


m) 


State and support with examples and reasons a posi- 
tion on% controversial topic (for example, birth con- 
trol, nuclear safety, environmental pollution) 


6 8 


16 3 


76.8 ' 


n) Describe the role played by Congress in the United 
States government system 


7 3 


15 3 


77 3 
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Regardless of hov well yoa currently spea^c the MPFL, please ar.swer each 
of the following in terms of your present level of listening coroprehensi 
in the language. Circle only one response for each task. 



4 

Percent of 2-Year 



On* With, Some Difficulty 

Difficulty or Sot .it All 



a) 


Undcnund very sin>ple statements or questions in the 
language CHclo."' "How art you''". "What is your 
name'". "Where do you live? . etc.) 


91 3 


7.2 


1 c 

1 .) 


b) 


In face* to- face conversation, understand a native 
speaker who is speaking slowly snd carefully (i.e.. de- 
liberately adapting Lis or her speech to suit me) 


56.1 


31.3 


12.6 


c) 


On the telephone, understand a native speaker who is 
speaking to m? slowly and carefully (i.e.. deliberately 
adapting his o* her speech to suit me) 


43 5 


34 5 


219 


d) 


In face-to-face conversation with a native speaker who 
is speaking slowly and carefully to me. tell whether 
the speaker is referring to past, present or future 
events 


40 > 


30 ' 


28 6 


c) 


In face- to- face conversation, understand a native 
speaker who is speaking to me as quickly and as col- 
loquially as he or she would to another native speaker 


16 7 


24 8 


58 5 


0 


Understand movies without subtitles 


164 


351 


48 5 


s) 


Understand news broadcasts on the radio 


13.3 


28.9 


57 8 


h) 


On the radio, understand the words of a populai song 
I have not heard before 


10.2 


32 2 


57 6 


0 


Understand play-by-play descriptions of sports events 
(for example, a soccer match) on the radio 


10 7 


23.3 


(/- 0 


i) 


Understand two native speakers when they are talking 
rapidly with one another 


12 " 


18.6 


68 8 


k) 


On the telephone, understmd a native speaker who is 
talking as quickly and as colloquially as he or she 
would to ano^ier native speaker 


10 0 


19 0 


71.0 
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Please answer 'each of the following in terms of your present level of 
reading proficiency in the MPFL, Circle only one response for each 
task. 



Percent of 2-Year 



With Great 

guite , With Some Difficulty 

\tily Difficulty ' or Not at All 



a) Read personal letters or notes written to me in which 59.0 22.4 18 6 
the writer his deliberately used Simple words and con> 

structions 

b) Read, on store fronts, the type of store or the services 57.7 2>.l 17.2 
provided (for example, "dry cleaning." "book 

sto/e." "butcher." etc.) 

c) Understand newspaper headlines 45 5 31 9 22 7 

d) Read personal letters and notes written as they would 24 7 32 1 43 2 
be to a native speaker 

e) Read and understand magazine articles at a level simi- 14.3 27.4 58 3 
Jar to those found in Ttme* ox Newsweek, without us* 
ing a dictionary 

f) Read popular novels without using a dictionary . 10 2 21 7 68 1 

~g) — Read ncwspapcx_L' wanL.8^ 'jl with co mprehension . 12 5 • 23 5 64 0_ 

even when many abbreviations are used 

-h) Read highly technical material in a particular aca- 7 7 11 0 81.3 

demic or professional field with no use or only very 
infrequent use of a dictionary 
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PART III - LANGUAGE ATTITUDES 



On the following pages you will 'find a series of statements. Read each state- 
ment and decide whether or not you agree with it. At the top of each page 
numbered responses appear as follows: 

STRONGLY AGREE INDIFFERENT DISAGREE STRONGLY 

AGREE -LJSAGREE 

1 2 3 * c 4 5 

After you have read each statement, please circle the number (1, 2, 3, 4, or 5) 
that indicates your response to it. 

1. I enjoy meeting people who speak other languages. 

Z Freshmen 
Z Seniors 
X 2 -year 



X Freshmen 
Z Seniors 
Z 2-year 



1 


2 3 


4 


5 




29*3 


42.0 22.9 


5.3 


0.5 




33.2 


44.3 17.9 


- 4.3 


0.3 




28.3 


45.2 * 22.6 


3.4 


0.5 




Americans 


to learn foreign 


languages. 






1 


2 3 


4 


5 




32.8' 


42.5 18.8 


5.0 


0.9 ' 




41.2 

-35^4 


39.9 11.8 

-40t7 i8;4 — 


6.1 

5r2 


1.0 

— 0.-2- 





Studying a foreign language can be important for me because I think it 
will someday be useful ^in getting a good job. 





I 


2 


2 


4 


5 


Z Freshmen 


22.3 


31.4 


24.8 


19.0 


2.4 


Z Seniors 


22.5 


28.9 


23.6 


21.1 


3.9 


Z 2 -year 


32.4 


25.6 


24.9 


13.2 


3.9 


Foreign languages 


are not an 


important 


part of 


the school 


program. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X Freshmen 


2.1 


11.1 


15.0 


45.1 


26.7 


Z Seniors 


2.1 


11.5 


13.5 


44.8 


28.1 


X 2-year 


4.1 


12.3 


14.2 


42.9 


26.5 



Studying a foreign language can be important for me because it will 
enable me to better understand and appreciate the art and literature 
of another country. 



Z Freshmen 
Z Seniors 
Z 2-year 



1 


2 


3 


± 


5 


22.3 


45.6 • 


24.7 


6.0 


f.*5 


29.8 


43.9 


19.4 


6.7 


0.2 


31.5 


43* 7 


19.5 


4.8 


0.4 
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I plan to learn one or more foreign languages as thoroughly as possible* 





J, 


2 


3 


4 


5 


% Freshmen 


18.0 


23.5 


23.8 


24.5 


10.5 


Z Seniors 


18.6 


25.0 


24.5 


23.6 


8.5 


Z 2-year # 


21.8 


27.2 


25.7 


19.2 


6.2 



If I had to stay for an extended period of time in a country whose 
language I did not know at all, I would make an effort to learn that 
language even though I could get along in that country by using English. 





I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Z Freshmen 


46.6 


42.1 


6.3 


4.3 


0.7 


Z Seniors 


56.0 


37.7 


3.0 


2.1 


1.1 


X 2-year 


51.0 


43.3 


4.5 


0.9 


0.4 



Studying* a foreign language can be important for me because other people 
will respect me more if I have knowledge of a foreign language. 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X Freshmen 


8.1 


25.9 


38.0 


22.'7 


5.4 


Z Seniors 


11.4 


26.4 


38.5 


17.4 


6.2 


Z 2-year 


11.2 


26.3 


37.7 


19.0 


5.8 



I would study a foreign language in school even if it were not required 

1 1 3 4 5 

20.5 -34nrB H.4 20.5 -3v9 

23.5 31.5 20.0 18.6 6.4 

20.4 34.1 21. 2 19.3 4.9 

Learning a foreign language is unnecessary because English is spoken 
almost everywhere. 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Z Freshmen 


1.7 


5.7 


14~> 


43.4 


34.4 


% Seniors 


0.7 


5.7 


9.1 


46. 


37.6 


Z 2-year 


2.0 


6.8 


12.9 


44.1 


34.2 


Studying a 


foreign language can be 


impo r tan t 


for me because 


it wi 


all -j me to 


meet and converse 


with 


more and varied people. 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Z Freshmen 


23.5 


47.9 


21.0 




0.7 


Z Seniors 


25.0 


48.3 


18.0 


7.9 


0.7 


X 2-year 


31.1 


46.1 


16.4 


5.3 


1.0 



% Seniors 
Z 2-year 



I would rather spend my time on subj 

1 1 

Z Freshmen 11.8 38.7 

Z Seniors 13 c 4 35.4 

Z 2-year 10.4 39.1 



ts other than foreign languages. 



2 


4 


5 


26.6 


19.1 


3.9 


27.0 


20.1 


4.1 


29.3 


* 14.6 


6.6 
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13. 



Studying a foreign 


language 


can be 


important for me because 


I will be 


able to participate 


more freely in 


the activities 


of other 


cultural 


groups • 














1 


2 


1 


4 


5 


Z Freshmen 


10.2 


39.6 


39.2 


9.3 


1.7 


Z Seniors 


10.9 


41.3 


35.9 


11.3 


0.6 


Z 2 -year 


14.0 


44.2 


32.8 


8.1 


0.9 



14. If I had" the opportunity to study a foreign language in the future (or 
to continue my language study) , I would take it • 

111 A 5 

X Freshmen 20.1 35.5 24.9 17.0 2.4 

Z Seniors 25.8 39.0 ' 21.5 11.4 2.3 

Z 2-year 25.7 41.6 20.6 8.8 3.3 

15. ftudying a foreign language can be important for me because it will 
make me a more knowledgeable person. 





1 


2 


2 


4 


5 


X Freshmen 


20.3 


50.2 


20.9 


7.2 


1.5 


X Seniors 


26.1 


49.0 


19.4 


5.1 


0.4 


X 2 -year 


24.8 


49.2 


17.4 


6.5 


2.1 
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PART IV - ASSESSMENT OF WORLD ISSUES 

We are interested in your perceptions of certain world problems. Please 
indicate your view on each oZ them, using the scales on the following pages* 

Examples: 

If you think that the problem at the top of the page is very closely related 
to one end of the scale, you should circle the number that is closest to 
that end* 

This problem is 1 2,3 4 5 This problem is- 

important.} unimportant. 

i . ° 

OR 

This problem is 1 2 3 4 5 This problem is 

important. unimportant. 



If you think that the problem is related to one or the other end of the scale 
(but not closely), you should circle a number as follows. 

4 

This problem is 1 • 2 3 4 5 This problem is 

important. unimportant. 



OR 



This problem is 1 2 3 4 5 This problem is 

important. unimportant. 

If you consider the problem to be neutral on the scale, i.e., both sides of 

the scale are equally associated with the problem, or if the scale is completely 

unrelated to the problem, you should circle number 3. 

This problem is 1 2 3 4 5 This problem is 

important. unimportant. 
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Environmental Pollution 



This problem 
is important. 



X Freshmen 


0 64.2 


30.8 


3.2 


1.4 


0.4 


X Seniors * 


69.6 


26.5 


2.4 


1.3 


0.2 


X 2-year 


66.3' 


24.8 


7.9 


0.4 


0.6 



This problem is 
unimportant . 



I know very 
little about 
this problem. 



X Freshmen 


2.7 


22.1 


32.8 


35.3 


7.1 


X Seniors 


3.5 


13.0 


35.2 


37.3 


11.1 


X 2 -year 


3.9 


20.1 


36.6 


31.0 


8.3 



I know a lot 
about this 
problem. 



3. 



The American 
government 
can do a lot 
to solve th is- 



problem. 



The American 
government 
can do very little 
-.to -solve -this 



problem. 



X Freshmen 


30.6 


47.6 


15.9 


4.5 


1.5 


Z Seniors 


37.3 


46.2 


11.2 


4.8 


0.5 


X 2-year 


36.4 


41.7 


14.1 


7.2 


0.6 



This problem 
will decrease 
in the next 
twenty years. 

X Freshmen 
% Seniors 
% 2-year 



2.0 
2.6 
5.3 



7.4 
8.3 
8.5 



18.9 
15.9 
15.9 



33.7 
29.0 
30.9 



38.0 
44.2 
39.5 



This problem will 
increase in the 
next twenty years. 



This problem 
is not 
interesting 
to learn about • 



This problem is 
interesting to 
learn about. 



X Freshmen 


| , 2.4 


6.6 


15.9 


40.8 


34.2 


X Seniors 


2.2 


5.7 


13,2 


41.6 


37.3 


X 2-year 


3.6 


9.3 


16.2 


32.7 


38-2 
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6. Thisi problem 
is sjolvable. 

X Freshmen 
Z Seniors 
Z 2-year 

7. International 
organizations 
can do very 
little to 
solve this 
problem* 



34.5 
34.7 
37.9 



38.3 
39.6 
35.4 



19.3 
15.1 
16.1 



6.2 
10.1 
6.7 



1.7 
0.5 
3.9 



This problem *s 
unsolvable. 



International 
organizations 
can do a lot 
to solve this 
problt 



10. 



Z Freshmen 


2.8 


8.6 


21.6 


39.0 


28.0 


Z Seniors 


3.9 


9.3 


12.2 


42.4 


32.2 


Z 2-year 


5.1 


7.1 


24,5 


29.5 


33.7 


This problem 












is unavoidable. 












% Freshmen 


16.1 


14.4 


15.6 


' 34.7 


19.2 


Z Seniors 


12.6 


18.9 


14.9 


34.3 


19.4 


Z 2-year 


22.7 


17.4 


17.9 


23.0 


L9_._Q 


This problem 












is related to 












many other 










i 

! 


problems • 










i 


Z Freshmen 


47.0 


38.7 


11.3 


2.2 


0.9 


Z Seniors 


- r 9.4 


29.5 


'8.1 


i.6 


1.4 


Z ?-year 


51.8 


29.6 


Ii.6 


5.0 


2.0 


This problem 












is temporary. 












1 

Z Freshmen 


1.2 


3.0 


11.5 


30.3 


54.0 


% Seniors 


1.5 


2.5 


7.9 


28.8 


59.3 


X 2-year 


3.8 


2.4 


11.8 


27.1 


5419 



This problem is 
avoidable. 



This problem is 
not related to 
many other 
problems. 



This problem is 
long-term. 



11. This problem is 
of concern to 
people in many 
parts bf the 

world*! 

1 

X Freshmen 61 .8 

X Seniors 58.8 
X 2 -year 56.2 



21.3 
25.7 
22.4 



7.7 
6.2 
11.5 



6.4 
7.3 
6.4 



2.9 
2.0 
3.5 



This problem is 
of concern to 
people in only a 
few parts of the 
world. 
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Denial of Basic Human Rights 



I I I 4 5 



This problem is 
important • 

X Freshmen 66.9 25.2 5.5 

X Seniors 68.2 22.5 6.5 

X 2-year 68.4 21.0 9.3 

I knov very 
little about 
this problem.- 

X Freshmen 5.7 23.2 32.4 

X Seniors 5.1 19.0 29.8 

X 2-year 7.6 19.2 32.3 

The American 
government 
can do ^ lot 
to solve this 
problem. 



X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
% 2-year 



29.0 
23.1 
31.0 



39.8 
44.0 
32.3 



21.2 
20.6 
25.6 



1.7 
2.1 
0.8 



30.1 
35.1 
28.2 



7.9 
11.1 
10.3 



0.7 
0.6 
0.6 



; 8.5 

11.0 
12.7 



2.1 
1.3 
0.8 



This problem ks 
unimportant. * 



I know a lot 
about this 
problem. 



The American 
government can 
do very little 
to solve this 
problem. 



This problem 
will" decrease 
in the next 
twenty years. 

% Freshmen v 
% Seniors 
X 2-year 



5.5 
4.3 
6.3 



23.8 
19.4 
22.3 



35.8 
39.2 
32.3 



25.1 
27.8 
24.2 



9.8 
9.3 
15.0 



This problem will 
increase in the 
next twenty years 



This problem 
is not 
interesting 
to learn about • 



This problem is 
interesting to 
learn about. 



X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 



2.4 
3.2 
4.2 



7.9 
8. 1 
7.9 



18.6 
14.8 
20.1 



36.3 
40.1 
35.9 



34.8 
33.9 
31.9 



\ 
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6. 



This problem 
is solvable* 



This problem is 
unsolvable. i 



X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2 -year 



35.3 
22.8 
36.4 



International 
organizations 
can do very 
^little to 
solve this 
problem. 

X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
% 2-year 

This problem is 
unavoidable. 



4.9 
2.7 
6.0 



X Freshmen 
% Seniors 
% 2-year 



12.2 
9.3 
18.4 



10. 



11. 



This problem is 
related to 
many other 



36.1 
"43.9 
29.7 



7.1 

10-3 

7.0 



20.9 
21.0 
_21.0 



19.4 
21.5 
25.2 



21.3 
16.3 
21.3 



This problem is 
of concern to 
people in many 
parts o f the 
world. 



6.9 
10.5 
7.0 



35.7 
35.8 
33.3 



28.3 
28.7 
22.4 



2.4 
1.3 
1.7 



31.0 
34.6 
32.3 



21.3 
20.4 
1 9.3 



International 
organizations 
can do a lot 
to solve this 
problem. 



Th > problem is 
avoidable. 



problems . 






\ 






X Freshmen 


39.2 


37.1 


16.8 


L 


1.2 


X Seniors 


48.2 


38.1 


8.7 


3.4 


1.7 


X 2 -year 


, 46.5 

\ ' ' 


27.4 


17.1 


6.3 


2.7 


This problem 


\ 










is temporary. 












X Freshmen 


2.3 


9.8 


22.7 


35.8 


29.4 


X Seniors 


1.1 


6.0 


18.8 


35.3 


38.9 


X 2-year 


3.5 


9.2 


23.3 


27.9 


36.1 



This problem is 
not related to 
many other 
problems. 



This problem is 
long-term. 



This problem is 
of concern to 
people in only a 
few parts of the 
world . 



X Freshmen 


56.6 


26.2 


9.0 


5.1 


3; 


0 


X Seniors 


63.0 


25.8 


6.1 


2.3 


2* 


8 


X 2-year 


54.8 


23.2 


8.7 


8.8 


4. 


4 



: . 
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Unemployment 



!• This problem is 
important* 

X Freshmen 74.9 20.6 2.6 1.1 0.8 

X Seniors 71.4 24.2 2.4 1.4 0.6 

X 2-year 77.4 19.6 1.6 0.7 0.8 

2. I know very 
little about 
this' problem. 

X Freshmen 3.7 15.5 25.1 38.4 17.3 
% Seniors 3.6 ' 15.6 23.4 39.4 18.1 

X 2-year 3.8 15.4 21.7 37.7 21.3 



This problem is 
un important. 



I know a lot 
about this 
problem. 



The American 
government 
can do a lot 
to solve this 
problem. 



% Freshmen 
X Seniors 
% 2 -year 

This problem 
will decrease 
in the next 
twenty years. 

X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 



43.6 
35.9 
43.9 



1.9 
0.9 
4.6 



39.2 
38.3 
32.4 



6.9 
6.6 
6.6 



11.4 
18.2 
14.5 



32.4 
35.2 
33.7 



4.4 
6.2 
7.2 



32.1 
37.8 
28.4 



1.3 
1.5 



26.8 
19.5 
26.7 



The American 
government can 
do very little 
to solve this 
problem. 



This problem will 
increase In the 
next twenty years. 



This problem 
is not 
interesting 
to learn about* 



This problem is 
interesting to 
learn about. 



X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 



4.2 
2.8 
5.3 



9.4 
11.0 
9.8 



27.6 
25.2 
26.0 



35.5 
36.8 
30.7 



23.4 
24.2 
28.2 
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6. This problem is 
solvable* 

Z Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 

7. International 
organizations 
can do very 
little to 
solve this 
problem* 



26.3 


43.1 


19.1 


9.4 


2.0 


21.3 


44,1 


22.6 


9.2 


2.8 


32.3 


36.2 


18.9 


9.7 


3.0 



This problem is 
unsolvable. 



International 
organizations 
can do a lot 
to solve this 
problem. 



X Freshmen 12. 1 

X Seniors 13.7 

% 2-year 13.5 

This problem is 
unavoidable. 

X Freshmen 19.2 

Z Seniors 13.5 

Z 2-year 24.6 



9. This problem is 
related to 
many other 
problems • 

Z Freshmen 57.3 

Z Seniors 58.4 

Z 2-year 62.3 

10. This problem is 
temporary. 

X Freshmen 1.4 

Z Seniors 2.1 

% 2-year 3.5 

11. This problem is 
of qoncern to 
peoprJ e in mai.y 
parts of the 
world* 



19.1 31.9 
20.6 35.4 
16.8 26.8 



28.9 
33.0 
23.0 



18.6 
20.5 
18.3 



9.5 
5.5 
8.3 



9.0 
3.2 
5.8 



22*4 
19.4 
25.1 



24.4 
21.7 
25.2 



24.^ 
. \.4 
22.9 



2.6 
2.7 
2.3 



37.8 
37.4 
30.8 



12.5 
8.7 
17.8 



8.8 
8.6 
11.2 



0.6 
0.3 
2.7 



29.0 
35.6 
32.3 



This problem is 
avoidable • 



This problem is 
not related to 
many other 
problems. 



This problem is 
long-term 



This problem is 
of concern to 
people in only a 
few parts of 'the 
world. 



z 


Freshmen 


52.8 


25.9 


12.4 


5.7 


3.1 


z 


Seniors 


52,2 


30.0 


8.4 


6.7 


2.7 


X 


2-year 


52.6 


24.5 


14.3 


4.3 


4.2 










\ 
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Intergroup Conflict 



This problem is 
important . 

X Freshmen 26.5 

X Seniors 33.4 

X 2-year 33.6 

I know very 
little about 
this problem. 

X Freshmen 34.2 

Z Senior j 19,7 

2-year 24 . 9 



32^ 
33.5 
30. 5 



24.9 
27.0 
23.8 



34.1 
25.5 
29.6 



26.0 
33.0 
30.6 



5.3 
'6.0 
3.0 



12.0 
15.5 
14.8 



2.1 
1.6 
3.2 



2.9 
4.9 
5.8 



This problem is 
unimportant. 



I know a lot 
about this 
problem. 



The American 
government 
can do a lot 
to solve this 
problem. 



X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
% 2-year 

This problem 
will decrease 
in the next 
twenty years. 

X Freshmen 
% Seniors 
X 2-year 



5.4 
7.0 
6.2 



0.9 
0.5 
2.7 



22.3 
27.2 
26.8 



9.0 
7.0 
7.5 



57.0 
43.2 
46.8 



57.8 
51. £ 
55.1 



The American 
government can 
do very little 
to solve this 
problem. 



11. 0 
17.6 
13.4 



25.0 
30.0 
22.9 



4.4 
5.0 
6.7 



7.3 
11.3 
11.9 



This problem will 
increase in the 
next twenty years. 



This problem 
is not 
interesting 
to learn about. 



This "problem is 
interesting to 
learn about • 



X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 



6.7 
4.6 

7*2 



13.4 
13.6 
10.8 



39.9 
33.4 
38.5 



28.0 
31.8 
26.9 



12.0 
16.6 
16.6 
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This problem is 
solvable* 



This problem is 
unsolvable. 



Z Freshmen 10*2 
Z Seniors • 9. t 3 

Z 2-year . 14.4 

International 
organizations 
can do very 
little to 
solve -this 
problem* 

Z Freshmen 
Z Seniors 
Z 2-year 

This problem is 
unavoidable* 

Z Freshmen 
Z Seniors 
- Z 2 - ye ar 



4.7 
7.0 
9.1 



12.9 
13.2 



3^5 
35.0 
29.2 



This problem is 
related to 
rfany other 
problems. 



\ 



11.8 
11.8 
13.2 



24.8 
32.2 



43.4 
37.7 
39.9 



^44.9 
35.6 
41.3 



40.5 
28.4 
18.3 



10.6 
14.5 
12.3 



25.0 
29.7 
22.8 



15.7 
21.2 

J^2_ 



3.2 
3.5 
4.2 



13.6 
15.9 
13.6 



6.1 
5.l' 
6.2 



International 
organizations 
can do a lot 
*.o solve this 
problem. 



This problem is 
avoidable . 



This problem is 
not related to 
many other 
problems. 



10.. 



11, 



Z Freshmen 


28.6 


33.4 


33.2 


3.5 


1.2 


Z Seniors 


38.9 


35.3 


21.5 . 


3.3 


1.0 


Z 2-year 


34.7 


27.8 ' 


30.9 


5.1 


l.*5 


This problem is 












temporary. 












Z Freshmen 


1.5 


5.2 


46.5 


29.4 


*17.3 


% Seniors 


0.4 


6.4 


34.3 


34.2 


24.7 


Z 2-year 


1.9 


5.1 


46.1 


25.1 


22.0 



This problem is 
of concern to 
people In many 
parts of the 
world. 



This problem is 
long-term. 



This problem is 
of concern' to 
people in only a 
few parts of the 
world . 





Z Freshmen 


37.3 


24.7 


31.5 


5.0 


1.5 




Z Seniors 


44.8 


25. 1 


24.6 


5.0 


0.6 


* 


% 2 -year 


38.3 


22.2 


30.9 


5.9 


2.6 
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Depletion of 'Natural Resources 









I 


2 


3 


4_ 


1 






1. 


This nrobletn Is 












% 

11119 \r 19 






lIDpvi Laul • 


- 


c 








iinimnrtrfflnf - 






Z Freshmen 


o_> • 0 


11 o 

11.3 


1 1 

2.3 


n i 


0. 7 


i 






Z Seniors 


R7 9 


in (\ 

1U . o 


1 1 * 
i . i 










s 


Z 2— year 


ftt ri 

O J • u 


1 1 ft 




n s 






X 
\ 


2. 


I know very 












I know a lot 


•t 




nccie aoout 












_ a is VUl 1,4 1^9 






cms proDxem* 












UiUUX CU1 . 






Z Freshmen 


3.7 


13.4 


18.5 


42.4 


21.9 








Z Seniors 


3.0 * 


15.3 


15.5 


41.8 


24.4 . 








Z 2-year 




it / 
17.4 


ZZ . 0 


Jo. 4 


1 c /. 
lO- 4 






3. 


The American 












The American 






government 












government can 






can do a lot 












qo very xxuuxe 






to so 1 v e th is 












LU 3U1VC LLIXO 

k 


A 




*%V» An 1 Am 

proDiem* * 












nrr»b 1 Pin - 






Z Freshmen 


48.6 


32.9 


10.2 


7.0 


1.9 








Z Seniors 


XI. 1 


1A 0 
JO . 7 


7 ft 


J . 0 


1 7 
1 • / 








Z «2-year 




41 •-> 


17 7 


A 0 
4 . 7 


1 A 

1.4 






4. 


This problen 












This problem will 






will decrease 












increase in the 






in the next* 












nex«. twenty* years. 






twenty years* 




/ 














i 

Z Freshmen 


1.9 


3.6 * 


12.4 


25.3 


56.7 




e 




Z Senlorsj 


1.0 


3.2 ; 


9.6 


20.4 


6b. 8 








Z 2-year j 


2.8 


4.7 


18.0 


23.1 


51.4 






5. 


Thia probf em 












This problem 




<• 


is not 












interesting to 






interesting 










/ 

/ 


learn about* 






to learn about. 










1 






Z Freshmen 


3*0 


4.1 


9.3 


35.7 


47.9 




\ 




Z Seniors 


' 3*5 


5.3 


10.2 


< 32.7. 


48.3 






Z 2-year 


4.1 


4.4 


14.1 


31.5 


45.9 





1 

I 




6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 





I 


2 


3 


4 


5 




This problem Is 
solvable. 








• 




This problem is 
unsolvable., 


X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 


28.3 
27.9 
29. 


32.0 
36.4 
30.4 


19.5 
18.3 
26.6 


16.2' 
13.3 
10.4 


3.9 
4.0 
3.5 




International 
organizations 
can do very 
little to 
solve this 
problem. 




». 








International, 
organizations 
can do a lot 
to solve this 
problem. 


X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 


5.5 
5.9 


in o 
lU.o 

^8.6 
9.5 


20.8 
15.1 
23.0 


30.5__ 

34.8 

27.4 


.32.1 

36.0 
34.2 




inis proDiein is 
unavoidable. 












This problem is 
avoidable • 


0 

T Vro q Vi hi on 

M £ LcolUUCll 

X Seniors 
X 2 -year 


91 L 

22.3 
24.9 


22.7 
18.3 


10. L 

' 15.0 
22.1 


24.3 
18.5 


15.3 
15.7 
16.1 




This problem is 

reLated-to 

many other 
problems. 












This problem is 
no t related "to 
many other 
problems. 


X Freshmen 
X Senlora 
X 2 -year 

o 


4&.0 
56.2 
50.0 


33.7 
31.4 
30.2 


11.9 
8.1 
13.1 


5.1 
3.0 

3.1 


1.4 
1.2 
3.6 




This problem is 
temporary. 












This problem is 
long-term. 


X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2 -year 


1.7 
0.9 
1.9 


5.0 
118 
4.6 


15.7 
7.4 
19.3 


24.4 
23.1 
23.4 


53.2 
66.7 
50.8 





11. This problem is 
of concern to 
pebple in many 
parts of the 
world. 



This problem is 
of concern to 
people in only a 
few parts of the 
world. 



X Freshmen 


68.0 


16.1 


7.6 


5.2 


3.1 


X Seniors 


74.5 


14.1 


4.8 


4.4 


2.2 


X 2-year 


59.9 


17.9 


11.4 


5.4 


5.4 
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Inflation 



This problem is 
important • 

X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 

I know very 
little about 
this problem. 

X Freshmen 

~Z"Seniors 

X 2 -year 

The American 
government 
can do a lot 
to solve this 
problem* 

X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 



79.9 
77.1 
84.4 



4.1 
6.8 



47.8 
40.6 
52.9 



16.1 
19.2 
12.8 



14.9 
19;5 
14.4 



34.5 
39.1 
30.0 



1.5 
2.5 
2.1 



20.0 
21.6 
19.8 



11.2 
14.3 
11.3 



1.6 
0.7 
0.2 



39.5 
34.3 
35.5 



4.0 
4.1 
3.0 



0.9 
0.5 
0.5 



21.5 
18.7 
23.5 



2.4 
1.9 
2.8 



This problem is 
unimportant. 



I know a lot 
about this 
problem. 



The American 
government can 
do very little 
to solve this 
problem. 



This problem 
will decrease 
in the next 
twenty years. 












X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 


2.2 
1.8 
3.8 


5.9 
4.9 
4.6 


24.3 
21.6 
27.0 


32.0 
35.4 
29.0 


3S.7 
,36.2 
35.5 


This problem « 
is not 
interesting 
to learn about • 












X Freshmen 
X Seniors 


5.3 
2.4 


10.7 
10.2 


20.0 
21.4 


33.4 
33.5 


30.7 

32,4 


X 2-year 


4.5 


.7.6 


20.9 


33.9 


33.1 



This problem will 
increase in the 
next twenty years 



This problem 
interesting to 
learn about. 
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6. This problem is 
solvable. 

Z Freshmen 26.6 
Z Seniors 20.1 
Z 2-year 30.7 

7. International 
organizations 
can do very 
little to 
solve this 
problem. 



39.4 
38.7 
37.6 



20.9 
24.3 
22.0 



9.8 
15.1 
7.6 



3.3 
1.9 
2.0 



This problem is 
unsolvable. 



International 
organizations 
can do a lot 
to solve this 
problem. 



10. 



Z-Freshmen — 




-7-6 


*~12.8- 


—30.3 


-27-8 . 


— -21.6 


Z Seniors 




6.9 


16.0 


32.7 


30.0 


14.4 


Z 2-year 




8.9- 


13.3 


28.7 


26.2 


22.8 


This problem 


is 












unavoidable. 














Z Freshmen 




17.3 


' 23.0 


22.4 


22.8 


14.5 


Z Seniors 




12.6 


21.0 


22.7 


35.0 


8.7 


Z 2-^ear 




20.7 


16.0 


23.3 


24.6 


15.4 


This problem 


is 












related to 














many other 














problems. 














Z Freshmen 




60.5 


29.5 


7.4 


1.8 


0.7 


Z Seniors 




63.1 


31.0 


3.7 


1.4 


0.8 


Z 2-year 




66.5 


19.8 


9.3 


1.6 


2.9 


This problem 


is 












temporary. 














Z Freshmen 




2.8 


6.6 


24.7 


33.9 


32.1 


Z Seniors 




2.7 


8.1 


17.1 


36.1 


36.0 


X 2 -year 




2.6 


9.7 


23.6 


29.0 


35.1 



This problem is 
avoidable* 



This problem is 
not related to 

many 'other 

problems. 



This problem is 
long-term. 



11. This problem is 
of concern to 



people in many 
parts of the 
world* 



This problem is 
of concern to 
people in only a 
few parts of the 
world. 



Z Freshmen 


56.0 


23.7 


10.7 


5.9 


3.8 


Z Seniors 


52.8 


28.5 


12.2 


4.3 


2.2 


% 2-year 


55.2 


19.4 . 


~ 15.5 


4.5 


5.5 
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Malnutrition and Inadequate Health Care 



1. 



5. 



















I 


2 


2 


4 


5 


* 


•This problem is 
important • 






« * 






This problem is 
unimportant. 


% Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2 -year 


74.7 
74.9 
73.7 


20.0 
20.4 
19.0 


3.7 
s 3.0 
5.0 


1.0 
1.2 
0.5 


0.5 ' 

0.5 

1.7 




I know very 
little about 
this problem. 












I know a lot 

about this ; 

problem. 


X Freshmen 
Seniors 


'6*. 4 

6,„5 


25.6 

— 25_._6„ 


25.5 

_24,.5_ 


29.7 
30.8 


12.8 
12.5 




Z 2-year 


10.3 


21.3 


28.9 


23.1 


16.3 




The American 
government 
can do a lot 
to solve this 
problem. 










0 


The American 
government can 
do very little 
to solve this 
problem. 


X Freshmen 
Z Seniors 
X 2-year 


34.6 
34.6 
40.2 


37.2 
44.0 , 
32.7 


21.2 
14.6 
19.8 


5.5 
5.6 
4.6 


1.3 
1.1 
2.7 


< 


This problem 
will decrease 
in the next 
twenty years. 












This problem will 
xncicaoc in une 
next twenty years. 


X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 


Q 

2.4 
4.2 
5.6 


14.6 
12.7 
12.0 


24.0 
20.9 
. 24.7 


32.2 
33.8 
27.1 


26.9 
28.4 
30.5 




This problem 
is not 
interesting 
to learn about • 












This problem is 

interesting 

to learn about. 


X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 


5.1 

3.4. 
7.5 


9.1 
9.9 
7.9 


23.0 
23.2 
20.9 


32.7 
36.7 
32.5 


30.0 
26.9 
31.2 
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6. 



7. 



8. 



10. 



This problem is 
solvable. 












This problem is 
unsolvable. 


Z Freshmen 
X Seniors 
Z 2-year 


33.5 
34.5 
35.9 


41.4 
43.5 
37.4 


16.6 
13.4 
17,9 


5.4 
7.4 
5.8 


3.1 
1.3 
2.9 




International 
organizations 
can do very 
little to 
solve this 
problem. 










• 


International 
organizations 
can do a lot, 
to. solve this 
problem. 


Z Freshmen 
' Z Seniors 


3.8 
3.7 


5.2 
5.2 


14.8 
° 10.3 


31.5 
33.5 


44.7 
47.3 




Z 2-year 


575 


8.4 


17.7 


27.1 


41.3 - 




This problem is 
unavoidable. 












This problem*" is 
avoidable. 


Z Freshmen 
Z Seniors 
Z 2-year' 


15.7 
10.1 
16.6 


17.0 
15.8 
18.2 


17.6 
15.8 
18.2 


28.2 
29.5 
23.7 


21.5 
28.8 
23.3 




This problem is 
related to 
many other 
problems • 












This problem is 
not related to 
many other 
problems. 


Z Freshmen 
Z Seniors 
Z 2-year 


41.4 
49.9 
48.5 


37.2 
33.5 
28.8 


13.1 
12.2 
14.4 


5.6 
3.5 
5.6 


2.6 
0.9 
2.7 




This problem is 
temporary. 












This problem is 
long-term. 


Z Freshmen 
Z Seniors 
Z 2 -year 


1.8 
1.0 
4.3 


6.8 
6.7 
6.5 


26.1 
18.8 
23.3 


31.8 
35.7 
30.2 


33.6 
37.9 
35.7 





11* This problem is 
of concern to 
people in many 
parts of the 
world. c 

Z Freshmen 73.4 
X Seniors 79.3 
Z 2-year 66.2 



16.3 
13.9 
17.6 



4.6 
3.8 
6.6 



3.3 
1.1 
4.3 



2.4 
2.0 
5.3 



This problem is 
of concern to 
people in only a 
few parts of the 
world • 
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International Conflict of War 



!• This problem Is 
Important* 

X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 

2. I know very 
little about, 
this problem. 

X Freshmen 
X Seniors 



X 2-year 



92.3 
90.3 
90.0 



5.2 

4.4_ 

7.3 



5.7 
7.6 
7.0 



0.7 
0.9 
2.0 



0.1 
0.2 
0.4 




1.1 
1.0 
0.6 



24.4 
21.8 



This problem Is 
unimportant. 



I know a lot 
about this 
problem. 



5. 



The American 
government 
can do a lot 
to solve this 
problem. 

X Freshmen 47.6 30.3 

X Seniors 47.0 29.7 

X 2-year 47.7 25.4 

This problem 
will decrease 
in the next 
twenty years. 

X Freshmen 1.2 3.8 

X Seniors 1*3 5.0 

X 2-year 2.1 6.2 

This problem 
Is not 
interesting 
to learn about. 



15.0 
16.4 
17.0 



4.6 
5.7 
6.9 



23.9 33.3 
18.9 36.3 
22.3 27.2 



2.4 
1.3 
3.1 



37.9 
38.5 
42.4 



The American 
government can 
do very little 
to solve this 
problem. 



This problem will 
Increase in the 
next twenty years* 



Tnis problem is 
interesting to 
learn about. 



X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2 -year 



3.4 
4.5 
4.3 



5.8 
5.8 
4.9 



7.0 
10.3 
12.7 



30.6 
26.5 
22.3 



53.2 
52.9 
55.8 



}9A 



> 



6. This problem is 
solvable* 

X Freshmen 34.2 
Z Seniors 23.6 
p % 2-year 29.0 

7» International 
organizations 
can do very 
little to 
solve this 
problem. 



27.9 
32.5 
30.5 



22.6 
24.6 
22.9 



9.8 
14.9 
8.9 



5.5 
4.3 
8.7 



This problem Is 
unsolvable. 



International 
organizations 
can do a lot 
to solve this 
problem. 



X Freshmen 5.6 5.1 10 . 7 22 . 4 56 .3 

^"Seniors 5.3 6.7—11.2 ^26.3 5075~ 

X 2-year 7.8 8.0 13.9 19.6 50.6 



8. This problem is 



10. 



unavoidable. 












X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 


19.5 
13.3 
22.2 


16.8 
19.8 
17.6 


18.6 
19.9 
18.1 


18.4 
25.3 
19.2 


26.6 
21.7 
22.9 


./ 

This problem is 
related to 
many- other 
problems. 












X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 


66.5 
67.3 
64.9 


21.7 
24.6 
21.5 


7.0 
3,. 7 
7.7 


2.7 
1.7 
2.5 


2.2 
2.7 
3.5 


This problem is 
temporary. 












X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 


2.4 
1.3 
2.1 


4.7 
4.7 
6.0 


22.8 
12.5 
19.7 


26.6 
27.4 
27.5 


43.4 
54.2 
44.8 



This problem is 
avoidable. 



This problem is 
not related to 
many other 
problems. 



This problem is 
long-term. 



11. This problem is 
of concern to 
people in many 
part 8 of the 
world. 

X Freshmen 86.0 
X Seniors 87.5 
X 2-year 79.5 



8.0 
8.9 
10.4 



2.4 
1.7 
4.3 



1.9 
0.5 
1.4 



1.7 
1.4 
4.4 



This problem is 
of concern to 
people in only a 
few parts of the 
world. 
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PART V - OPINION SURVEY 



On the following pages you will find a series of statements. Read each state- 
ment and decide whether or not you agree with it. At the top of each page 
numbered responses appear as follows; ° 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



AGREE 



INDIFFERENT/ 



DISAGREE 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



After you have read each statement, please circle the number (1, 2, 3, 4 or 5) 
that indicates your response to it. 9 



1. 









. 7.2 


15/7 


25.6 


34.1 


17.3 








4.0 


15.0 


16.3 


35.2 


29.5 








7.9 


15.5 


24.2 


30.9 


21.4 



Pacifist demonstrations — picketing 
missile bases, peace walks, etc. — 
are harmful to the best interests 
of the American people. 

X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 

I believe that the United States should 
send food and materials to any country 
that needsc them. 

X Freshmen 

X Seniors ^ 

X 2-year 

The best way to insure peace is to keep 
the United States stronger than any 
other nation in the world. 



7-8 
5.1 
10.2 



28.9 
31.4 
32.5 



16.9 
12.7 
16.3 



38.4 
39; 5 
29.1 



8.1 
11.3 
11.8 



4. 



X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 

The immigration of foreigners to this 
country should be kept down so that we 
can provide for Americans first. 

X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 



17.'1 
15.0 
24.7 



18.0 
10.4 
21.1 



28.6 
24.6 
28.6 



31.2 
31.5 
30.3 



17.7 
14.5 
15.9 



20.3 
18.7 
22.1 



29.4 
40.0 
25.8 



23.0 
32.9 
21.7 



7.2 
5.9 
5.0 



7.5 
6.5 
4.8 
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* 


I 


2 


2° 


4 


5 


Political freedom is a basic human right 
and no government should be permitted to 
abridge it. 






\ 






X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2 -year 


39.6 
41.1 
46.3 


40.6 
39.1 
37.1 


12.8 
10.6 
11.0 


5.9 
7.8 
5.1 


1.1 

1.5 
0.5 


The main threat to basic American 
institutions during this century has 
come from the Infiltration of foreign 
laeas ana doctrines. 












X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 


3.4 
1.7 

"7 ft 


15.1 
7.4 
lb. 7 


36.7 
17.9 
31 .6 


31.6 
42.3 
29. 3 


13.2 
30.6 

1 c c 

15.5 


Since the world's supplies of essential 
minerals are limited, the mining and 
aiscriouLion ot mineral resources snouia 
be controlled by an international 
authority. 












X Fre slime n 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 


i ft t 

6.7 
7.7 


25.0 
31.5 


26.5 
19.4 
28.1 


27.2 
36.4 
24.3 


10. 1 
12.5 
8.4 


everyone snouia nave tne rignc to leave 
any country, including his own, and to ■ 
return to his country. 






- 






X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 


37.4 
41.4 
41.8 


40.6 
39.4 
39.9 


10.5 
9.1 
9.2 


9.4 
8.5 
7.2 


2.1 
1.7 
1.9 


We should be willing to settle all 
differences with other nations within 
the framework of a World Government. 












X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 


29.1 
23.4 
32.8 


39.8 
45.2 
42.7 


17.0 
14.0 
15.5 


9.7 
12.6 
5.6 


4.4 
4.8 
3.3 


War is a satisfactory way to solve 
international problems. 












X Freshmen 
% Seniors 
X 2-year 


0.7 
0.8 
1.6 


3.2 
4.1 
1.7 


4.3 
3.7 
5.7 


22.9 
27.9 
23.7 


69.0 
63.6 
67.3 
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11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



No government should deny access to 
basic education to atiy of its citizens. 

X Freshmen 
- X Seniors 
X 2 -year 

We should not allow foreign business 
enterprises to buy American farmland. 

X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2 -year 

Under some condition's, war is necessary 
£o maintain justice J » 

X Freshmen I 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 

Patriotism. and loyalty are the first 
and most important requirements of a 
good citizen* 



69.3 


25.0 


2.7 


2.6 


0.5 


68.9 


• 26.8 


,2-5 


' 0.5 


1.3 


68.8 


22.2 


5.5 


2.8 






♦ 








28.7 


37.7 


21.7 


9.7 


2.2 


26.0 


37.9 


17.4 


% 14.8 


3.8 


30.1 


32.6 


21.7 


<11.7 


3.9 



7.3 40.4 
7.2 47*3 
9.0. 37.5 



13.0 
10.8 
14.0 



21.7 
20.5 
Si. 2 



17.6 
14.2 
18.4 



X Freshmen 

1 X Seniors 

T 2 -year" ~~ ~~ 

15. Immigrants should not be permitted to 
come into our country if» they compete 
with our own workers. 

X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 

16 v We should have a World Government with 
the power to make laws that would be 
binding to all its member nations. t 

X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2 -year 



16.9 37.5 
11.3 32.2 
18.0 35.5 



7.8 21.3 
5.5 22.6 

8.9 17.4 



13.1 a 36.1 
11:3 33.0 
16.7 32 3 



25.1 
25.5 
25.4 



26.5 
22.7 
28.7 



26.4 
20.0 
28.5 



15.0 
23.1 

15:3 



37.0 
40*8 
38.3 



5.5 
7.8 
5.8 



7.3 
8.3 
6.7 



19.8 10.7 
25.6 9.5 
16.1 6.5 
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17, 



18. 



Any healthy Individual, regardless of 
race or religion, should be allowed to 
live In whatever country he chooses* 

X Freshmen 
X Seniors 

X 2-year ^ 

There is no conceivable justification 
for war* 



28*5 
31,0 
32,7 



40,2 
39,7 
AO, 6 



14,3 
16,4 
16,1 



14,2 
10,1 
8 2 



2,8 
2,8 
2,4 



19, 



X Freahmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 



Our country should have the right to 
prohibit certain racisl and religious 
groups from immigrating. 



X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 



24,4 
20,2 
22,1 



5,0 
4,6 
5*0 



20,6 
17,3 
23,3 



13,0 
11,2 
13,1 



17,3 32,0 
10,5 41,4 
19,7 26,5 



17,2 
14,0 
21,4 



37,1 
40,1 
34.9 



5.7 
10.6 
8.4 



27.1 
30.1 
25.7 



20. An international authority should be 
established and given direct control 
over the production of nuclear energy 
in all countries, including the 
United States. 



• X Freshmen 
.X Seniors 
X 2-year 

21. — It is^our responsibility to do every- 
thing possible to prevent people from 
starving anywhere in the world. 



14.8 27.1 23.8 24.7 9.5 
16.0 31.9 16.9 21.5 13.7 
16.6 24.0 28.3 23.2 7.9 



- X freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year - 

22. Changes In government should always be 
accomplished through peaceful means. 



14.6 34.4 23.0 20.2 7.8 

15.7 37.1 13.6 24.9 8.7 
19.1 35'.7 22.8 16.9 5.6 



X Freshmen 
X Seniors • 
X 2-year 



32.7 
24.8 
32.5 



47.3 
49.9 
48.4 



11.2 



7.1 
13.6 
11.9 6.3 



0.6 
0.6 
0.8 
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23. It Is none of our business if other 
governments restrict the personal 
freedom of their citizens* 

X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 

24 ♦ The only way peace can be maintained 
is to keep America so powerful and 
• well-armed that no other nation will 
dare to attack us* 



4.6 
3*1 
4*9 



15*1 
14*1 
16*9 



23*7 
15*5 
25.3 



40*3 
47*4 
36.7 



16*3 
20.0 
16.1 



X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year " 

25. .The United States should be open to all 

those who wish to settle here. 

. X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 

«■ 

26. Mo duties are more Important than duties 
toward one's country. 1 

X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
Z 2-year 

27. People should refuse to engage in any 
war. no matter how serious the conse- 
quences to their country may be. 

Z Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 

28. I prefer to be a citizen of the world 
rather than of any country. 

X Freshmen 
X Seniors 
X 2-year 



8.9- 
7.3 
10.6 



7.4 
7.7 
9.7 



10.7 
7.0 
12.3 



5.0 
3.8 
8.7 



8.0 
9.6 
13.8 



22.7 
21.7 
26.8 



31.4 
32.1 
28.0 



29.1 
20.5 
26.9 



8.7 
9.1 
10.3 



12.3 
15.7 
18.4 



18.8 
13.2 
IB. 7 



22.4 
21.3 
25.9 



25.5 
24.0 
26.5^ 



16*5 
12*3 
17.7 



21.2 
17.2 
2K4 



38.9 
41.8 
3h.I 



32.1 
34.6 
29.1 



29.1 
36.6 
26.3 



53.0 
53.7 
46.9 



37*8 
39.1 
31.0 



10.7 
16.1 
978 



6.7 
4.4 
7.2 



5.6 
12.0 
7.6 



16.9 
21.0 
16.5 



20.6 
18.5 
15.4 
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29. I'm for. my country, right or wrong. 
X Freshmen 

X Seniors c 
X 2-yeax 



11.1 
5.5 



15*6 
13*1 
16.3 



20.7 
18.7 
22.2 



39.5 
38.7 
38.6 



13.1 
24.0 
12.0 



30. The United States ought to be willing 
to give up its independence and submit 
to the authority of a United States of 
the World. 

X Freshmen 
X Seniors 5 
X 2-year 

31. Violent revolution* is sometimes the 
only way to eliminate an oppressive 

* * government . 



2.4 
4.0 
3; 8 



8.0 
10.1 
10.3 



23.8 
20.8 
28.2 



33.7 
35.6 
30.0 



32.2 
29.5 
27.7 



X Freshmen 


5.6 


39.4 


19.2 


21.6 


14.3 


X Seniors 


7.5 


50.9 


15.6 


17.4 


8.6 


X 2-year 


6.0 


36.6 


18.8 


26.3 


12.4 


32* Well-fed people in d/^eloped nations 












should voluntarily cut back on their 






* 






food consumption and contribute food to 












the inadequately fed in 'underdeveloped 












nations • 












X Freshmen v 


11.2 


38.5 


28.9 


17.7 


3.6 


X Seniors 


7.4 


41.1 


23.9 


22.8 


4.9 


Z 2-year 


11.1 


35.8~ 


30.3 

m 


19.4 

i 


3.4 
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PART VI - STUDENT SELF-PERCEPTIONS 



Liste4 below are several statements that one might use to describe oneself. 
Read each statement and decide whether or not it describes you. Indicate 
your response to. each statement by circling one of the letters (T - True, 
F - False) in front of the sentence. 



True False 

I* I am interested in international relations and 
acquire information about international develop- 
ments whenever I can* - - 

Z Freshmen * * 60#3 > * 39#7 

Z Seniors * .65.3 34.7 

* 2-year 6A#5 * 35-5 < 

2. The fact that a flood can kill 25,000 people in 
India is very depressing to .me. 

Z Freshmen 70#5 2 9.5 

Z Seniors 69.0 31.0 

Z 2-year - 71.5 28*5 

3. I am most comfortable with people from my own 
culture. 

Z Freshmen , - 78 . 6 2 1.4 

Z Seniors 77.9 2 2.1 

* 2-year 7O.7 29.3 

4. I feel a strong kinship with the worldwide 
human family. 

Z Freshmen 58-6 

Z Seniors A2 .4 57.6 

* 2-year 49. 2 5(K8 

5. I rarely read news* articles about international ' 
events. 

Z Freshmen 26.0 74.0 

Z Seniors 20.3 79.7 

* 2-year 21.6 78.4 

6. I find the customs of foreigners difficult to 
understand • 

Z Freshmen 27.8 72.2 

Z Seniors 22.8 77.2 

Z 2-year 28.7 71.3 
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When I hear that thousands of people are 
starving in Cambodia, I feel very frustrated* 



Z Freshmen 
Z Seniors 
Z 2-year 

X am not interested in studying other cultures* 

Z Freshmen 
% Seniors 
Z 2-year 

*I have almost nothing in common wich people in 
underdeveloped nations* 

Z Freshmen ~ 
Z Seniors 
Z 2-year 

I make an effort to meet people from other 
countries* 

Z Freshmen 
* Z Seniors 
% 2-ryear 
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Appendix B 

Booklet B Item Responses 
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1. Most of the new nations that came into existence in the thirty-year period 
after the Second World War are located on which of the following pairs of 
continents? 

(1) Europe and Asia 

(2) Asia and Africa 

(3) Africa and South America 

(4) South America and Asia 



OMIT 1 2* 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 2.41 38.01 33.74 18.41 7.43 100.00 R BIS « 0.3360 P+ - 0.3374 

MEAN SCORE 29.24 39.73 46.07 41.61 39.37 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2597 

Senior PERCENT ' 0.78 26.48 51.58 18.07 3.09 100.00 R BIS « 0.4201 P+ - 0..5158 

MEAN SCORE 34.96 44.75 54.39 50.00 40.39 50.46 PT BIS - 0.3350 

2-Year PERCENT 1.72 30.88 39.62 17.94 9.83 100.00 R BIS » 0.4473 P+ - 0.3962 

MEAN SCORE 27.05 36.33 45.91 40.44 33.82 40.45 PT BIS - 0.3524 . 

• 1.' 
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2. Which of the following aspects of Western education has had the most profound 
influence on revolutionary leaders of the Third World who were educated in the 
West? 



(1) Humanities 

(2) Physical and biological sciences 

(3) Industrial technology 

(4) Social and political theories 

OMIT 1*2 3 4* TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 2.42 5.98 5.10 40.11 46.38 100.00 R BIS - 0.2344 P+ « 0.4638 

MEAN SCORE 27.89 40.44 35.15 41.24 44.21 41.94 PT BIS « 0.1866 - 

Senior . PERCENT 1.32 3.86 2.12 38.53 54.17 100.00 R BIS - 0.2152 P+ - 0.5417 

MEAN SCORE 37.74 49.40 4.92 48.85 52.37 50.46 PT BIS - 0.1713 

2-Year PERCENT 3.00 7.36 3.86 38.54 47.24 100.00 ^ BIS « 0.2898 P+ « 0.4724 

MEAN SCORE 23.77 37.61 33.98 39.19 43.51 40.45 PT BIS » '0.2309 , 



3. Since the Second World War, the gap in per capita income between the world >s 
richest and poorest countries has 

# * 

(1) widened 

(2) remained about the same 

(3) narrowed slightly 

(4) narrowed substantially 







OMIT 


1* 


- 2 


3 


4 


TOTAL 












Freshmen 


PERCENT 


1.91 


68.44 


8.09 


17.62 


3.94 


100.00 R 


BIS 


m 


0.2023 


P+ « 


0.6844 




MEAN SCORE 


29.73 


43.13 


38.59 


40.80 


39.08 


41.94 PT 


BIS 


m 


0.1548 






Senior 


PERCENT 


1.15 


76.76 


6.57 


13.06 


2.45 


100.00 R 


BIS 


m 


0.2215 


P+ - 


0.7676 




MEAN SCORE 


37.40 


51.53 


49.55 


47.70 


40.33 




BIS 


at 


0.1601 
































2-Year 


PERCENT 


1.15 


66.82 


8.25 


18.00 


5.78 


100.00 R 


BIS 


m 


0.2963 


P+ « ( 


0.6682 




MEAN SCORE ' 


31.29 


42.47 


35.02 


37.95 


34.48 


40.45 PT 


BIS 


m 


0.2284 
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I 


II 


III 


IV 


AAAAA 




>sBirth 




\ 




* 1 
-^Death 


i/VWV 











Time- 



4. the birth and death rates in most of the world's countries today are best 
represented by which pattern (s) of curves in the diagram above? 

(1) III only 

(2) I and II only 

(3) II and III only 

(4) III and IV only 



OMIT 



3* 



TOTAL 



Freshmen PERCENT 6.01 x 19.60 26.54 34.63 13.22 100.00 R BIS * 0.1852 P+ 

MEAN SCORE 36.37 38.89 42.33 44.18 42^.31 41.94 PT BIS « 0.1436 



0.3463 



Senior PERCENT, 6.77 13.64 28.05 41.10 10.44 100.00 R BIS « 0.1430 P+ * CHilO 

MEAN SCORE 49.66 48.57 50.79 52.10 46.10. 50.46 PT BIS - 0.1130 

2-Year PERCENT 6.30 12.14 25.19 39.52 16.85 100.00 R BIS » 0.1372 P+ » 0.3952 

MEAN SCORE 34.72 38.04 42.54 42.13 37129 40.45 PT BIS'- 0.1081 
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5. Since the Second World ftar, most international migration has been from the 

(1) more developed 50 the less developed countries 

(2) more developed to the more developed countries 
ft (3) less developed to the less developed countries 

(4) less developed to the more developed countries 

OMIT ,1 2 3 4* TOTAL 

Fjreshmen PERCENT 1.14 5.74 7.84 5.20 80.07 100.00 R BIS - 0.2071 P+ - 0.8007 

MEAN SCORE 20.83 36.15 41.82 40.50 42.76 41.94 PT BIS * 0,1449 

Senior PERCENT 0.76 4.27 8.61 3.59 82.77 100.00 R BIS - 0.1064 P+ - 0.8277 

MEAN SCORE 36.88 43.98 48.48 56.63 50.86 50.46 PT BIS - 0.0720 

2-Year PERCENT 1.30 4.17 11.44 4,63 78.45 100.00 R BIS - 0.2208 P+ - 0.7845 

# MEAN SCORE 29.71 33.90 40.16 32.60- 41.49 40.45 ?T BIS * 0.1572 



6. The^ largest groups of people living outside their home countries 
in 1978-1979 were made up of 

(1) political refugees 'leaving or fleeing their countries 

(2) foreign workers and their families working and residing in West European countries 

(3) legal and illegal immigrants to tTTe^United States 

(4) military forces of the United States and the Soviet Union stationed in the 
territories of aJ.lied countries. 

CHIT 1 2* 3 4 TOTAL „ 

Freshmen PERCENT 1.84 30.93 10.22 41.23 15.77 100.00 R BIS * 0.0010 P+ « 0.1022 

MEAN SCORE 26.54 43.97 41.9*6 40.15 44.38 41.94 PT BIS * 0.006 

Senior PERCENT 1.99 36.04 10.93 31.19 '19.85 100.00 R BIS * 0.1456 P+ « 0.1093 

MEAN SCORE 45.12 52.10 53.48 46.71 52.25 50.46 PT BIS * 0.0874 

2-Year PERCENT 1.18 37.06 8.57 42.51 10.68 100.00 R BIS * 0.0389 P+ - 0.0857 

MEAN SCORE ' 28.63 42.29 41.35 38.35 43.08. 40.45 PT BIS ■ 0.0217 
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7. Since 1950, the percentage of total population in Africa, Asira, and^Latin 
America living in cities has 

(1) increased 

(2) remained stable 

(3) decreased slightly 

(4) decreased greatly 

.OMIT 1* 2 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 2.01 82.52 7.43 7.00 1.03 100.00 R BIS - 0.3042 P+ - 0.8252 

MEAN SCORE 24.96 43.01 39.68 36.85 39.39 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2064 

Senior . PERCENT 1.04 92.95 3.38 2.58 0.06 100.00 R BIS « 0.4588 P+ « 0.9295 

J* 

• , MEAN SCORE 34.41 51.27 43^90 37.05 2^.62 50.46 PT BIS - 0.2417 

2-Year PERCENT 0.43- 87.04 5.69 5.96 0.88 100.00 R BIS « 0.3299 P+ « 0.8704 

MEAN SCORE 27.63 41.46 34.49 33.82 30.85 40.45 PT BIS - 0.2075 

(Note: Error-choice items are omitted from this Appendix. See Table 3.4.1, p. ) 

9. The United States accounts for roughly 5 per cent of the world's population. 
The entries on which line (1, 2, 3 or 4) of the table below are approximately 
correct' for the United States today? 

Percentage of World Consumption Percentage of World Producton 

of Nonrenewable Resources - of Economic Goods and Service 

(1) 40 25 

(2) 10 40 

(3) SO - 30 • * 

(4) , 25 5 

OMIT 1* 2 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT m 13.71 44.15 11.80 26.50 3.84 100.00 R BIS « 0.2913 P+ « 0.4415 

MEAN SCORE 34.40 44.89 38.33 42.55 41.70 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2314 

Senior PERCENT 11.65 56.16 7.05 19.76 5.38 100.00 R BIS - 0.2272 P+ - 0.5616 

MEAN SCORE 45.34 52.39 42.85 50.60 50.87 50.46 PT BIS - 0.1804 

2-Year PERCENT 19.02 40.62 12.43 22.47 5.46 100.00 R BIS - 0.2971 P+ » 0.4062 

MEAN SCORE 36.85 44.01 35.86 40.09 38.51 40.45 PT BIS « 0.2346 





/ 


• 




















f 




























• 








■ 








> 

10. The most important worldwide commercial source of *n*rgy t*nrt»y -to 












(1) coal 

(2) nuclear power 

(3) petroleum 

(4) solar power 




















— 


OMIT 


1 


2 


3* 


4 TOTAL 




• 










Freshmen PERCENT 1.16 


8.74 


7.73 


79.12 


3.26 100.00 


R BIS « 


0.3800 


P+ « 


0.7912 






MEAN SCORE 25.77 


38.59 


35.2<f 


43.50 


34.48 41.94 


PI BIS « 


0.2685 










Senior PERCENT 0.34 
? -MEAN^SCORE 25.63 


7.74 
50.38 


5.66 
42.36 


ft'*. 91 
51.19 


1.35 100.00 
45.09 50.46 


R BIS « 
PT BIS « 


0.2188 
0.1432 


* P+ « 


0.8491 






2-Year PERCENT 0.76 


10.22 


11.32 


73.20 


4.49 100.00 


R BIS « 


0.4369 


P+ ' 


0.7320 






MEAN SCORE 30.96 


39.25 


30.03 


42.92 


30.90 40.45 


PT BIS « 


0.3249 










11. The primary household fuel in Africa 


and Asia is 














( 1 ) wood 

(2) coal 

<- (3) natural gas 
(4) petroleum' 




















— 


OMIT 


i* 


2 


3 


4 TOTAL 


- 












Freshmen PERCENT 4. 35 


43.99 


22.75 


15.43 


13.48 100.00 


R BIS « 


0.2903 


P+ « 


0.4399 






MEAN SCORE 33.24 


44.89 


41.53 


38.89 


39.27 41.94 


PT BIS « 


0.2306 










Senior PERCENT 3.25 


53.47 


21.79 


7.48 


H.oi looSetT 


R BIS « 


0.5087 


P+ « 


0.5347 






MEAN SCORE 44.09 


55.04 


47.23 


42.21 


43.90 50.46 


PT BIS « 


0.4051 










2-Year PERCENT 3.36 

t 


48.93 


21.42 


9.57 


16:73 100.00 


R BIS * 


0.3261 


P+ « 


0.4893 






• ME£N SCORE 34. 02 


43.79 


37.55 


34.65 


39.04 40.45 


pt'bis « 


0.2601 
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• 






< 


i 


* 




- 


• 









* 


13, The 


typical meal in the poor countries of the world consists of 










(1) 


meat, vegetables, and a dairy product 












(2) 


cereal grains and a side dish of vegetables 












(3) 


meat or fish and cereal grains 














(4) 


an egg or other dairy product, 


vegetables, and fruit 












OMIT 1 


2* 


3 4 


TOTAL 










Freshmen 


PERCENT 0*88 0.40 


80.18 


16.61 1.94 


100.00 R BIS - 0.2553 P+ - 


0.8018 










MEAN SCORE 21.53 26.14 


42.94 


39.25 35.76 


41.94 PT BIS - 0.1784 










Senior 


PERCENT 0.37 0.19 


85.16 


13.53 0.74 


100.00 R BIS - 0.2343 P+ - 


0.8516 










MEAN SCORE 27.77 31/34 


51.23 


46.72 46.26 


50.46 PT BIS - 0.1527 










2-Year 


PERCENT 0.56 0.93 


.79.25 


17.50 1.76 


100.00 R BIS - 0.3272 P+ - 


0.7925 








- 


MEAN SCORE 37.22 28.62 


41.94 


35.45 30.72 


40.45 PT BIS - 0.2310 

« 








- 


o 

14. Which of the following is the major reason why more and more countries in 










Asia 


, Africa, and Latin America have 


become net food importers in the 










last 


fifty years? 












< 




(1) 


Generally "they have not had the 


resources to grow enough 












food to feed their populations. 




from food crops to cash crops. 










(2) 


They have been encouraged 


to shift production 










(3) 


Importing food has seemed 


desirable as a Hedge against frequent crop failures. 










(4) 


They have shifted a large part of the labor force to industrial production. 








■ 




OMIT 1 


v 2* 


3 4 


TOTAL 










Freshmen 


PERCENT 3.30 48.23 


18.12 


8.16 22.18 


100.00 R BIS - 0.0467 P+ - 


0.1812 










MEAN SCORE 27.00 43.29 


42,71 


J8.28 41.93 


41.94 PT BIS - 0.0320 










Senior 


<* 

PERCENT 1.73 52.38 


19.72 


6.15 20.02 


100.00 R BIS - 0.3368^ P+ - 


0.1972 










MEAN SCORE 38.25 50.14 


56.21 


43.93 48.71 


50.46 PT BIS - 0.2350 








V 


2-Year* - 


PERCENT 2.31 48.47 


13.25. 


10.88 25.09 


100.00 R BIS - 0.0658 P+ - 


0.1325 




• 






MEAN SCORE 31; 28 41.67 


41.79 


33.47 41.27 


40.45 PT BIS - 0.0416 
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15, During the last quarter century, the largest percentage of world trade 
has been 

(1) among the Industrial or developed countries 

(2) among the less developed countries 

(3) between the Industrial or deVeloped countries and the less developed countries 
14) between non-Communist countries and Communist countries 

OMIT 1* 2 3 A TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 1.62 54.66_ 2.29 32.38 9.04 100.00 R BIS - 0.2766 P + - 0.5466 

MEAN SCORE 23.71 44,21 31.31 41.31 3b.39 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2200 

Senior PERCENT 1.73 58.65 3.17 32.19 4.26 100.00 R BIS - 0.3313 P + - 0.5865 

MEAN SCORE 33.75 53.13 37.90 49.16 39.70 50.46 # PT BIS - 0.?620 

2-Year PERCENT 1.44 '53.15. 3.03 34.00 8.38 100.00 R BIS - 0-2717 P+ - 0.5315 

MEAN SCORE 34.42 43.00 31.30 39.22 33.63 40.45 PT BIS - 0.2164 

16. Unlike trade negotiations in the 1940's, 1950*8, and 1960's,,the main 
• purpose of the recently completed multilateral trade negotiations was to 

(1) lower tariffs and customs duties 

(2) establish stable prices for petroleum products 

(3) reduce nontariff barriers to trade * 

(4) reduce the trade barriers of less developed countries 

OMIT ,1 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 9.94 15.50 36.27 12.75* 25,54 1OO.00 R BIS ■ 0.1746 P+ - 0.1275 

MEAN SCORE 36.72 39.37 41.34 45.18 44.44 41.94 PT BIS - 0.1093 

V) 

Senior PERCENT 12 . 74 15.22 27.75 17.98 2 6.31 100 . 00 R BIS ■ 0.3034 P + - 0.1798 
MEAN SCORE 51.15 50.86 47.27 55.82 49.59 50.46 PT BIS - 0.2O72 

2~Year PERCENT 8.97 19.41 32.39 13.03 26.20 100.00 R BIS - 0.1390 P+ - 0.1303 

MEAN SCORE 34.26 39.17 40.34 43.29 42.26 40.45 PT BIS - 0.0875 
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17. Taiwan, Hong Kong, Singapore, afid South Korea all experienced which of the 

following during the 1970'a? • ^ 

(1) Rapid growth of light Industry 

(2) Massive in-aigratlon 

(3) Increasing poverty 

(4) Serious unemployment 

OMIT I* 2 3 A TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT < 3.46 47.25 9.57 25.11 14.61 100;00 . R BIS - 0.2688 P+ - "0.4725 

MEAN SCORE 33.67 44.51 39.92 38.10 43.48 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2142 

Senior PERCENT 4.25 61.21 9.44 13.56 11.54 100.00 R BXS - 0.3126 P+ - 0.6121 

MEAN SCORE 44.85 52.83-49.38 43.65 48.84 50.46 PT BIS - 0.2458 

2-Year PERCENT 3.43 50*31 10.16 23.89 12.21 100.00 R BIS - 0.2450 P+ - 0.5031 

MEAN SCORE 31.57 42.89 41.00 36.94 39.32 40.45 PT BIS - 0.1955 



18. Which of the following did NOT contribute to United 'States balance-of-payments 
difficulties in the 1970's? 

(1) The costs of waging a war in Vietnam in the 1960*3 and early 1970's 

(2) The decline of United States agricultural output 

(3) The increase in oil prices resulting from the price policies of the 
Organization of Petroleum* Exporting Countries (OPEC) 

(4) The growth of competitive manufacturing sectors in other countries 

OMIT 1 2* 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 4.41 12.59 38.56 15.32 29.12 100.00 * R BIS - 0.4493 P+ « 0.3856 

MEAN SCORE 29.48 33.97 47.00 37.67 40.65 41.94 PT BIS - 0.3530 . 

Senior PERCENT 3.06 16.92 51.67 9.34 19.02 100.00 R BIS - 0.5103 P+ - 0.5167 

MEAN SCORE 36.99 48.88 55.23 43.58 44.46 50.46 PT BIS - 0.4069 f 

2-Year PERCENT 4.^4 17.95 31.78 20.89 24.53 100.00 R BIS - 0.5501 P+ - 0.3178 

MEAN SCORE 28.59 37.31 48.20 36.53 38.40 40.45 PT BIS - 0.4213 
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U A very high degree of interdependence is a basic fact of contemporary 

international life. Which of the following is NOT a significant consequence 
of interdependence? f 

(1) Interdependence intermingles domestic with foreign policies. 

(2) Interdependence is associated with an increased willingness to 
^enounce war as an instrument of national policy. 

(3) Interdependence makes it highly probable that significant events in, 
or actions by, nation A v?ill have serious effects on nations B, C, 
D, etc.* and vice versa. * 

(4) Interdepender e may make bnth self-sufficiency and dependency (e.g., 
reliance on imports of essential raw materials) difficult and 
costly. 

TOTAL 

100.00 R BIS * 0.2780 P+ - 0.2318 
41.94 PT BIS - 0.2009 



100.00 R BIS - 0.2603 P+ « 0.3318 
50.46 PT BIS • 0.2007 



100.00 R BIS - 0.2711 P+ - 0.2827 
40.45 PT BIS - 0.2036 



OMIT 1 2* 3 4 

Freshmen PERCENT 13.01 14.& 23.18 24.16 25.10 

MEAN SCORE 33.29 43.66 46.09 39.09 44.32 

Senior PERCENT 8.35 15.76 33.18 14.60 28.11 

MEAN SCORE 43.91 49.48 53.91 45.58 51.42 

2-Year PERCENT 8.30 13.76 28.27 25.21 24.46 

MEAN SCORE 28.77 42.28 44.52 37.98 41.24 



20. On which of the following issues has there been the greatest success in 
achieving cross-cultural consensus on aims and policies? 

(1) Health, as exemplified by the activities of the World Health Organization (WHO) 

(2) Working conditions, as exemplified by the activities of the International 
Labour Organization (XLO) 

(3) Industrial development, as exemplified by the activities of the 
United Nations Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO) 

(4) Human rights, as exemplified by the activities of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) 







OMIT 


■a* 


2 


3 




TOTAL 














Freshmen 


PERCENT 


6.02 


33.15 


10.87 


26.27 


23.68 


100. OO 


R 


BIS 




0v4129 


P+ - 


0.3315 




MEAN SCORE 


30.43 


47.07 


36.22 


41.10 


41.22 


41.94 


PT 


BIS 


m 


0.3183 






Senior 


PERCENT 


3.63 


46.21 


4.95 


29.46 


15.75 


100.00 


R 


BIS 




0.3983 


P+ - 


0.4621 




MEAN SCORE 


37.78 


54.61 


40.18 


49.47 


46.31 


50.46 


PT 


BIS 


m 


0.3171 






2-Year 


PERCENT 


5.88 


29.26 


14.45 


25.47 


24.93 


100.00 


R 


BIS 


m 


0.4572 


P+ - 


0.2926 




MEAN SCORE 


28.62 


47*19 


34.68 


40.11 


39.04 


40.45 


PT 


BIS 


m 


0.3455 
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21. The worldwide spread of human disease has been linked to all of the 
'following EXCEPT 

° (1) advances in transportation technology and associated increases in 
the speed at which carriers of disease travel 
(2) the development of super strains of bacteria and viruses or their 
vectors as unintended consequences of disease prevention measures 
(3> increased contact among hitherto remote populations through voluntary 

» and involuntary migrations ^/ 

(4) the evolution of new insect species that sojne times carry human diseases 

* * 

O^IT 1 2 3 4*' TOTAL 

Freshmen^ PERCENT .2.52 24.31 c 19. 19 14.24 39.74 100.00 R BIS - 0.2720 P+ - 0.3974 

MEAN SCORE 21.64 A1.49 40.82 39.42 44.93 ~ 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2144 

Senior PERCENT 2.00 24.46 17.30 13.38 42.87 100.00 R BIS - 0.2910 P+ - 0.4287 

MEAN SCORE 33.82 48.86 47.98 48;73 53.69 5CTU6 PT BIS - 0.2308 

2-Year c PERCENT 4.01 24.10 23.58 16.09 32.22 100.00 R BIS - 0.3974 P+ - 0.3222 

MEAN SCORE 33.52 38.83 38.00 37.10 46.00 40.45 PT BIS - 0.3051 



24.* The major factor in the elimination of smallpox in the 197G's as an 
epidemic threat to the world was < 

(1) the introduction of better sanitation* 

(2) the introduction of better methoSs of treatment 

(3) a decline In the* virulence of the virus 

(4) the implementation of worldwide vaccination programs 

. " OMIT 1 2 3 4* TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 2.41 2.66 8.21 3.78 82.93 100.00 R BIS * 0.4983 P+ - 0.8293 

MEAN SCORE 21.88 34.91 36.18 34.17 43.67 41.94 PT BIS - 0.3362 

Senior PERCENT 1.16 4.53 *4.51 3.87 85.93 100.00 R BIS * 0.2502 P+ - 0.8593 

MEAN SCORE 45.15 51.16 43.89 41.39 51.25 50.46 PT BIS - 0.1608 

2-Year PERCENT 1.73 4.75 9.29 3.41 80.83 100.00 R BIS - 0.4651 P+ - 0.8083 

MEAN SCORE 28.74 33.05 31.40 34.69 42.42 40.45 PT BIS - 0.3225 
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I Areas with limited risk 

[ Areas where disease transmission occurs or. might occur 



25* 'The map above shows the distribution in the world today of which of the 
following diseases? 

(1) Bubonic plague 

(2) Malaria 

(3) Typhoid fever 

(4) Cholera « 

CM IT 



Freshmen PERCENT 



7.51 



1 2* 3" 

5*90 61.19 15*80 



MEAN SCORE 34.67 37.60 43.76 38.46 44.36 



4 TOTAL 
9.60 100.00 R BIS 
41.94 PT BIS 



0.2567 P+ 
0.2018 



0.6119 



Senior PERCENT ^7.08 1.67 63.74 13.18 14.33 100.00 R BIS 

MEAN SCORE 47.07 38.83 51.58 47.69 51.04 50.46 PT BIS 

2-Year PERCENT 9.31 5.86 52.22 18.87 13.73 100.00 R BIS 

MEAN SCORE 40.05 34.66 42.36 36.19 41.79 40.45 PT BIS 



0.1576 P+ « 0.6374 
T). 1230 

0.1998 P+ - 0.5222 
0.1592 
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26. As a global problem, inadequate nutrition is largely the result of 

(1) large populations living in countries whose production of foodstuffs 
is insufficient to provide the minimum number of calories required by 
each person each day . 
* (2) world population having outgrown the world's ability to produce enough 
food to meet each person's daily caloric requirements 

„(3) large- populations living in countries in which inequalities of income 

result in a significant portion of the population being unable to buy 
the food 8 produced by others 
(4) trade controls that prevent food surpluses produced by some countries 
' from being exported to other countries that want to' buy them 

CMIT 1 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 2.93 51.47 14.42 26.94 4.25 100.00 R BIS - 0.0026 P+ - 0.2694 

MEAN SCORE 26.02 44.20 38.20 41.97 37.87 41.94 PT BIS - 0.0019 

Senior PERCENT 1.11 61.26 10.44 24.29 2.90 100.00 R BIS - 0.0018 P+ - 0.2429 

MEAN SCORE 36.85 51.92 43.72 50.49 48.84 50.46 PT BIS - 0.0013 

2-Year PERCENT 1.97 48.68 15.86 28.04 5.46 100.00 R BIS - -O.0897 P+ - 0.2804 

MEAN SCORE 31.89 43.51 5.98 39.10 36.28 40.45 PT BIS- - -0. 0673 

27. A major criticism of Western companies that persuade mothers in developing 
countries to substitute simulated milk for breast milk is that 

(1) many mothers are too poor to give their infants an adequate and /or 
sustained diet of simulated milk 

(2) the sale of simulated milk cuts into the market fot- domestically 
produced dairy products 

(3) the promotion of simulated milk presupposes that all infants have the 
same dietary needs as Western children 

(4) many mothers are indirectly encouraged to have more children because 
the use of simulated milk makes child-rearing easier 







OMIT 


1* . 


2 


3 


4 


TOTAL 












Freshmen 


PERCENT 


fc 3.46 


52.27 


11.22 


19.84 


BTZTNIOO.OO 


R BIS 




0.2470 


P+ - 


0.5227 




MEAN SCORE 


25.16 


44.07 


38.68 


41.63 


41.09 


41.94 


PT BIS 




0.1969 






Senior 


PERCENT 


2.05 


55.26 


6.85 


26.23 


9.61 


100.00 


R BIS 




0.1735 


P+ - 


0.5526 




MEAN SCORE 


46.38 


51.96 


43.58 


50.91 


46.38 


50.46 


PT BIS 




0.1380 




t 


2-Year 


PERCENT 


2.02 


53.01 


9.42 


22.90 


12.65 


100.00 


R BIS 




0.0718 


P+ - 


0.5301 




MEAN SCORE 


24.67 


41.13 


37*63 


42.24 


39. 0L 


40.45 


P+ BIS 




0.0572 
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29. _The most persuasive argument against livestock production in a densely 
populated world is that it 

(1) entails feeding foodcrops that could be directly consumed by people ' 
to animals whose meat ultimately yields significantly 'less protein 
and calorie value than the food the animals consume 

(2) attaches more importance to producing high quality cuts of meat than 
to maximizing the volume of output 

(3) gives priority to beef cattle when goats, hogs, and chickens could 
better serve as exports to the rest of the world 

(4) yields meat of high animal fat content when vegetable fats are better 'and cheaper 

OMIT 1* 2 3 4* TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 4.11 58.20 14.15 12.12 11.42 100.00 R BIS - 0.4991 P+ « 0.5820 

MEAN SCORE 23.12 45.74 37.30 36.80 40.52 * 41.94 FT BIS - 0.3951 

Senior PERCENT 1.54 70.07 11.70 *6.77 9.92 100.00 R BIS - 0.4157 P+ - 0.7OO7 

MEAN SCORE 38.06 52.96 45.76 42.13 45.97 50.46 PT BIS - 0.3153 

2-Year PERCENT 4.61 54.46 16.72 12.02 12.20 100.00 R BIS - 0.5723 P+ - 0.5446 

MEAK SCORE 27.17 45.63 33.96 35.13 36.31 40.45 PT BIS - 0.4554 



30. At the end of the eighteenth century, Thomas Malthus first publicized the idea that 

(1) rapid population growth is essential for economic stability 

(2) world population growth tends to outstrip the earth's capacity to produce food 

(3) population control programs should be initiated' to keep population in 
balance with food supply 

(4) technological innovations in food production allow the world to cope 
with increasing population* growth 

OMIT 1 2* 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 14.59 6.97 37.61 32.43 8.41 100.00 R BIS> ■ 0.2891 P+ - 0.3761 

i ■ 

MEAN SCORE «36. 85 39.27*45.25 42.07 37.63 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2265 

Senior . PERCENT 11.57 7.80 48.98 26.74 4.91 100.00 R BIS - 0.3982 P+ - 0.4898 
MEAN SCORE 46.73 47.34 54.39 46.33 47.52 50.46 PT BIS - 0.3176 

2-Year PERCENT 11.53 9.46 38.7$ 31.21 9.06 100.00 R BIS - 0.3539 P+ - 0.3875 
MEAN SCORE 33.98 37.70 44.84 39.88 34.78 ''40.45 PT BIS - 0.2783 
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8642 0 2468 
Far C«nt of Population 




Ywoj Birth 
Bafora 1891 
1891-95 
F«Bialt_JB9fr!0Q. 
1901-08 
1906-10 
1911-18 
1916-30 
1921*29 
1926*80 
1931*38 
193640 
1941-48 
1946-80 
1981-88 
1986-60 
1961*68 
1966-70 
1971-78 



luuli 



6 4 2 0 2 4 6 
P«r Cant of Population 

II 




0 2 4 6 
Par Cant of Population 

ni 



The pyramids above represent the populations of Sweden, Mexico, and the 
United States in 1975 • Which of the following correctly matches each 
pyramid with the country whose population it represents 



(1) Mexico 

(2) United States 

(3) Mexico 

(4) Sweden 



II - 
United States 
Mexico 
Sweden 

United States 



III 
Sweden 
Sweden 

United States 
Mexico 



CHIT 1* 2 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 9.88 33.31 20.36 27.65 8.81 100.00 R BIS - 0.3473 P+ 

MEAN SCORE 33.24 46.24 38.53 43.17 39.39 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2679 

Senior PERCENT 8.90 48.49 7.98 26.87 7.76 100.00 R BIS - 0.3357 P+ 

MEAN SCORE 44.02 53.80 42.02 49.93 47.49 50.46 PT BIS - 0.2677 



2-Year ^ PERCENT 13.39 29.14 21.12 25.62 10.72 100.00 R BIS - 0.4393 P+ 
MEAN SCORE 33.26 46.94 35.80 41.93 37.46 40.45 PT BIS - 0.3317 
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32. Which of the following statements describes the trend in world population 
growth as of 1980? 

(1) It is accelerating and total population is expected to triple by the year 2000. 

(2) It is accelerating and total population is expected to double by the year 2000. 

(3) It has begun to decelerate, but total population is ->till expected to 
increase substantially by the year 2000. 

(4) It has started to decelerate, and therefore total population is 
expected to decline by the 'year 2000. 

<*«T 1 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 3.00 9.87 33.12 48.93 5.08 100.00 R BIS - 0.1645 P+ - 0.4893 

MEAN SC0R2 21.47 39.86 43.15 43.46 35.43 41.94 PT BIS - 0.1312 

Senior PERCENT 0.87 6.57 36.84 52.59 3.13 100. 00 R BIS - 0.0944 P+ « 0.5259 

- MEAN SCORE 21.06 50.10 51.00 51.33 38.61 50.46 PT BIS - 0.0752 

2^Year PERCENT 1.88 10.73 33.86 46.09 7.43 100.00 R BIS - 0.1557 P+ » 0.4609 

MEAfT SCORE 18.42 33.97 42.34 42.14 36.39 40.45 PT BIS *- 0.1239 * 



34.- During the course of history, which of the following human activities has 
contributed most directly to environmental alteration of the greatest 
area of the earth's surface? 

(1) Urbanization 

(2) Livestock raising 

(3) Hunting ancl gathering 

(4) Cultivation of crops 

OMIT 1 2 3 4* TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT .2.21 63.22 3.82 3.34 27.42 100.00 R BIS » 0.1562 P+ » 0.2742 

' MEAN SCORE 15.13 42.57 36.70 36.00 44.09 41.94 PT BIS « 0.1166 

> ** 

Senior PERCENT 0.48 62.57 3.30 2.20 31.45 100.00 R BIS - 0.3677 P+ = 0.3145 

MEAN SCORE 19.10 48.88 46.97 35.63 55.49 50.46 PT BIS - 0.2812 

2-Year PERCENT 0.93 61.03 5.92 6.52 25.60 100.00, R BIS - 0.0816 P+ - 0.2560 

MEAN SCORE 22.79 41.73 34.53 31.33 41.74 40.45 PT BIS - 0.0602 
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35. Which of the following statements about the exhaustion of natural resources 
is most correct? 

(1) Worldwide population growth is the principal factor threatening tc 
exhaust resources* 

*, (2) Because of their population growth, developing countries account for a 
disproportionate share of the increase in demands on resources. 
(3) Both increasing rates of per capita consumption and population 
growth are threatening to exhaust resources. 
c (4) Technological change is the principal factor threatening to exhaust 
resources . 

OMIT 1 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 2.45 13.06 10.37 53.24 20.88 100.00 R BIS « 0.2088 P+ « 0.5324 

MEAN SCORE 21.29 42.90 37.31 43.71 41.53 41.94 PT BIS « 0.1663 

Senior PERCENT 1.37 11.60 7.38 60.25 19.42 100.00 R BIS « 0.2787 P+ » 0.6025 

MEAN SCORE 32.92 48.71 41.94 52.62 49.27 50U6 PT BIS « 0.2196 

2-Year PERCENT 3.80 13.34 12.62 51.49 18.74 100.00 R BIS « 0.2734 P+ « 0.5149 

MEAN SCORE 33.84 37.91 35.06 43.11 39.95* 40.45 PT BIS « 0.2180 
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36. 



Which of the following curves best represents N the estimates of experts 
about the pattern of the world's past and possible future consumption of 
fossil fuels such as petroleum, natural gas, and coal? 



(1) 



Already Consumed 



Fossil Fuels 
Consumed 
(billions of tons 10 
per year ) 5 




Year 

(3) 



20 

Fossil Fuels )5 
Consumed 
(billions of tons *° 
per year ) ^ 5 




Year 



(2) 



20 

Fossil Fuels , 5 
Consumed 

(billions of tons 10 
per year ) 5 



(4) 



Fossil Fuels 
Consumed 

(billions of tons 10 
per year ) 5 




Yea 




Year 



OMIT 



2* 



TOTAL 



Freshmen PERCENT 4.92 43.78 21.25 17.02 n.02 100.00 R BIS * 0.3391 P+ - 0.2125 

MEAN SCORE 24.61 42.79 47.20 39.64 40.02 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2406 

Senior PERCENT 3.76 41.52 28.22 16.72 9.78 100.00 R BIS - 0.3633 P+ « 0.2822 

MEAN SCORE 35.45 50.50 55.73 45.80 48.85 50.46 PT BIS « 0.2727 * 



2-Year PERCENT 7.26 43.59 16.72 17.83 14.61 100,00 R BIS « 0.3165 P+ - 0.1672 

MEAN SCORE 27.00 42.52 46.40 33.17 36.95 40.45 PT BIS « 0.2125 
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37* The economy of which of the following is LEAST vulnerable to increnjes in 
the pric e of oil or 'to decreases in the supply of oil? 



(1) The United States 

(2) Japan 

(3) West Germany 

(4) Brazil 

CMIT I* 2 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 3,50 13.28 14.59 10.23 58.40 100.00 R BIS - -6.028O P+ » 0.1328 

MEAN SCORE 19.47 *1.42 38.63 38.72 44.79 41.94 PT BIS - -O.0177 

Senior PERCENT 0.9S 15.07' 7.48 6.26 70.26 ' 00. 00 R. BIS - 0.1483 P+ - 0.1507 

MEAH SCORE 28.39 *53.25 43.71 44.42 51.41 50.46 PT BIS - O.O970 

2-Year PERCENT 1.33 21.72 12.25 12.60 52.11 100.00 R BIS - -0. 0751 P+ - 0.2172 

MEAN SCORE 3Q.22 39.18 34.74 36.71 43.50 40.45 PT BIS - -O.0535 



39. • From 1972 to 1978, United States dependence on foreign oil as a percentage 

of the total oil that it consumed did which of the following? 

(1) Increased from 10% to 25Z. 

(2) Remained nearly constant at 25%. 

(3) Increased from 33Z to 50Z. 

(4) Decreased from 50Z to 33Z. 

OMIT 1 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 4.14 29.76 10.96 47.33 7.80 100.00 R BIS - 0.0925 P+ - 0.4733 

MEAN SCORE 23.48 42.11 43.69 42.82 43.23 41.94 PT BIS - 0.0737 

Senior PERCENT 1.67 34.00 9.81 46.80 7.72 100.00 R BIS - 0.0472 PT - 0.4680 

MEAN SCORE 39.30 50.75 50.42 50.95 48.73 50.46 PT BIS - 0.0376 

2-Year PERCENT 2*19 30.51 13.25 47.73 6.33 100.00 R BIS - 0.1529 P+ - 0.^773 

MEAN SCORE 25.82 39.64 -39.45 42.05 39,50 40.45 PT BIS - 0.1219 
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40. President Carter was primarily concerned about which of the following when 

' c al i natl ° n8 *? defer nuclear f«el reprocessing and the development 

of the breeder reactor? 

(1) The possibility of nuclear weapons proliferation 

(2) The occurrence of a catastrophic accident 

(3) The emergency of a uranium cartel 

(4) The distortion of economic development priorities 

» 

OMIT 1* 2 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 4.52 36.01 40.06 6.33 13.08 100.00 R BIS - 0.2222 P+ - 0.3601 

MEAN SCORE 23.19 44.56 43.15 39.62 38.58 41.94 PT BIS - 0.1732 

Senior PERCENT 1.V8 43.52 37.63 5.50 11.57 100.00 R BIS - 0.2735 P + 0.4352 

MEAN SCORE 36.01 53.46 48.44 50.47 47.99 50.46 PT BIS - 0.2171 

2-Year PERCENT • 3.27 44.27 35.17 5.31 11.97 100.00 R BIS - 0.1545 P + - 0.4427 
MEAN SCORE 28.45 42.18 41.23 .39.65 35.43 40.45 PT BIS - 0.1228 

C 

41. The term "assured destruction" refers to which of the following? 

(1) The notion, shared by many pacifists, that the destruction of all nuclear 
weapons will assure world. peace 
' (2) A technical clause, contained in many peace treaties, referring to the 
destruction of the arsenals of defeated parties 

(3) The likely fate of Western civilization in the event of a third ,orld • 
war 

(4) A deterrence strategy that crcrdiLly threatens a significant level of 
population and industral destruction should ar. adversary-attack first 

CMT.T 1 2 3 4* TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 6 .86 5.95 8.00 54.03 25.16 100.00 - R BIS - 0.2939 P+ - 0.2516 

MEAN SCOPE 29.02 37.35 39.05 42.54 46.17 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2159 

Senior PERCENT 7.01 3.7o' 6.15 47.16 35.98 100.00 R BIS - 0.4312 P+ - 0.3598 

MEAN SCORE 44.11 37.85 44.48 49.03 55.89 50.46 PT BIS - 0.3362 

2-Year PERCENT 6.85 8.85 7.65 44.96 31.68 100.00 R BIS - 0.3387 P+ - 0.3168 

MEAN SCORE 29.32 34.10 33.70 41.19 45.23 40.45 PT BIS - 0.2593 
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- 43* Which of the following Is true of the Salt II Treaty signed In 1979? 

(1) The members of NATO and the Warsaw Pact were the major signatory blocs. 

(2) It Imposed significant controls on the development of new weapons technologies* 

(3) It sought to maintain an existing balance of forces between the signatories* 

(4) It Imposed stringent limits on the weapon systems of powers other than 
the signatories. 

OMIT 1 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 7.80 9.53 26.67 42.46 13.55 100.00 R BIS - 0.3288 P+ - 0.4246 

MEAN SCiORE 29.92 4l2lO 42.01 45.38 38.50 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2606 

Senior PERCENT 5.34 7,55 28.48 50.92 7.71 100.00 R BIS - 0.3087 P+ - 0.5092^ 

MEAN SCORE 40.31 51.92 49.04 53.39 41.94 50.46 PT BIS - 6.2462 

2-Year PERCENT 7.88 12.03 27.26 42.36 10.47 100.00 R BIS - 0.3648 P+ - 0.4236 

MEAN SCORE 28.92 38.42 40.42 44.68 34.45 40.45 PT BIS - 0.2891 
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INCREASE IN EXPLOSIVE POWER AND KILLING AREA 
(in ton* of TNT equivalent and square miles of killing area) 
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1400 1500 1600 1700 1800 1900 2000 
> Year 

Of the following, which is the most likely implication of the data recorded 
in the table above? 

(1) States today have greater independent military security than they did 

in former times because each can potentially command enormous firepower* 

(2) Warfare can no longer be limited in geographic scope, and most wars of 
the future are likely to intercontinental. 

(3) * Even strong states are losing their ability to defend their \territories 

and populations effectively from military attack. V 

(4) New weaponry is forcing states to concentrate on territorial defense 
rather than on deterrence of military attack. 

OMIT " i 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 6.53 12.30 48.66 18.88 13.64 100.00 R BIS - 0;0270 

MEAN SCORE 28.67 40.41 44.53 42.37 39.81 41.94 PT BIS - 0.0187 

Senior PERCENT 3.87 8.21 60.83 17.04 10.05 100.00 R BIS - 0.1626 

MEAN SCORE 36.27 46.30 51.94 53.39 45.40 50.46 PT BIS - 0.1096 

2-Year PERCENT 6.50 15.40 48.15 12.79 17.16 100.00 R BIS - 0.0513 

MEAN SCORE 26.19 40.21 43.05 41.51 38.00 40.45 PT BIS - 0.0322 
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45* The establishment of the Western sovereign territorial state and the modern 
state system is usually dated from the 

(1) breakup of .the Roman Empire in the fifth century 

(2) development of feudalism In the early Middle Ages 

(3) Peace of Westphalia In the mid-seventeenth century, which brought 
European conflicts fought In the name of religion to an end 

(4) Peace of Versailles In the early twentieth century, which dealt with 
the aftermath of the breakup of the Russian, German, Austro-Hungarian, 

and Ottoman empires ^ 

CHIT 1 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Preshmen PERCENT 11.19 15.30 18.40 18.92 36.19 100.00 R BIS • 0.0891 P+ - 0.1892 
MEAN SCORE 33.27 40.41 43.53 43.38 43.69 41.94 PT BIS • 0.0616 ^ 

Senior PERCENT 9.80 13.23 20.54 19.04 37.39 100.00 R BIS - 0.1910 P+ - 0.1904 

MEAN SCORE 44.54 50.30 50.78 53.76 50.21 50.46 PT BIS • 0.1322 

2-^ear PERCENT v 9.82 16.76 21.42 17. $0 34.41 100.00 R BIS - 0.0396 P+ - 0.1760 
MEAN SCORE 31.22 42.13 40.65 41.18 41.78 40.45 PT BIS - 0.0269 



46. In which of the following periods in European history did nationalist 
movements emerge as significant political forces? 

(1) The early Middle Ages 
(?.) The late Middle Ages 

(3) The Renaissance 

(4) The nineteenth century 

c 

CMIT 1 2 3 4* TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 6.01 4.73 15.57 26.70 46.99 100.00 R BIS ■ 0.3131 P+ « 0.4699 

MEAN SCORE 30.04 35.70 41.34 40.77 44.95 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2494 

Senior PERCENT 3.,99 4.08 12.90 24. 29 54.74 100.00 -R BIS - 0.1811 P+ - 0.5474 

flEAN SCORE 45.54 48.41 45.82 £0. 50 52.05 50.46 PT BIS - 0.1440 

2-Year PERCENT 6.85 5.97 16.40 23.76 47.02 100.00 R BIS - 0.1638 P+ - 0.4702 

MEAN SCORE 35^80 34.17 39.23 40.78 42.19 40.45 PT BIS - 0.1305 
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47* Since 1945, political conflict and instability have often arisen as a 
result of racial, religious, ethnic, and linguistic differences within 

•any states. Of the following, which three states contain, within their 
boundaries the most ethno-linguistic diversity? 

(1) Italy, Jamaica, Japan 

(2) Csachoslovakia, Sri Lanka, the United States 

(3) India, Nigeria, Iran 

(4) ., Panama, Romania, Turkey < 

OMIT 1 2 3* 4 TQTAL 

Freshmen ' PERCENT 5.61 17.90 40.62 25.94 9.93 100.00 " ~Tt BIS • 0.1744 P+ - 0.2594 

• MEAN SCORE 27.62 39.25 44.38 44.41 38.42 41.94 PT BIS - 0.1289 

Senior . PERCENT ' ^4.13 IV.01 49.23 29.98 5.65 100.00 R BIS - 0.3533 P+ - 0.2998 

MEAN SCORE -39.36 44.33 50.11 55.42 47.23 50.46 PT 3IS • 0^,2681 ' 

2-Year. PERCENT 6.11 17.21 42.24 25.71 8.73 100.00 R BIS - 0.1967 P+ - 0.2571 

MEAN SCORE z7.49 37.94 42.22 43.55 36.82 40.45 PT BIS - 0.1451 



48. The | republics of the Soviet Union were formed primarily on the basis of - 

(1) the ethnic groups or nationalities of the people 

(2) . natural geographic boundaries 

(3) the political orientation of the people 

(4) agricultural and climatic *ones 

OMIT 1* 2 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT * . '4.31 25*08 25.08 32.82 12.71 100.00 R BIS - 0.3300^ P+ - 0.2508 

s • 

MEAN SCORE 25.75 46.69 42.01 40.24 42.26 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2423 

Senior PERCENT' 2.98 35.90 20.73 25.96 14.43 100.00 R BIS - 0.5719 P+ - 0.3590 

MEAN SdORJT 36.83 57.67 49.38 44.35 47.87 50.46 PT BIS - 0.4457 

2-Ye.r PERCENT 4.74 24.10 22.56 34.85 13.76 100.00* R BIS - 0.4014 P+ -0.2410 

MEAN -SCORE 30.86 4b. 96 38.63 38.67 39.86 40.45 PT BIS - 0.2924 
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49. ^ .The general, distribution of which of the following is shown on the aap 
abov<». dated 1960? 

(1) Human racial groups 

(2) Major world religions 

(3) Major world language groups 

(4) Cereal grains % 
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50. Since the Second World War, ethnic or religious groups that' have engaged in 
violent conflict with one another include which of the following? 

I. Jews and Arabs |" / 

II. Hindus and Muslims / / 

» III. Christians and Muslims 
IV. Catholics and Protestants 

<■* 

(1) I only 

(2) I and IV only 

(3) II and III only 

(4) I, II, III, and IV 

OMIT 1 2 3 4* TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 3.21 17.81 30.08 '8.67 40.23 100.00 R BIS - 0.3666 P+ « 0.4023 

MEAN SCORE 22.61 38.92 42.52" 34.66 45.94 41.94 PT BIS » 0.2893 

Senior PERCENT 1.59 13.39 30.11 3.8^ 51.07 100.00 R BIS - 0.4709 P+^« 0.5107 

~MEAlTSC0KE — 26r51- -43^23__48^?4^ 38.31 54.91 50.4$ PT BIS - 0.3756 



2-Year PERCENT. 3.13 20.54 30.66 7.58 38.09 100.00 R BIS 
MEAN SCORE 22*29 37.29 38.74 36.02 45.92 40.45 PT BIS 



51. Since 1947, successive -fndian governments have regarded which of the 
following an an impediment to the realization of democratic ideals in 
India? 

(1) Resistance to the modification of the traditional caste system 
LI) Cpntlnulng political power of the former maharajahs 

(3) Multiplicity of religious faiths within India 

(4) Multiplicity of ethnic groups within India 
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52. Apartheid in South Africa is a term designating which of the following? 

(1) The existence of widespread racial prejudice 
• (2)~*A~aystem of~ laws designed to separate the races 

(3) A system of lavs designed to alleviate economic inequalities 

(4) Affirmative action against discrimination , 

CHIT 1 2* 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 15.34 13.88 44.09 17.45 9.24 100.00 R BIS - 0.5359 P+ - 0.4409 
MEAN SCORE 34.57 41.01 47.38 37.88 37.23 41.94 PT, BIS • 0.4257 

Senior PERCENT 11.42 10.16 64.11 9.26 5.05 100.00 R BIS * 0.5818 P+ « 0.6411 
MEAN SCORE 41.60 45.81 54.57 41.49 44.13 50.46 PT BIS - 0.4534 



2-Year PERCENT 11.17 13.30 48.08 16.33 11.12 100.00 R BIS - 0.5226 P* - 0.4808 
MEAN SCORE 30.98 38.08 45.88 35.52 36. 59* 40.45 PT BIS « 0.4166 



53. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ^ign4fi4^a£_jai®bers_jrfblack 
slaves were brought from Africa to all of the following EXCEPT ~~ 



(1) British North America 

(2) The Caribbean Islands 

(3) Brazii 

(4) Argentina 



OMIT 1 2 3 4* TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 4.59 14.59 18.44 15.32 47.07 100.00 R BIS « 0.4006 P+ '« 0.4707 

MEAN SCORE 23.02 37.92 40.52 41.31 45.78 41.94 PT BlS « 0.3192 

Senior • PERCENT 2.46 11.20 17.67 12.61 56.05 'lOO.OO R BIS « 0.4195 P+ « 0.5605 < 

MEAN SCORE 30.79 46.13 44.07 51.22 54.03 50.46 PT BIS « 0.3332 

2-Year PERCENT 2.64 17.21 il.59 14.10 44.46 100.00 R BIS « 0.5144 P+ « 0.4446 

MEAN SCORE 21*01 36.84 35,83 37.51 46.19 40.45 PT BIS « 0.4088 
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54. Which of the following is a correct statement about the historical 
sources of population in North and South America? 

(1) During the mid-eighteenth century struggle between England and France 
for dominance in Canada, the French were a minority of the Canadian 
white. population* ~ " ~ " 

(2) By the beginning of the nineteenth century, all major a^eas of European 
settlement on the South American continent- were under Spanish domination. 

(3) The first sizable number of people of Mexican descent in the United 
States were resident in areas conquered or annexed by the United 
States in the mid-nineteenth century. 

(4) In the massive influx of European immigrants into the United States 
during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, vNorthem 
Europeans predominated over immigrants from Eastern and Southern 
Europe • , 

(MIT 1 2 ^3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 9.20 11.06 22.93 25.48 31.33 100.00 R BIS - 0.1880 P- 

— MEAN SCORE 29.00 39.72 ->2.54 44.63 43.89 41.94 PT BIS - 0.1385 

Senior PERCENT 6.44 8.38 19.65 35.13 30.40 100.00 R BIS - 0.3017 P+ 

MEAN SCORE 40.79 4/. 6 51 48.00 54.32 50.46 50.46' PT BIS « 0.2345 

2-Year^ PERCENT . 7.73 13.39 21.23 30.26 27.39 100.00 R BIS « 0.3134 P+ 
MEAN SCORE 26.76 38.00 38.67 44.99 41.89 40.45 PT BIS « 0.2381 



55. Which of the following accounts for the death from infectious diseases of more than 
twenty million American Indians after their early contacts with white people?** 



V*) An inadequaFe aiet tftat made the Indians unheal tEy 

(2) The fact that the Indians had low resistance to diseases previously 
unknown in the Americas 

(3) An increased virulence 'of disease organisms resulting from the 
crossing of European and American strains 

(4) Deliberate germ warfare waged by Europeans against the Indians 

CMIT 1 2* 3 4. TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT^ 4.67 7.02 65.31 18.35 4.66 100.00 R BIS « 0.5663 P+ « 
MEAN SCORE 21.63 35.01 45.57 38.37 35.74 41.94 PT BIS « 0.4394" 

Senior PERCENT 1.80 3.53 81.63 10.24 .2.81 100.00. R BIS - 0.5974 P+ - 

MEAN SCORE 29.50 38.27 52.82 43.20 37.12 50.46 PT BIS - 0.4102 

2-Year PERCENT 3.88' 7.93 64.51 18.71 4.86 100.00 R BIS - 0.5930 P+ - 

MEAN SCORE 22.68 33.23 44.74 34.32 33.13 40.45 PT BIS - 0.4613 
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56. Which of the following became the focus of a debate 'about human rights 
that led to a) reform movement? 

(1) Slavery among the ancient Greeks - y 

(2) Serfdom In Europe in the Middle Ages f 

(3) Punishment for heresy in early modem Europe 

(4) Slavery in nineteenth-century America 
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57* Recent widespread deaths in Cambodia have been characterized by some 

persons as "genocide." This term was originally invented to describe the 

(1) Italian subjection of Ethiopia in the mid-1930's ' 

(2) .Nazi extermination of Jews and others during the Second World War 

(3) imprisonment of Japanese-Americans in the United States during the 
Second_World_War 



(4) Chinese invasion of Tibet in the early 1950's " I 

OMIT 1 2* 3 4 -TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 7.12 4.07 74.88 9.68 4.24 100.00 R BIS - 0.5941 P+ » 0.7488 

MEAN SCORE 28.22 35.75 44.81 35.48 34.94 41.94 PT BIS - 0.4364 

Senior r PERCENT 2.70 3.00 88.48 3.71 2.11 100.00 R BIS - 0.4877 P+ - 0.8848 

MEAN SCORE 31.40 51.16 51.76 36.70 43.63 50.46 PT BIS - 0.2970 

2-Year PERCENT 9.04 4.41 73.01 8.&7 4.67 100.00 R BIS - 0.5557 P+ - 0.7301 

MEAN SCORE 24.3? 40.31 43.61 33.87 34.87 40.45 PT BIS - 0.4138 
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58. Which of the following organizations promulgated the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights? 

(1) The League of Nation*, in 1919 following the First World War 

(2) The World Council of Churches in 1936 following the outbreak of the Spanish 
, Civil War * 

(3) The United Nations in W48 following the'Second World War 

(4) Amnesty International in 1972 following a terrorist attack at the Olympic 
~ Games _ __„ _ ... * 

»» 

CHIT 1 2 5 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 10.46 21.03 7.92 49.92 10.67 100.00 R BIS * 0.2825 P+ - 0.4992 
MEAN SCORE 31.68.42.86 37.29 _4j4v50 41.61 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2254 

~ Senior" PERCENT 10757—21.57 ~5.94 51.58HT073T~ll>0^0~ T B IS - 0.1328 P+ - 0.5158~ 

MEAN SCORE 45.59 49.95 45.92 51.70 52.92 50.46 PT BIS - 0.1059 

' " . - s 

2-Year PERCEHT 10.45 20.46 7.88 46.04- 15.17 100.00 R BIS - 0.1857 P+ 4 0.4604 
MEAN, SCORE 31.88 40.17 39.21" 42.46 41.31 40.45 PT BIS - 0.1478 



In the period between 1945 and 1975, the United Nations adopted nearly 20 
human rights treaties, such as the Genocide convention. These treaties 
, must be ratified by a certain number of member countries before going 
into effect. About how many of these .treaties did the United States 
. ratify? m c 



(1) Nearly all of them 

(2) More than half of them H 

(3) Fewer than half of them • 

(4) Almost none of them 

OMIT 1 ^2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 6.67 40.33 28.87, 19."46 4.67 100.00 R BIS - -0.1193 p+ - 0.1946 

MEAN SCORE 27.44 46.58 40.36 40.02 40.24 41.94 PT BIS - -0.0830 

' • "*. 

Senior PERCENT 7.08 51.52 29.58 9.30 2.51 100.00 ^R BIS - -0.1906 P+ - 0.0930 

MEAN SCORE 42.65 53.97 47.35 46.33 52.44 50.46 PT BIS - -0.1092 

2-Year PERCENT 7.35 ,38.63 29.91 'l9. 12 4.99 100.00 R BIS - -0.0772 P+ - 0.1912 

MEAN SCORE 30.09 43.73 39.81 39.07 39.52 40.45 PT BIS - -0.0535 
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0. In 1977 Amnesty International von the Nobel Peace Prize for 

(1) working against the death penalty 

^ (2) working for the freedom of political prisoners . . , 

(3) supporting self-exiled draft resisters 1 

.(4) working for disarmament 

OMIT 1 2* 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 7.00 6.22 42.25 19.49 25.04 100.00 R BIS - 0.443,0 P+ - 0.4225 

MEAN SCORE" 27.41 35.80 46.60 40.39 40.86 * 41.94 PT BIS - 0.3510 

Senior PERCENT 5.?8 2.92 53.06 24.41 14.33 100.00 R BIS * 0.4018 P+ « 0.5306 

MEAN SC0RE.4I.il 40.80 54.11 47.90 46.69 50.46 PT BIS -~ 0.3201 



2-Year ' PERCENT *6.25 6.96 42.21 27.96 16,62 100.00 R BIS * 0.2623 P+ - 0.4221 

' MEAN SCORE 25.27 32.67 43.50 41;23 40.38 40.45 PT BIS - 0*2078 

* * * 

61. Between 1900 and 1979, numerous conferences and agreements intended to 
establish the conditions of international peace through prevention and 
- control of war as well as through arms limitation fell short of their 
aims. Which of the following is LEAST important in explaining the lack of 
substantial progress toward world peace? 

(1) Sequences- of arms buildup, followed by perceived threat, followed by 
another arms build-up by two rival nations or blocs of nations 

(2) Failure to design and implement a system of collective security that 
nations can trust to preserve their safety and to protect their 
interests 

(3) Destabilizing effects of war-related science and technology on arms 
limitation agreements 

(4) The increase in the number of governments established by military coup 
and the number of governments ^currently dominated by military regimes 

OMIT 1 2 3 4* TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 10.01 11.54 33.01 22.27 23.18 100.00 R BIS - 0.2686 P+ - 0.2318 

MEAN SCORE 31.39 41.54 41.25 43.72 45.95 41.94 PT BIS - 0.1941 

Senior PERCENT 9.18 13.84 26.38 23.63 26.97 100.00 R BIS - 0.2341 P+ * 0.2697 

MEAN SCORE 41.78 48.36 49.19 52.51 53.93 50.46 PT BIS - 0.1743 

2-Year 4 PERCENT 10.72 12.76 32.64 22.46 21.42 100.00 R BIS - 0.3245 P+ » 0.2142 

MEAN SCORE 29*15 38.76 40.99 '40.75 45.99 40.45 PT BIS - 0.2306 
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62. Which country is currently the leading exporter of armaments in the world? 

(1) The Soviet Union 

(2) The Federal Republic of Germany (West Germany) 

(3) The United States 

(4) France , 

* OMIT 1 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 4.06 30.99 8.36 53.62 2.97 100.00 R BIS - 0.3570 P+ - 0.5362 

MEAN SCORE 22.81 41.11 36.88 44.94 36.66 41. 94 FT BIS * 0.2843 

Senior PERCENT 2.19 24.03 6.41 64.26 3.11 100.00 R BIS - 0.3314 P+ - 0.6426 

MEAN SCORE 29.83 47.89 43.97 52.79 50.02 50.46 PT BIS - 0.2581* 



2-Year / PERCENT 5.16 28.26 8.18 52.58 5.82 100.00 R BIS - 0.4651 P+ 

MEAN SCORE 21.53 S7.52 37.34 44.87 36.00 40.45 PT BIS - .0.3707 



63. Rapid developments in the weapons technologies of advanced industrial 
societies have had, in general, which, of the following effects upon and 
among Third World countries? 

(1) An increase in arms competition but a reduction in military expenditures 
through the acquisition of weapons yielding ?l more bang for a buqk 11 

(2) Increases in arms competition, arms costs, and reliance upon arms 
«, suppliers' 

(3) Stabilization of arms competition by the acquisition of 

weapons that, though costly, are less vulnerable, more reliable, and 
more easily maintained by Third World countries themselves 

(4) The development of higfi technology weapons industries in Third World 
countries 

i 

OMIT 1 2* 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 9.28 9.12 44.05 16.05 21.50 100.00 R BIS * 0.3887 P+ 

MEAN SCORE 29.17 42.77 45.89 38.92 ' 41.24 41.94 PT BIS - 0.3088 

Senior PERCENT 5.86 8.26 60.24 10.81 14.82 100.00 R BIS - 0.5231 P+ 

MEAN SCORE 38.87 44.95 54.52 46.19 44.75 50.46 PT BIS ■ .0.4123 

2-Year PERCENT 8.84 10.57 39.02 17.05 24.52 100.00 R BIS - 0.4181 P+ 

MEAN SCORE 27.09 33.28 45. 61' 39.74 38.50 40.45 Pr BIS » 0.3289 
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64 • By their use of the term "nec-colonialism" Third World political leaders 
mean that 

(1) historical relationships have been reversed and power is now in the 
hands of the Third World 
. (2) political independenc e ha s n ot- b r ought e conomic~lndependence to Third 

World states " 
*« (3) new Soviet imperialism has replaced traditional Western imperialism 
(4) . China is expanding its control in Third World countries 

CMIT 1 2* 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 11.35 13.01. 47,00 21.80 6.84 100.00 R BIS « 0.3892 P+ « 0.4700 

MEAN SCORE 31.26 41.06 45.68 41.70 36.36 .^1.94 PT BIS - 0.3101 

Senior PERCENT 6.30 11.42 65.12 14.43 2.73 100.00 R BIS - 0»5200 P+ - .0.6512 
MEAN SCORE 38.25 43.19 54.04 46.62 — 50.46 PT BIS - 0.4037 



2-Year PERCENT 11.86 18.91 44.91 18.90 5.42 100.00 R BIS « 0.5708 P+ - 0.4491 
■ MEAN SCORE 27.73 38.05 46.76 37.40 .35.10 40.45 ~ PT BIS- 0.4539 

65. Nonalignment in international affairs can best be described as a movement 

(1) fostered by Nehru of India, Nasser of Egypt, and Tito of Yugoslavia, 
involving the refusal of some countries to' be tied to a military 
alliance with either of tb<s cwo Cold War blocs 

(2) among. some Third World countries to create a third international 
economic system, neither: capitalist nor socialist, aimed at extricating 
these countries from the economic domination of the United States or 
the Soviet Union 

(3) fostered by Chou En-lai of China, Castro of Cuba, and Allende of Chile 
to establish a third significant military bloc capable of restoring a 
global multipolar balance of power 

(4) among socialist democratic countries to establish their neutrality in 
the event of war between capitalist" democratic powers and totalitarian 
socialist powers 







CMIT 


1* 


2 


3 


4 


TOTAL 














Freshmen 


PERCENT 


16.86 


17.32 


28.61 


13.19 


24.03 


100.00 


R 


BIS 


m 


0.5917 


P+ - 


0.1732 




MEAN SCORE 


34.08 


51.88 


42.09 


37.53 


42.52 


41.94 


PT 


BIS 


m 


0.4006 






Seuior 


PERCENT 


11.43 


29.45 


25.83 


8.60 


24.69 


100.00 


R 


BIS 




9.5130 


P+ - 


0.2945 




MEAN SCORE 


39.60 


57.74 


48.98' 


46.22 


49.84 


50.46 


PT 


BIS 




0.3881 






2-Year 


PERCENT 


14.28 


16.08 


28.48 


13.78 


27.37 


100.00 


R 


BIS 


a 


0.4104 


P+ - 


0.1608 




MEAN SCORE 


30.89 


48.27 


39.63 


36.44 


43.72 


40.45 


PT 


BIS 




0.2729 
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66. All of the following are examples of the emergence during the 1960 's of a 
multipolar international system EXCEPT the 



? Q) French withdrawal from the NATO command structure 

(2) Sino-Soviet rift 

(3) independent moves in international relations made by Romania 

(4) Cuban Missile Crisis 

OMIT 1 2 3 4* . TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 10.21 18.83 15.67 32.14 23.15 100.00 R Bib - 0.2170 P+ . 0.2315 

MEAN SCORE 31.12 43.27 40.78 42.81 45.18 41.94 PT BIS * 0.1568 

Senior PERCENT 12.07 15.84 10.85 31.83 29.42 100.00 R BIS-*~ 0.3749 P+ - 0.2942 



MEAN SCORE 46.07 48.25^ 46.01 49.83 55.78 50.46 PT BIS - 0.2835 

2-Y ear PERCENT 10.84 1 7.95 14.01 34.40 22 . 80 100.00 R BIS ^ 0.1824 P+ - 0.2280 
MEAN SCORE 30.00 40.00 38.18 42.91 43.49 40.45 PT BIS - 0.1314* ' 



67. In which of the following countries do .the regional governments have the 
most authority? 

(1) The Soviet Union 

(2) Great Britain 

(3) The United States 

(4) * France 

OMIT 1 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freahrcen PERCENT 4.96 33.49 11.28 39.73 10.53 100.00 R BIS - 0.3966 P+ - 0.3973 

MEAN SCORE 26.38 39.30 41.71 46.31 41.38 41.94 PT BIS -0.3126 

Senior PERCENT 5.11 18.83 13.91 52.76 9.39 100.00 R B IS - 0.4-195 P+ - 0.5276 

MEAN SCORE 38.91 45.32 48.59 54.23 48.31 50.46 PT BIS - 0.3343 

2-Year PERCENT 7.64 29.55 12.92 ~9.93 10.96 100.00 R BIS - 0.4620 P+ - 0.3893 

MEAN SCORE 30.01 36.36 39.07 46.16 40.13* 40.45 PT BIS - 0.3^34 
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68. Which of the following poses the LEAST challenge to the predomlnanceVjof ^ 
the contemporary nation-state? 

(1) The International Criminal Police Organization (Interpol) and its National 
Central Bureaus 

(2) Multinational corporations 

(3) International voluntary nongovernmental organizations 
(A) The United Nations and its specialized agencies 







CM IT 


1* 


2 


3 


4 


TOTAL 














Freshmen 


PERCENT 


10.33 


16.24 


17.58 


35.97 


19.88 


100.00 


R 


BIS 


m 


0.1775 


P+ - 


0.1624 




MEAN SCORE 


31,70 


44.99 


40.17 


44.16 


42.3tf 


41.94 


PT 


BIS 


m 


0.1184 






Senior 


PERCENT 


9.31 


21.97 


12.21 


38.50 


18.01 


100.00 


R 


BIS 


m 


0.2781 


P+ - 


0.2197 




MEAN SCORE 


41.76 


55.00 


46.76 


51.55 


49.61 


50.4*6 


PT 


BIS 


m 


0.1987 






2-Year 


PERCENT 


11.35 


14.80 


17.53 


36.38 


19.93 


100*00 


R 


BIS 


m 


0.1643 


P+ - 


0. 1480 


-s 


MEAN SCORE 


27.72 


43.67 


37.75 


43.80 


41.59 


40.45 


PT 


BIS 


m 


0.1070 







69. Each of the following nations has m important film export Industry EXCEPT 

(1) Poland 

(2) India 

(3) France 

(4) Saudi Arabia 

CHIT 12 3** TOTAL 

freshmen PERCENT 5.42 20.32 35.19 2.54 36.53 100.00 R BIS - 0.2175 P+ - 0.3653 

MEAN SCORE 26.67 40.93 42.68 35.59 4'*. 48 41.94 PT. BIS - 0.1698 

Senior PERCENT 4.41 43.15 39.22 2.08 JIA3 100.00 R BIS - 0.4163 P+ - 0.4113 

MEAN SCORE 41.19 43.76 49.29 40.19 55.23 50.46' PT BZS - 0.3291 

2-Year PERCENT 6.78 17.28 30.79 3.15 42.01 100.00 R BIS « 0.3203 P+ - 0.4201 

MEAN SCORE 23.97 37.65 41.29 33.26 44.19 40.45 PT BIS - 0.2537 
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70. Which grouping of the religions below presents then in descending size of 
estimated world membership? 

(1) Christianity, Buddhism, Islsm, Hinduism, Judsism - — 

(2) Islsm, Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism, Judsism 

(3) Hinduism, Islsm, Christisnity, Judsism, Buddhism 

(4) Christisnity, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, Judsism 

> 

OMIT 12 3 4* TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 4.18 20.88 21.81 17.16 35.97 100.00 R BIS - -tf. 0650 P+ - 0.3597 

MEAN SCORE 22.82 40.42 46.27 44.53 41.17 41.94 PT BIS - -0.0507 

Senior' " PERCENT 3.33 16.24 23.94 24.69 31.81 100.00 , R BIS « -0.0233 P+ - 0.3181 

MEAN SCORE 33.28 48.31 54.98 50.22 50.14 50.46 PT BIS - -P.0179 

2-Year PERCENT 6.16. 28.16 15.90 1-8.82 30.96 100.00 R BIS - 0.0588 P+ - 0.3096 

MEAN SCORE 24.33 39.44 45.97 41.22 41.29 40.45 PT BIS - 0.0448 

71. Which of the following is shared by Christianity, Judaism, Islam, Buddhism, 
and Hinduism? 

(1) The concept of a messiah 

(2) A general tendency to proselytize 

(3) A tradition of mysticism 

(4) Insistence on personal identification with a single religion 

OMIT 1 2 3* A TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 5.1? 36.62 6.12 10.60 41.49 100.00 R BIS - 0.0061 P+ - 0.1060 

MEAN SCORE 27.67 42.75 41.67 42.06 43.00 41.94 PT BIS - 0.0036 

Senior PERCENT 3.17 35.11 5.:,4 13.72 42.56 100.00 R BIS - 0.1813 P+ - 0.1372 

MEAN SCORE 39.23 48.14 51.17 53.98 51.98 50.46 PT BIS - 0.1157 

2-Year PERCENT 6.59 34.88 6.22 9.34 42.97 100.00 R BIS - 0.0747' P+ - C.0934 

MEAN SCORE 24.54 3 9.93 40.2 5 42.13 42 . 99 40 . 45 PT BIS - 0.0428 
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72 • £ach religion below is correctly matched with countries in each of which* 
it either predominates or has a significant minority following EXCEPT 

(1) Christianity* •Greece, Lebanon, the Philippines, Ethiopia 

(2) Islam.. Saudi Arabia, the Soviet Union, Indonesia, Nigeria 

(3) Buddhism* .Japan, Thailand, • Vietnam, Sri Lanka (Ceylon) 

(4) Hinduism. /India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Kampuchea (Cambodia) 

OMiy 1 2 3 A* TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 5.37 29.21 39.76 13.19 12. 47 100.00 R BIS - 0.0923 P+ - 0.1247 

MEAN SCORE 2A.73 A2.65 AA.29 38.63 A3. 66 A1.9A PT BIS - 0.0574 

Senior PERCENT 5.91 31.92 A1.96 7. 15 13.06 100.00 R BIS - 0.4518 P+ - 0.1306 



MEAN SCORE AO. 25 A8.55 51.63 AA.33 59.36 50.A6 PT BIS - 0.28A8 



2-Year PERCENT 9.A9 33. Al 31.05 1A.32 11.73 100.00 R BIS - 0.1433 P+ - 0.1173 

MEAN ? SpcilE 28.35 A1.A3 A2.75 38.75 A3.A7 A0.A5 PT BIS - 0.0877 



73. The World Zionist * Organization, which sought the creation of a Jewish 
state/ was founded in response to 

(1) the anti-Semitism that surrounded the Dreyfus case at the end of the nine- 
teenth century 

(2) the British government's 1917 declaration in support of -the concept of a 
Jewish national homeland 

(3) Stalin's anti-Semitic purges in the 1930's 

(4) Nazi persecution of the Jews ^ 

CMIT 1* 2 3 „ A TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 8.A5 10. 2A 16.88 13.16 51.28 100.00 R BIS - 0.1092 P+ - 0.102A 

MEAN SCORE 29.15 AA.10 A1.61 A1.58 A3. 81 A1.9A PT BIS - 0.0643 

I 

Senior' PERCENT 7.79 11.02 18.77 12.51 A9.91 100.00 R BIS - 0.03A5 P+ - 0.1102 

'MEAN SCORE A2.29 51.18 55. 5A A8.97 50. OA 50. A6 PT BIS - 0.0208 

2-Year PERCENT 11.03 9.73 12.27 11.08 55.89 100.00 RBIS--0.19A0 P+ - 0.0973 

MEAN SCORE 27.35 36.15 A2.13 42. Al A3. 03 A0.A5 PT BIS - -0.1126 
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74. All of the following are characteristics of Is laar EXCEPT 

(1) belief in an after-life *- * - - c - 

(2) aono the ism % 
(S) recognition of Moses as an important^prophet 

(4) veneration 0 f Jerusalem as the faith's most holy city 

I 

CHIT <i . 2 3 4* * TOtQ . 

Freshmen PERCENT 5.93 10.45 15.10 34.09 34.42 100.00 v R BIS - 0.2863 . P+ - 0.3442 

MEAN SC0R< 24.83 40.08 39.55 43.02 45. 4 42 '41.94 FT BIS - 0.2219 

a-ior -PERCENT *.*4 7.79- -6r81— 36*51-;-42. 25^ 100.00 R BIS - C.3578 P+"« 0.4225 

~MEAN-SC(»E-42.03-r46i-68~45rl2 49.15 54.48 50.46 FT BIS - 0.2835 

2-Year PERCENT 9.44 6.79 15.94 37.36-30.46 100.00 R BIS - 0.3886 P+ - 0.3046 

MEAN SCORE 26.91 35.16 35.81 42.25 46.06 40U5 PT BIS - 0.2957 

75. One of Buddhism's most basic teachings is that 

(1) one can be saved from sin if one learns to suppress anger and fear 

(2) human life is a cycle of ^suffering caused by individual desires . 

(3) everyone who wishes be saved from sin must become a monk or a nun 

(4) the Buddha was the final divinely inspired prophet sent to the human race 

OMIT 1 2* 3 4 TOTAL % 

Freshmen PERCENT *6.44 9.59 29.81 11. A 42.85 100.00 R BIS - 0.3036 P+ - 0.2981 

MEAN SCORE 27.53 41.73 45.95 41.89 41.37 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2301 

Senior PERCENT 5.00 11.61 39.49 9.46 34.44 100.00, R BIS - 0.3433 P+ - 0.3949 

MORE SCORE 40.64 51.11 54.52 47.31 47.88 50.46 PT BIS « 0.2704 

2-Year PERCENT 8.95 12.09 29.19 9.68 40.10 100.00 R BIS * 0.4221 P+ 0.2919 

• •* § 

MEAN SCORE 26.38 39.00* 46.68 40.69 39.44' 40.45 ' PT BIS - 0.3183 
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|^ ^ uestioos 76-77 refer to the following pictures of works by Western artists and artisans. 



K^; * - 



s.. - 



4 Z 




, „.• Aliiuri/Editoiul Fhotocolor 

I*/ \rchhe*. • 



- ; (1).' 



4. * ; v 




(3) 



ftji Gauguin: Offering of 
Gratitude. Collection, The 
Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 



.4 
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Jacques Lipchitz: F<g«re 1926-30. 
Collection, Tie Museum of 
Modem Art, New Vork. 
Van Gogh Purchase Fund. 



76. Each of the following correctly pairs one of the works with the homeland of 
the culture that Inspired It EXCEPT 

(1) I* .China 

(2) II. .India 

(3) III.. Polynesia 

(4) IV. .Africa 

OMIT 1 2* 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 3.80 8.67 61.77 18.20 7.55 100.00 R BIS « 0.4187 P+ 

MEAN SCORE 21.90 38..97 44.87 38.04 40.79 41.94 PT BIS « 0.3288 

Senior PERCENT 2.54 10.73 67.72 11.00 8.02 100.00 R BIS - 0.3173 P+ 

MEAN SCORE 29.66 49.00 52.50 44.77 49.59 50.46 PT BIS - 0.2437. 

2-Year PERCENT 6.24 9.65 53.71 21.77~ 8.63 100.00 R ^BIS - 0..,293 P+ 

MEAN SC0R5 22.73 38.86 .45.36 34.96 38.37 40.45 PT BIS - 0.4215 



77. -There Is evidence In the works that the Western artists and artisans who 
created them did which of the^ following in appropriating* the art styles of 
other cultures? 

(1) Cheapened the art by pursuing commercial purposes. 

(2) Improved the materials with which they- worked by using scientific 
technology. 

(3) Lacked the skill to reproduce the original accurately. 

(4) Transformed what they chose to borrow by fitting it Into the western 
tradition of art. 

\ 

OMIT 1 2 3^4* TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 7.12 6.99 16.94 11.12 57.82 100.00 R BIS - 0.4689 P+ 

' MEAN SCORE 28.02 39.38 40.27 36.25 45.54 41.94 PT BIS - 0.3714 

Senior PERCENT 3.51 5.49 15.54 6.01 69.44 100.00 R BIS » 0.5059 P+ 

MEAN SCORE 32.72 43.27 45.76 43.79 53.56 50.46 PT BIS - 0.3851 

2-Year PERCENT 8.83 7.43 19.09 12.13 52.53 100.00 R BIS - 0.5686 P+ 

MEAN SCORE 25.90 34.28 37.16 36.61 45.86 40.45* PT BIS - 0.4532 
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78. Which of the following correctly ranks from numerically highest to 

numerically lowest the four languages that are most , spoken in the' world? 

(1) Chinese, English, Russian, Spanish 

(2) English, Chinese, Arabic, Hindi 

(3) Chinese, Russian, English, French 



f4) Spanish, "English, Russian, Arabic 



OMIT 1* 2 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT, 3.79 35.51. 29.20 11.88 19.62 100.00 R BIS 
MEAN SCORE x9.30 46.58 40.26 43.10. 39.69 41.94 PT BIS 



0.3896 P+ - 0.3551 
0.3032 



Senior PERCENT 1.88 44.81 23.46. 13.72 16.13 100.00 R BIS - 0.4167 P+ 

MEAN SCORE 26.99 54.92 47.73 48.14 46.76 50.46 PT*BIS - 0.3313 



0.4481 



2-Year PERCENT 5.10 31.98 29.27 11.11 22.54 100.00 R BIS - 0.3391 P+ 

MEAN SCORE 22.70 45.21 39.60 44.42 36.88 40.45 PT BIS - 0.2600 ' 



0.3198 



79. Chinese culture has been characterized by all of the following EXCEPT: 

(1) a caste system 

. (2) patriarchal control 

(3) a strong family cult 

(4) ancestral concern 



• OMIT 1* 2 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 4.31 56.13 27.37 7.36 4.82 100.00 R BIS - 0.3693 P+ 

„ " MEAN SCORE 21.05 44.88 41.26 37.36 37.14 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2933 



0.5613. 



Senior PERCENT 4.05 67.50 18.42 7.81 2.21 100.00 R BIS 

MEAN SCORE 33.65 52.90 45.92 49.16 49.21 50.46 PT BIS 



0.3776 P+ = 0.6750 
0.2903 



2-Yeai PERCENT 5.63 55.56 27.59 5.92 5.31 100.00 R BIS ■ 0.4974 P+ - 0.5556 

MEAN SCORE 21.39 44.89 37.07 36.03 36.76 40.45 PT BIS - 0.3953 
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80. The "brain drain" refers to the ' . 

(1) lack of opportunities for millions of high school students to receive 
a university education 

(2) large-scale migration of highly trained professionals to countries with 
higher standards of living 

(3) reluctance of many^ govcrnnents , to— eapl^y—in-responsiW^-pos it-ions 

nationals who have studied and received degrees abroad , 

(4) lack of financial resources for the development of advanced research 
facilities in many of the newly "independent countries 

CMIT 1 2* 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 9.63 19.54 36.70 13.53 20.60 100.00 R BIS » 0.5298 P+ » 0.3670 

MEAN SCORE 30.73. 39.75 48. 11 39.90 39.58 41.94 PT BIS * 0.4140 

Senior PERCENT '7.43 11.49 59.62 7.04 14.41 100.00 R BIS - 0.6512 P+ » 0.5962 
MEAN SCORE 39.00 43.29 55.59 41.53 45.26 50.46 PT BIS - 0.5140 

2-Year PERCENT 10.16 17.47 36.90 15.20 20.27 100.00 R BIS - 0.6612 P+ =« 0.3690 
MEAN SCORE " 27.78 34.59 48.93 37.80 38.42 40.45 PT BIS - 0.5170 



82. The medium of communication that currently reaches the largest number of 
persons throughout the world is 

/ • ' 

. (1) television 

(2) books 

(3) newspapers 

(4) radio 

OMIT 1 2 3 4* TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 3.46 23.19 8.46 18.33 46.56 1.00.00 R BIS =■ 0.4119 P+ « 0.4656 

MEAN SCORE 19.37 38.56 40.76 40.86 45.93 41.94 PT BIS » 0.3281 

c 

Senior PERCENT 1.91 15.18 8.27' 18.85 55.79 100.00 R BIS » 0.3542 P+ » 0.5579 

MEAN SCORE 26.89 46.81 46.02 48.75 53.50 50.46 PT BIS - 0.2814 

2-Year. PERCENT 6.29 2^.14 9.33 19.48 38.76 100.00 R BIS « 0.4115 P+ = 0.3876 

MEAN SCORE 23.34 36^3 41.59 40.15 45.55 40.45 PT BIS - 0.3235 
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83. Which of .the following sports, is the most popular worldwide? 



(1) Soccer 

(2) Baseball 

(3) Tennis 

(4) Basketball 



OMIT 1* 2 3 A TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 3. A3 72.95 11.67 7.02 A. 92 100.00 R BIS - 0.6008 P+ - 0.7295 

MEAN SCORE 19.27 A5.03 35.50 36.03 35.51 A1.9A PT BIS .« 0.AA76 



Senior PERCENT 1.70 86.89 '6.75 2.85 1.82 100.00 R BIS - 0.593A P+ - 0.8689 

MEAN SCORE 2A. 16 52.22 A2.A3 41.23 35.08 50. A6 PT BIS - 0.37AA 

> r 

2-Year PERCENT A.9A 65.95 15. A2 9.3A A. 35 100.00 R BIS « 0.6109 P+ » 0.6595 

MEAN SCORE 23.02 AA.71 32. A3 36.75 32.06 A0.A5 PT &IS - 0.A727 
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There have been several areas in which cooperation has led to major inter- 
national agreements offering some protection to the environment. All of the 
following arc covered or embodied in international agreements EXCEPT 

(1) protection of the Antarctic ecosystem 

(2) long-term nuclear waste disposal 

(3) liability of ship owners for oil spills , 

(4) limitations on the killing of certain species of whales 

CMIT 1 2* 3 4 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 6.21 19.83 37.77 24.80 11.39 100.00 R BIS « 0.2468 P+ - 0.3777 

MEAN SCORE 23.02 41.75 44.76 42.72 41.51 41.94 PT BIS - 0.1935 

Senior PERCENT 4.37 17.49 49.37 19* 13 9.63 100.00 R BIS « 0.3936 P+ - 0.4937 

MEAN SCORE 32.98 47.18 54.31 48.74 48.02 50.46 PT BIS « 0.3141 

2-Year PERCENT 9.22 15.51 43.71 17.52 14.05 100.00 R BIS - 0.3236 P+ » 0.4371 

MEAN SCORE 22.86 39.71 44.11 42.09 39.40 40.45 PR BIS - 0.2569 
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(3) 




(4) 



85. Average annual surface temperature 







OMIT 


1 


2 


3* 


4 


TOTAL 














Freshmen 


PERCENT 


13.74 


7.62 


6.89 


65.38 


6.38 


100.00 


R 


BIS 




0.6029 


P+ - 


0.G538 




MEAN SCORE 


30.24 


39.16 


36.81 


45.80 


36.36 


41.94 


PT 


BIS 




0.4676 


s 




Senior 


PERCENT 


8.52 


8.20 


5.80 


74.78 


2.70 


100.00 


R 


BIS 




0.5683 


p+ * 


0.7478 




MEAN SCORE 


35.28 


45.52 


47.69 


53.40 


37.92 


50.46 


PT 


BIS 




0.4177 






2-Year 


PERCENT 


21.48 


10.43 


8.52 


54.32 


5.25 


100.00 


R 


BIS 




0.6405 


p+ « 


0.5432 




MEAN SCORE 


29.96 


38.18 


36.41 


46.32 


33.81 


40.45 


PT 


BIS 




0.5097 
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86. Elevation above sea level 

v 

CMIT 1 2 3 4* TOTAL 

.Freshmen PERCENT 13.89 5.13 9.90 6.54 64.54 100.00 R BIS « 0.6285 P+ - 0.6454 

MEA*} SCORE 30.40 38.58 38.41 33.75 46.05 41.94 PT BIS « 0.4890 

Senior PERCENT 7.95 3.62 4.31 4.48 79.63 100.00 R BIS * 0.7008 P+ « 0.7963 

MEAN SCORE 33.84 46.45 41.02 38.67 53.48 50.46 PT BIS - 0.4926 

2-Year PERCENT " 21. 26 7.'63 7.43 12.58 51.11 100.00 R BIS ■ 0.7019 P+ » 0.5111 

MEAN SCORE 29.80 38.44 38.36 33.01 47.32 40.45 PT BIS - 0.5599 

87. Average annual precipitation 

CMIT 1* % 3 " 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 14.07 51.73 14.66 10.21 9.35 100. 00 >f R BIS ■ 0.4734 P+ - 0.5173^ 

MEAN SCORE 30.43 46. 08 42.79 39.05 37.48 41.94 PT BIS * 0.3775 

Senior PERCENT 8.32 r 65.53 11.09 8.14 6.92 100.00 R 2 is - 0.5481 P+ « 0.6553 

MEAN SCORE 34.37 54.19 48.35 44.91 44.35 50.4b PT BIS » 0.4249 

2-Year EERCENT 22 v .08 39.32 17.44 10.63 10.53 100.00 R BIS - 0.5534 P+ - 0.3932 

MEAN SCORE 30.22 47.24 40.10 39.90 37.70 40.45 PT BIS « 0.4358 
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98 Most countries that have a majority of their populations working in 
agriculture an<J earn most of their foreign exchange from agriculture 
exports are finding economic development difficult because 

(1) there is a declining world market for agricultural products 

(2) they can only develop through mechanization of agriculture, but this will 
create large-scale unemployment 

(3) they are especially vulnerable to both crop failures and world price 
fluctuations 

(4) the income of the majority" of the population depends upon export earnings 

OK.IT 1 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 7.20 6.24 19.50 57.86 9.19 100.00 R BIS "0.3300 P+ » 0.5786 

; MEAN SCORE 26.99 39.65 42.34 44.47 38.38 41.94 FT BIS - 0.2614 

Senior PERCENT 3.28 2.52 21.50 65.84 6.86 100.00 R BIS -0.1991 P+ « 0.6584 

MEAN SCORE 29.63 44.14 51.18 51.81 47.60 50.46 PT BIS - 0.1542 

2-Year PERCENT 9.18 7.74 19.58 51.20 12.31 100.00 RBIS-0.3Q81 P+ - 0.5120 

MEAN SCORE 25.84 34.50 41.85 44.24 37.11 40.45 PT BIS - 0.3096 
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90. In China one-third of the farmland and sixty per cent of the rural labor force 
are devoted to gtowing rice* The major advantage to China of growing rice is 
that 

(1) China has surplus farm labor and few alternatives for employment 

(2) the weight, the nutrient, and the market value of rice per unit of land 
are much hig* than those of other basic grain crops 

(3) rice, as the major- grain involved in world trade, is principally grown 
for foreign markets to earn foreign exchange 

(4) the extra labor required for growing rice largely consists of women and ' 
children, a fact that makes the cost of growing rice less than that of 
growing other grains 

CMIT 1 2* 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshman PERCENT 5.31 /l9.87 25. 36 18.10 31.16 100.00 R BIS - 0.2749 P+ - 0.2556 

HEAP SCORE 23.04/ 45.97 45.86 37.55 4K92 41.94 FT BIS - 0.2026 

Senior PERCENT 4.(i 26.15 30.41 14.43 24.90 100.00 R BIS - 0.2585 P+ - 0.3041 

MEAN SCORE 34.25^3.95 54. Co 42.50 49.69 50.46 PT BIS ■ 0.1966 

\ 

I 

2-Year PERCENT 6.17 17.36 22.33 25.77 28.37 100.00 R BIS - 0.4035 P+-, 0.2233 

MEAN SCORE 21.76 44.70 47.22 36.14 40.50 40.45 PT BIS - 0.2894 

91. An unanticipated consequence of the so-called green revolution in agriculture 
has been 

(1) increased economic and social inequality in rural areas 

(2) rising urban employment 

(3) a reduction of regional variations within same country 

(4) a lowering of the age of marriage among agricultural populations 







CMIT 


1* 


2 


3 


4 


TOTAL 














Freshmen 


PERCENT 


10.90 


31.11 


23.90 


29.05 


5.04 


100.00 


R 


BIS 




0.2691 


P+ - 


0.3111 




MEAN SCORE 


31.87 


45.41 


42.49 


42.14 


38.51 


41.94 


PT 


BIS 


■f 


0.2054 






Senior 


PERCENT 


11.42 


38.47 


24.18 


22.24 


3.69 


100.00 


R 


BIS 




0.2487 


P+ - 


0.3847 




MEAN SCORE 


44.87 


53.45 


50.01 


48.74 


49.87 


50.46 


PT 


BIS 




0.1954 






2-Year 


PERCENT 


9.83 


27.20 


26.10 


30.18 


6.69 


100.00 


R 


BIS 




0.3046 


P+ - 


0.2720 




MEAN SCORE 


29.84 


45.12 


40.06 


40.92 


36.51 


40.45 


PT 


BIS 




0.2272 
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92. Although large areas of land are brought into cultivation each year, 
large amounts are also rendered useless :>r reduced in productive 

capacity for all of the following reasons EXCEPT t 

(1) soil erosion 

(2) salinization, or salt buildup, in irrigated land 

(3) conversion of agricultural land to other purposes 

(4) lack of sufficient farm labor 

OMIT 1 2 3 4* TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 6.11 11.46 15.94 ;:0. 11 46.37 100.00 R BIS - 0.4483 P+ - 0.4637 

KEAN SCORE 22.72 37.79 41.49 »0. 14 46.30 41.94 PT BIS * 0.3570 > 

Senior PERCENT 3.12 6.00 13.72 18.87 58.29 100.00 R BIS - 0.4024 P+ - 0.5829 

MEAN SCORE 29.88 44.39 48.18 47.37 53.72 50.46 PT BIS - 0.3185 

2-Year PERCENT 6.19.14.75 11.33 24.66 43.06 100.00 R BIS - 0.4549 P+ - 0.4306 

MEAN SCORE 22.69 35.35 38.99 39.56 45.66 40.45 PT BIS - 0.3608 

93. Which of the following statements best represents the position of 
the governments of Third World countries in regard to the pollution 
problems associated with economic development? 

(1) They are more concerned about pollution than the industrial countries are. 

(2) They are demanding installation of the most modern pollution control devices. 

(3) They express concern about pollution but believe economic development ,is 
more important • 

(4) They have so little pollution that they have not yet become concerned 
about the problem. 

OMIT 1 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 7.36 6.51 12.50 56.25 17.38 100.00 R BIS - 0.4400 P+ « 0.5625 

MEAN SCORE 24.14 39.49 36.19 45.44 43.19 41.94 PT BIS - 0.3493 

Senior PERCENT 3.94 3.06 5.' 8 67.23 20.30 100.00 R BIS - 0.4253 P+ » 0.6723 

MEAN SCORE 29.96 36.40 41. i6 53.23 49.84 50.46 PT BIS - 0.3273 

2-Year PERCENT 9.48 7.59 12.19 52.37 18.16 100.00 R BIS » 0.5457 P+ - 0.5237 

MEAN SCORE 26.19 30.83 34. )5 45.66 40.68 40.45 PT BIS - 0.4349 
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94. In recent negotiations for a law of the sea treaty, concern for which of the 
following has been most obvious on the part of the participants? 

(1) Extension of national sovereignty over coastal waters 

(2) Environmental protection 

(3) Increased international cooperation 

(4) Protection of seabed mineral resources 

OMIT 1* 2 3 A TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 7.71 24.20 21.60 21.99 14.50 100.00 R BIS - 0.4222 P+ - 0.3420 

MEAN SCORE 27.29 47.09 40.0* 40.11 43.17 41.94 PT BIS - 0.3269 

» 

Senior PERCENT 5.92 4b. 85 15.65 16.83 14.75 100.00 R BIS - 0.3097 P+ - 0.4685 

MEAN SCORE 36.65 53-64 47.40 46.02 54.20 50.46 ?T BIS - 0.2467 

2-Year PERCENT 7.94 36.26 22.94 21.28 11.57 100.00 R BIS - 0.4716 P+ - 0.3626 

MEAN SCORE 25.14 46.57 39.01 38.42 38.39 40.45 PT BIS - 0.3680 



95. What' action can the United Nations Security Council take under the United 
Nations charter if a member country is violating the human rights of its 
citizens on a massive scale? 

V 

(1) Withdraw its guarantee to take effective collective measures if the 
country i n question becomes the victim of international aggression. 

(2) Impose a fine on the country in question. 

(3) Require membpr countries to admit as immigrants citizens of the country 
in question who flee and become homeless refugees. 

(4) Call upon member countries to impose economic sanctions against the 
country i n question. 

CMIT 1 2 3 4* TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 7.92 19.43 10.20 8.88 53.58 100.00 R BIS - 0.5530 P+ - 0.5358 

MEAN SCORE 26.02 40.25 35.91 38.65 46.59 41.94 FT BIS - 0.4404 

Senior PERCENT 4.93 11.51 5.50 5.57 72.49 100.00 R BIS - 0.5901 P+ - 0.7249 

MEAN SCORE 33.30 47.29 38.93 40.77 53.75 50.46 FT BIS - 0.4410 

2-Year PERCENT 9.06 17.17 8.81 10.64 54.32 100.00 R BIS - 0.5845 P+ - 0.5432 

MEAN SCORE 26.01 38.48 34.19 33.81 45.80 40.45 PT BIS * 0.4651 
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S5« In the area of human rights, the major accomplishment of the Helsinki Accords 
was th<? 



(1) zstabllshment of a court where human rights complaints can be heard 

(2) acknowledgment of the signatories' right to, Intercede in the event one 
of their members violates human rights 

(3) commitment made by the United States to admit as an immigrant any 
Eastern European who can show that his or her human rights have been 
violated 

(4) recognition accorded human rights as a legitimate subject of discussion 
in the East-West debate 







OMIT 


1 


2 


3 


4* 


TOTAL 














Freshmen 


PERCENT 


19.18 


26. Jl 


15.58 


19.32 


19.81 


100.00 


R 


BIS 




0.3600 


P+ - 


0.1981 




MEAN SCORE 


35.31 


45*07 


40.30 


39.69 


47.68 


41.94 


PT 


BIS 




0.2515 






Sen ior 


PERCENT 


17.90 


27.41 


13.94 


12.18 


28.57 


100.00 


R 


BIS 




'0.5907 


P+ - 


0.2857 




MEAN SCORE 


43.96 


50.95 


45.05 


45.12 


58.97 


50.46 


PT 


BIS 




0.4445 






2-Year 


PERCENT 


14.97 


27.94 


14.11 


17.97 


25.01 


100.00 


R 


BIS 


m 


0.4902 


P+ - 


,0.2501 




MEAN SCORE 


30.23 


42.05 


39.51 


36.36 


48.27 


40.45 


PT 


BIS 


m 


0.3597 







97. Which of the following statements about war crimes trials is true? 

(1) They have regularly been held after major wars to decide on the punish- 
ment of political leaders of the defeated side. 

(2) They have been based on the belief that war itself is a crime no matter 
how humanely it is conducted. 

(3) There were no cases of war crimes trials before the Second World War. 

(4) The Nuremberg trials were without precedent because of the types of crimes 
for which the political leaders of Nazi Germany were brought to trial. 

OMIT 1 2 3 4* TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 6.35 24.63 12.98 11.52 44.52 100.00 R BIS - 0.4369 P+ - 0.4452 

MEAN SCORE 24.48 41.75 36.41 41.17 46.34 41.94 PT BIS » 0.3472 

Senior PERCENT 5.79 18.93 5.96 11.99 57.33 100.00 R BIS - 0.3415 P+ - 0.5733 

MEAN SCORE 33.*'* 50.50 43.13 48.88 53.29 50.46 PT BIS - 0.2707 

2-Year PERCENT 9.12 23.57 13.04 11.38 42.88 100.00 R BIS - 0.4900 P+ - 0.4288 

MEAN SCORE 26.18 40.73 34.52 36.92 46.08 40.45 17 BIS - 0.3886 
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98« The announced aims of political groups that have espoused terrorist 
tactics include all of the following EXCEPT 

(1) gaining publicity for and recognition of their objectives by the 
general public and by other nations 

(2) drawing the regular armed forces of the government into major battles 
in order to destroy or capture the army's more sophisticated equipment 

(3) exposing the hypocrisy of constitutional governments by provoking 
violent repression 

(4) developing an identity, building patriotism, and enhancing the morale 
of the organization or people they claim to represent 







OMIT 


1 


2* 


3 


4 


TOTAL 














Freshmen 


PERCENT 


9.70 


9.34 


49.13 


16.74 


15.10 


100.00 


R 


BIS 


m 


0.5288 


P+ - 


0.4913 




MEAN SCORE 


28.15 


38.36 


46.81 


40.08 


39.19 


41.94 


PT 


BIS 


m 


0.4218 






Senior 


PERCENT 


9.45 


7.40 


61.05 


11.60 


10.50 


100.00 


R 


BIS 


m 


0.4487 


P+ - 


0.6105 




MEAN SCORE 


38.15 


48.04 


53.88 


47.51 


46.66 


50.46 


PT 


BIS 


m 


0.3529 






2-Year 


PERCENT 


11.34 


9.18 


41.08 


21.43 


16.97 


100.00 


m R 


BIS 


m 


0.519! 


P-r - 


0.4108 




MEAN SCORE 


27.42 


37.48 


46.62 


37.00 


40.22 


40.45 


PT 


BIS 


m 


0.4103 







99. Which of the following best characterize the behavior of the United States 
and the Soviet Union during the era of detente in the 1970's? 

r 

I. Joint cooperation in solving Third World economic problems 
II. Greater restraint on both sides during international crises 
III. Movement toward improved economic relations 
IV. Suspension of the arms race 

(1) I and III only 

(2) I and IV only 

(3) II and III only 

(4) II, III, and IV only 

CMIT 1 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 7.15 14.22 10.55 33.61 34.47 100.00 R BIS - 0.3108 P+ - 0.3361 

MEAN SCORE 24.88 38.98 37.70 45.77 44.25 41.94 PT BIS - 0.2401 

Senior PERCENT 6.29 8,48 6.61 47.71 30.91 100.00 R BIS - 0.4467 P+ - 0.4771 

MEAN SCORE 32.79 46.01 40.65 54.98 50.41 50.46 PT BIS - 0.3560 

2-Year PERCENT 10.02 13.91 11.38 33.67 31.03 100.00 R BIS - 0.3891 P+ - 0.3367 
MEAN SCORE 26.28 36.01 34.18 45.75 43.58 40.45 \rC BIS - 0.3006 
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100. In its official interpretations of United States foreign policy, 

Soviet doctrine tends to emphasize which of the following arguments? 

(1) The United States is a democracy; consequently, its foreign policy 
is driven by the aggressive alms oi the masses* 

(2) The United States is a state under the control of monopoly capitalists, 
and as such, 1 t is an imperialist power* 

(3) The United States Is a disguised dictatorship; therefore, its foreign 
policy reflects the territorial ambitions of its military leaders. 

(4) Internal divisions weaken the United States; hence, it is a paper 
tiger and can safely be defied. 

OMIT 1 2* 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 6.76 19.74 51.98 10.99 10.54 100.00 R BIS - 0.5094 P+ - 0.5198 

MEAN SCORE 26.26 38.41 46.37 36.68 '42.20 41.94 PT BIS - 0.4061 

Senior , PERCENT 3.32 13.42 69.40 5.50 8.36 100.00 R BIS m 0.6668 P+ « 0.6940 

- MEAN SCORE 29.15 '41.50 54.54 42.95 44.33 50.46 PT BiS - 0.5076 

£-Year PERCENT 8.17 19.93 49.96 9.20 12.75 100.00 R BIS - 0.5596 P+ » 0.4996 

MEAN SCORE 25.83 36.55 46.06 33.39 39.05 40.45 PT BIS - 0.4466 
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Note: Actual areas of regions were equalized befoi they were 
proportioned for the characteristic represented by the 
surface area. 

101 • On the three-dimensional map above, one characteristic is represented 
by the heights of the regions shown and another by their surface 
areas. Respectively, these characteristics are 

(1) population density and gross national product 

(2) rate of population growth and total value of food produced 

(3) per capita gross national product and population 

(4) rate of inflation and total energy consumption 

CHIT 1 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 6.79 17.18 11.11 35.50 29.43 100.00 R BIS - 0.3250 P+ » 0.3550 

MEAN SCORE 27.44 42.21 36.60 45.81 42.46 41.94 PT BIS » 0.2529 

Senior PERCENT 4.77 14.70 6.86 47.97 25.70 100.00 R BIS - 0.3956 P+ « 0.4797 

MEAN SCORE 33.90 47.59 48.51 54.44 48.27 50.46 PT BIS - 0.3154 

2-Year PERCENT 9.55 18.26 12.26 34.68 25.25 100.00 R BIS - 0.4954 P+ - 0.3468 

MEAN SCORE 26.69 37.19 35.66 47.07 41.26 40.45 PT BIS - 0.3843 
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102. increasing petroleum prices have created problems for non-oil producing 
developing countries* Reasons for this Include all of the following 
EXCEPT the fact that such countries 

(1) are integrated to world economies through the need for manufactured 
goods 

(2) lire becoming increasingly committed to agricultural programs that 
require higher energy Inputs 

(3) have received less foreign aid because of the impact of oil price 
increases on donor countries 

(4) do not have alternate domestic energy sources available to them 
in the short run 

OMIT 1 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 9.04 14.26 19.49 28.38 28.82 100.00 R BIS - 0.0992 P+ - 0.2838 

MEAN SCORE 28.95 44.05 44.26 43.28 42.07 41.94 PT BIS - 0.0745 

Senior PERCENT 6.31 13.72 21.36 31. 44 27.17 100.00 R BIS - 0.1746 P+ % - 0.3144 

MEAN SCORE 36.78 51.68 50.17 52.85 50.49 50.46 PT BIS - 0.1335 

2-Year PERCENT 10.61 15.62 19.32 30*01 24.44 100.00 R BIS - 0.2321 P+ « 0.3001 
MEAN SCORE 26.82 41.75 40.97 43.83 41.00 40.45 PT BIS - 0.1761 

103. Which of the following helps to explain the ability of OPEC 
(Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries) to raise oil prices 
since 1973? 

(1) OPEC countries have become controlled uniformly by groups hostile to 
capitalism and the West. 

(2) OPEC countries have experienced a significant growth in their 
military strength u 

(3) There has been £. large increase in total world industrial production 
and transport since the early 1960's. 

(4) The value of the dollar has declined. 

OMIT 1 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 7*76 16.03 12.70 32.85 30.66 J00.00 R BIS « 0.3052 P+ » 0.3285 

MEAN SCORE 28.28 42.90 39.23 45.75 41.92 41.94 FT BIS - 0.2350 

Senior PERCENT 5.^9 21.99 8.M 40.18 23.83 100.00 R BIS » 0.2700 P+ » 0.4018 

MEAN SCORE. 3"»53 51.27 45,77 53.61 49.09 50.46 PT BIS *< 0.2130 

2-Year PERCENT 8.07 14.37 13.41 31.12 32.44 100. OO R BIS - 0.3285 P+ * 0.3112 

MEAVJ SCORE '>7. 11 42.73 36.09 4f>.13 40.33 40.45 PT BIS « 0.2!>07 
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104. Which of the following lists is composed entirely of members of OPEC 
(Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries)? 

(1) Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Egypt 

(2) Great Britain, Norway, Mexico, united Arab Emirates 

(3) Syria, Lebanon, Libya, Ethiopia 

(4) Venezuela, Indonesia, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia 







CHIT 


1 


2 


3 


4* 


TOTAL 












Freshmen 


PERCENT 


7.01 


56.19 


7.33 


8.47 


20.99 


100.00 


R 


BIS 


m 


0.2141 


P+ » 




MEAN SCORE 


26.69 


43.45 


36.07 


41.27 


45.27 


41.94 


PT 


BIS 




0.1515 




Senior 


PERCENT 


4.61 


57.50 


2.14 


6.69 


29.06 


100.00 


R 


BIS 


m 


0.3190 


P+ » 




MEAN SCORE 


31.28 


49.66 


41.35 


53.64 


55.02 


50.46 


PT 


BIS 


m 


0.2407 




2-Year 


PERCENT 


7.41 


48.68 


8.09 


7.90 


27.92 


100.00 


R 


BIS 




0.3598 


P+ - 




MEAN SCORE 


26.03 


40.69 


34.16 


39.79 


45.89 


40.45 


PT 


BIS 


act 


0.2696 





0.2099 



106. The world monetary system created after the Second World War 

was fundamentally changed in 1971 when the United States found it 
necessary to abandon the attempt to maintain a fixed United States 
dollar price for gold. A major reason why the United States was 
forced to take this ac tlon was the 

(1) Increase in gold production in the Soviet Union 

(2) increase in gold production in South Africa 

(3) increase in foreign holdings of United States dollars as a result of 
deficits in the United States balance of payments 

(4) increase in the price of oil charged by the OPEC countries 

OMIT 1 2 3* 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 8.21 3.11 8.57 62.85 17.26 100.00 R BIS - 0.4911 P+ = 0.6285 

MEAN SCORE 27.68 32.07 38.80 45.29 39.83 41.94 PT BIS - 0.3843 

Senior PERCENT 7.48 1.37 4.72 73.45 12.98 100.00 R BIS - 0.4778 P+ - 0.7345 

MEAN SCORE 37.98 32.54 44.64 53.04 47.04 50.46^ PT BIS - 0.3547 

2-Year PERCENT 9.74 4.80 7.90 57.89 19.67 100.00 R BIS - 0.5380 P+ - 0.5789 

MEAN SCORE 27.30 29.82 34.75 45.01 38.44 40.45 PT BIS - 0.4261 
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107. Which of the following statements about the nineteenth-century gold 
standard Is NOT true? 

(1) All transactions between one country's residents and another country's 
residents were made In gold. 

(2) The price of gold was set ly the private market rather than by 
governmental action* 

(3) Net balance* oved to and by a country were settled by gold movements* 

(4) For purposes of International trade, the value of a country's currency 
could be expressed In terms of gold* 

OMIT 1* 1 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 7.73 33.16 24.80 16.59 17.71 100.00 R BIS * 0.2836 P+ « 0.3316 

MEAN SCORE 28.63 45.46 42.42 41.36 41.01 41.94 PT BIS « 0.2186 

Senior PERCENT 8.13 47.45 18.68 11.97 13.76 100.00 R BIS * 0.4136 P+ =» 0.4745 

MEAN SCORE 39.27 54.66 47.78 48.26 48.13 50.46 PT BIS « 0.3296 

2-Year PERCENT 9.49 34.82 27.40 12.69 15.60 100.00 R BIS - 0.3697 P+ - 0.3482 

MEAN SCORE 26.49 45.38 40.73 39.52 38.24 40.45 PT BIS - 0.2870 

108. GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), IMF (International 
Monetary Fund), and the World Bank were established after the 
Second World War to 

(1) promote an open international economic system characterized by free 
trade and convertible currencies 
> (2) safeguard the needs of developing countries 

(3) act as supranational economic Institutions that would have strong 
authority over national economic policies 

(4) operate the Marshall Plan and make loans to multinational corporations 

OMIT 1* 2 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 10.78 44.33 19.56 17.61 7.72 100.00 R BIS « 0.3808 P+ =» 0.4433 
MEAN SCORE 30.90 45..T9 41.73 39.19 42.01 41.94 PT BIS = 0.3026 

Senior PERCENT 12.81 55.89 11.02 13.61 6.67 100.00 R BIS » 0.3371 P+ - 0.5589 
MEAN SCORE 44.66 53.34 46.59 47.25 50.39 50.46 PT BIS « 0.2678 

2-Year PERCENT 12.12 46.55 17.94 13.35 10.03 100.00 R BIS « 0.5061 P+ - 0.4655 
MEAN SCORE 26.89 45.87 39.13 39.49 35.37 40.45 PT BIS « 0.4030 
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109* In the North-South talks, representatives of developing countries 
have demanded all of the following EXCEPT 

(1) the reduction of their level of economic interdependence with the 
industrialised countries 

(2) the stabilization of world prices for their basic commodity exports 

(3) increased control over monetary lending institutions such as the 
International Monetary Fund 

(4) lower tariffs in industrialized countries for their exports 

OMIT 1* 2 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 14.41 22.40 18.15 29.36 15.67 100.00 R BIS * 0.3169 P+ « 0.2240 
MEAN SCORE 35.23 46.74 41.20 42.87 40.33 41.94 PT BIS » 0.2274 

Senior PERCENT 18.67 24.91 16.85 27.49 12.08 100.00 R BIS * 0.3271 P+ - 0.2491 
MEAN SCORE 45.32 55.51 51.26 50.29 47.26 50.46 PT BIS « 0.2399 

2-Year PERCENT 14.29 18.36 23.68 27.28 16.39 100.00 R BIS * 0.3590 P+ - 0.1836 
MEAN SCORE 30.20 46.97 40.93 40.70 40.99 40.45 PT BIS - 0.2465 

111. Which of the following is shared by all known culture groups? 

(1) A structured spoken language 

(2) A written language 

(3) A structured religion 

(4) A prison system 

OMIT 1* 2 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 4.91 53.78 9.58 17.74 13.99 100.00 R BIS - 0.3805 P+ - 0.5378 

MEAN SCORE 24.69 45.13 39.72 40.60 38.94 41.94 PT BIS « 0.3029 

Senior PERCENT 3.73 64.04 6.22 13.33 12.67 100.00 R BIS « 0.4490 P+ = 0.6404 

MEAN SCORE 32.02 53.64 43.93 46.48 47.23 50-46 PT BIS « 0.3500 

2-Year PERCENT 5.96 49.75 10.85 16.03 17.40 100.00 R BIS » 0.3868 P+ » 0.4975 

MEAN SCORE 28.01 44.34 36.60 37.34 38.86 40.45 Pf BIS - 0.3087 
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112. Which country is in both Europe and Asia? 

(1) China 

(2) Russia/the Soviet Union 

(3) India 

(4) Poland 

CHIT i 2* 3 4 TOTAL 

Freshmen PERCENT 5.30 7.40 67.52 5 .,62 14.16 100. 00 R BIS - 0.4909 P+ « 0.6752 

MEAN SCORE 23.72 36.75 44.91 34.37 40.29 41.94 PT BIS - 0.3773 

Senior .PERCENT 3.33 6.15 75.14 4.12 11.26 100.00 R BIS - 0.5447 P+ = 0.7514 



MEAN SCORE 31.35 40.90 53.24 4U51 46.05 50.46 PT BIS - 0.3992 



2-Year PERCENT 6.33 9.83 67.14 7.24 9.46 100.00 R BIS - 0.4939 P+ - 0.6714 

MEAN SCORE 24.79 35.78 43.79 35.45 35.94 40.45 PT BIS - 0.3803 
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113. The heavy lines on the map above indicate major 



(1) commercial fishing areas 

(2) international trade routes 

(3) earthquake belts 

(4) flyvays of bird migrations 
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4.99 
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7.65 
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44.42 
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4.59 


100.00 
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BIS 
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0.3754 


P+ - 
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0.5001 
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Appendix C 

Foreign Language Questionnaire — Pretest 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE QUESTIONNAIRE-PRETEST 



This questionnaire, together with the language proficiency tests you have been asked to take, is part of a large-scale 
study of the relationships between foreign-language learning and other kinds of learning, especially in the areas of his- 
tory, social studies, and international affairs. % 

The particular part of the study in which you have been asked to participate involves comparing actual language profi- 
ciency (as measured by the language tests) to answers to the language background questions and other items on this 
questionnaire. 

The questionnaire should take about 15-20 minutes to complete, depending on your language background. P'tase 
take note of the amount of time you actually take, since th!8 will be asked at the end of the questionnaire. 

When you have finished the questionnaire, please put it in the envelope provided and seal the envelope. Put only 
your name and today's date on the envelope. (This information is needed to verify distribution and rece«pt of the 
questionnaire The completed questionnaires will be forwarded un'opened to the study staff, and your language 
teachers at your institution will not see your answers to the questions.) 

Thank you for your cooperation. _ 

PARTI 

Please use the following list of language codes to answer questions 1-7. On the line provided in front of each question, 
write in the code number which corresponds to the appropriate language. 



1 Chinese 

2 English 

3 French 

4 German 



5 Greek 

6 Hebrew 

7 Italian 

8 Japanese 



9 Polish 

10 Portuguese 

1 1 _ Russian 

12 Spanish 



13 Tagalog 

14 Yiddish 

15 Cther language not 
listed 

16 I don't know 



1 your own native language (mother tongue) 

2 your father's native language 

3 your mother's native language 



4 you: paternal grandfather's native language 

5 your paternal grandmother's native language 

6 your maternal grandfather's native language 

7 your maternal grandmother's native lan* 

guage 



For each of the questions below, please circle the code number to the left of the answer you select. In some cases, you 
may also be asked to write in additional explanatory information on the lines provided. ° 



8. Were you born in the United Slates? 
1 Yes 



2 No 



9. If you were not born in the United States, please circle the code number for the country of your birth: 



1 Canada 

2 China (People's Republic) 

3 Colombia 

4 Cuba 

5 Dominican Republic 

6 East Germany 



7 England 13 

8 Greece 14 

9 Italy 15 

10 Mexico 16 

11 The Philippines . 17 

12 Poland 



Portugal 
Puerto Rico 
Taiwan 

West Germany 
Other (specify):, 



10. If you were not born in the United States, please write in your age in years when you first came to the United 
States: , 

(age in years) 
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11. At what school level® have you stud.ec Latin? (C.rcle one or more code numbers for all that apply.) 



1 I have never studied Latin 

2 I studied Latin in high school 

3 I studied Latin in college 

4 I studied Latin in some other situation 



12. At what school level(s) have you studied cNsical Greek? (C.rcle one or more code numbers for all that apply.) 

1 l«X n HH rS " U 1r dCl r ,Ca u C l rCck L . 3 ""d.cd classical Greek in college 

2 studied classical Greek in high school 4 I studied classical Greek in some other situation 



IL^T y wH CV u rS L udi , C , d a H modcrn languag.- other than English in a formal classroom setting outs.de of the regular 
grade school/h.gh school/college courses? (This would include such programs as Hebrew school foreign laneuaee 
S aS S thr ° Ugh CUltUra ' ^"izations such as the Alliance France. Goethe Housed otEmilar fearn' 

jr 

1 YES (please give name of language and describe Circumstances). 



2 NO 



PART II 

1. Have you ever been in a country other han the United States? 

\ Xn/lf m ansWcrc , d ^ ? ,casc answcr h < remaining questions in this part.) 
I NU (It you answered no. please go on to Part III ) 

hiJ'n* U$C ^ f ol,0 T g QOd V° indicatC thc total ,cn S th of " mc V° u ^ve spent ,n each of the geographic areas 
below. Please write ,n a code number foreacl, separate area on the line to the left of the area. P 



1 no time or less than one month 5 1-2 years 

2 1-2 months > 6 3-4 years 

3 3 months 7 5 years or more 

4 5'12*months 

Canada (01) The Middle EasM09) 

Mexico (02) ^ India (10) 



— Central America (03) China (11) 

— South America (04) Korea (12) 

— Scandinavia (05) Indochina (1 3) 

— The British Isles (06) Japan (14) 



Europe (07) Australia, New Zealand (15) 

Africa (08) $ OVICl Union ( l6) 

f, 3 ™lv H TJ 0U CVCf P artici P atcd in an d summerabroad program ,n which you were required to live with a 

family whose native language was not English 1 

1 YES Please write in the name of the country 2 NO 

« L F y T CVCf P art,ci P atcd j n an ?'S an,zc 1 year- abroad program in which you were required to live with a family 
whose >ve language was not English* M ' 

1 YE ^lease write in the name of the country 2 NO 

spcake^rfEnglisl" Part ' fipatcd in a " 0 '^" d tttm ^^ ™>d program in wh.ch you l.vcd alone or w.th native 
1 YES Please write in the name of the country" . ^ jsjO 

^&rJTl^$* mQiVMA a " or 8 aniz,d ^ Jr J ^ oJ ^P r °8 ram ^ wh.ch you lived alone orw.th nat.ve 
1 YES Please write in the name of the countn 2 NO 
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7. Have you ever lived abroad for more than one month with members of your own family? 

I YES Please write in the name of the country- 2 NO 

8. Have you ever traveled abroad "on your own hook" (i e.. not with an organized tour program)? 

I YES Please write in the .^ame(s) of the country(ies) 2 NO 

9 Have you ever been in the Peace Corps A other program involving similar kinds of service abroad? 

I YES Please write in the name of the country 2 NO 

10 Which of the following best describes the extent to which you spoke a language other than English during your 
stay(s) outside the United States* Circle one. 

1 I bpokc only in English. 

2 I used a few words of the foreign language 

3 I spoke the foreign languaj - occasionally in social situations (greeting people, ordering a meal in a restaurant, asking 
directions. «*tc ). but except for this, used English. 

4 I used the foreign language quite consistently in study or work situations 



PART III 



1 .Have you ever studied a modern language other than English at any time from 3rd grade through college senior? 
(Do not count Latin or Classical Greek.) 

1 YES If you answered yes. please answer the remaining questions in this part 

2 NO If you answered no. please go on to Part IV 

DIRECTIONS This part of the questionnaire asks about any language(s) other than English you have studicJ in 
school. The example below ha* a number of rows showing the names of commonly taught languages, and additional 
rows with spaces where the names of other languages can be written in. The columns are grade levels going from 3rd 
grade through senior year college. The example shows the responses of a person who studies. French continuously 
from 3rd grade through 9th grade, Spanish in 9th. 10th, and 12th grades, and Japanese as a freshman and sophomore 
in college. 
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On the similar diagram on the next page, please record your own language study history. First, if you have studied any 
language(s) other than English in school— at any time from 3rd grade through senior year college— which are not al- 
ready listed on the :.tws of the diagram, please write the name(s) of the language(s) in the spacers) marked "Other " 

Next, beginning with French and working horizontally across each row before going on to the next row. place an "X" 
in each language /grade level combination in which you studied that bnguage at that grade level. 

It is important for you to fill out this diagram carefully, so please give it all necessary attention. Please note that if you 
studied more than one language at a given grade level (for example, both French and Spanish in the 9th grade), there 
will be more than one "X" in the vertical column corresponding to that grade level. 
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Unguage Stud) Hntory 



Unguage 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Russian 

Spanish 

Other ' 
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If. in the figure above, you have marked only one language (i.e., if all of your "Xs" arc in a single h 
answer all of the remaining questions in this part in terms of that particular language. 



onzontal row). 



If the figure above shows that you have studied more than one language, answer all of the remaining qjwtions in this 
part in terms of the language in which you consider yourself currently most proficient (For example if you have 
studied both French and Spanish but feel that you are currently more proficient in Spanish, you should answer all of 
the remaining questions in this part in terms of Spanish only.) As another example, if you have studied both Ita 
and Portuguese (having written in •Portuguese" at the bottom of the figure) and feel that you arc currently rr 



lian 
itly more 



t- • n < i anu itui nidi yuu aic l UIK 

proficient in Portuguese, you would answer the remaining questions in this part in terms of Portuguese. 

Note that you do not have to be highly proficient in your "most proficient" language, but simply t. at. of the for-ign 
language(s) you have studied, this is the one in which you feel best qualified at the present time. 

After deciding on your "most proficient language" as described above, please circle the code number which corre- 
sponds to that language. 



3 French 

4 German 

6 Hebrew 

7 Italian 



1 1 Russian 

12 Spanish 

15 Other (specify 



^ n b V c CmCnCC ' WC W,N USC lhc IcllCrS " MPL " 10 s, 8 mf y y° ur " mosl P»fc««it language." whatever that language 



I nllZVf^iFu M u PL .'1 h i gh SCh ° 0l i W , hat gradc ' ° n lhc avcra ^'. did you receive in your high school MPL 
course(s)> (if your high school d.d not use the letter system, please convert your system to letter terms.) 



1 A to A- 

2 B * to b- 
s C* toC 



4 Be Km < 

*> I don i Know 

6 I did not study th< MPL in high school 



* If you studied your MPL in college, what grade, on the average, did you receive in your college MPL courst(s)> 



1 A to A- 

2 B «■ toB- 

3 C + to C- 



4 Below C- 
*> i don't know 

(y I did not studv the MPL in college 



4 Considering the courses in your MPL that you have taken in both high school and college, which of the following 
best clescnbcs-on an overall basis-the kind of language study that you have had in that language Circle one: 



1 All m all 

2 My courses 

3 My courses 



mv courses in the MPL have concentrated more on reading and wrtttng than on listening and speaking 
; in the MPL have concentrated on reading and writing about cqualh with listening and speaking 
, in the MPL have concentrated more on httentug and tpe; L .:ng than on reading and writing 
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1 This question asks yo i to judge your own level of speaktngabtltty in the language other than English ,n which >ou 
are most proficient (MPL) Please read each one of thevx paragraphs below and dcc.de which paragraph best dcsci.bo 
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>our ability to read the MPL (and to understand me spoken MPL). Ple**c be as honest and as auuratc as possible Cir- 
cle the number preceding only one of the paragraphs below, 

1 M\ speech in the MPL i\ linmcd to a rcw worth and I have great difhtuln understanding the \1PL, even when it is 
spoken vcrv slowly I cannot leally communicate anv information in the language 

2 I tan ask and answer questions about \cr> fami'iar subjects and un understand simple qu cm ions and statements if 
thevarc spoken slowly and sometimes repeated M\ ♦ oeahulary is limited tobasit needs (food. <skmg directions, greeting 
people, and so ft nh) I mate mam grammatical rnstakcs but nn teat hers tan usually undcr.und n K * ! - «» *rr food in 
a restaurant. g**t a roon in a hotel. a>k directions on the street, . nd intrtKlutc myself lo people 

\ I tan talk with name speakcls of the MPL about m\srlf and m\ famih. rm job or studies, hobbies, and t rreni 
events I ean understand most conversations in the MPL except when the spccth is \cr\ fast Mv gramr^ir is fairly geKxi 
hut I make mistakes with complicated constructions If I do not know the word for a particular thought or objctt. I can 
usually describe it by using other, easier words 

I I tan understand alntM c\er\ thing spoken b\ move MPL users M\ \otabular\ is good enough that I usually know 
m m or all of the words for what i want io sa\ My grammar is good and am mistakes I make arc usualh with the more 
complicated consirut nons I can pronounce (he MPL clearly but do not ha\c a perfect accent 

} I tan understand name MPL speakers even when ihc\ arc speaking quitkly and using sophistitatcd or tolloquial ex- 
plosions M\ vocabulary is ver\ cxtensnc, c\en for tethnital matters, and I tan talk flue nth and atcuratcly a bom almost 
«m suhjett with whith I am lamiliar I make onl\ a \cr\ few gramnu'iirl errors and nn pronunciation is\cr\ good but 
not complete!* native 

6 Mv speech is cxaulv like thai of an edutated name speaker of the MPL 



2. Pus question a<ks you to judge your ow n level of reading ability in sour MPL Please read each of the six para- 
graphs below and decide whuh paragraph best describes your ability to read the NjPL Circle the number preceding 
only one of the paragraphs below 

1 ) tunnoi ieall\ n*ad aim lung in the language, oi tun ic ad onl\ a lc> w>rks thai \ ha\e "memorized 

2 I tan retogni/c the letters of the alphabet or the \er\ common characters oi pruned s\ liable s of the language I tan 
lead some } vrsonal and plate nanus, s'icet Mgiis, office and shop designations nombirs. and some isolated wtmband 
phrases 

> I tan get the geru ral >ensc of loutine business hue is pews mms, and artit les a n fields vtuh w huh I am familial, hut I 
need : > use a Juno tun, extcnsi\el\ in doing m> 

f I tan grasp the esse ntial meaning of newspaper itc ins dressed to the gt ncral leader, and routine i oi respondent c. re- 
ports ami tcthnual inaienal in fields with which I am familial, u ihout using a dittionan Mowcscr. I need to refer to 
the diitionar\ tairh often in order m work out the precise meaning of the entire text I sometimes nau difficulty with un- 
usual l\ complex smictures or spctialt/cd expressions 

\X ith occasional use of a datiorurv. Kan read without difficult am piosc dire i ted ai (he gc .teral reader and all mate- 
rial in fields with which I am familiar 

6 I tan read extrcmeh difficult and abstract prose as well as h:ghl\ tolloquial writing and the classic litcratx forms of 
the language 



\ Listed below are a number of ' *..n do" statements about a person's speaking ability in the MPL PLasc read each 
description earcfullv and mditate l>y trJmg the appropriate number in tine of the three columns, whether you would 
be able- at the p resell tune — to tarry out this task "quite* easilv.' ' with some difficult)." or "with great difficulty 
or not at all 



0 
k) 
ll 

nn 



Sa\ the da\s of the week 

( ount to 10 in (he language 

(n\e the uirrcni date {month, day yeai) 

Older a simple meal in a restauraiil 

Ask d i ret (ions on the street 

lUi\ clothes m a department More 

Introduce nn self in stKial situations, aiuf use appropriate 

gic enngs ami lea ye- taking cxnicssions 

(n\c simple biographical information about myself (plate 

oi birth composition of family, early sthoohng e». ) 

lalk about nn fa\oritc hobby at tome length using a;>|>ro- 

pnate WKabulary 

l)e st n be rn\ present job. studies, or other major L e attiMtits 
accurately and >n detail 

I ell what I plan it) be doing *> years liom now using appn> 
pttaie Inline tenses 

Describe (he l' S dutatioual s\stcm in soim detail 
Dcstribc the rt>le played b\ ( ongicss m the I s goyem- 
me m system 

V.ate and suppou with examples ami reasons a pox, i ton on a 
tonuoscisul lopn (torexamph birth control nu. tear safe ty 
cm ironmc ntal pollii'iom 



(Juttt 

1 
I 
I 
1 
1 
I 
1 



U ///> \ U rrtt 



Dttth u.'t\ 
or \uijt ,\;t 

\ 
\ 
\ 
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4, Reeardless ^ 1 WC H y OU currently speak the MPL, please answer each ot the following in terms of your present 
level oxlistem Prehension in the language. 



VL'tth Great 

Quite VC'tth Some Dtjfn ulty 

E*«A Pijf u u/ty of ,\vt ji A/i 



•0 



Understand very simple statements or Questions in the lan- 
guage ("Hello, V'How are you>" ( "What is your name>" l 
"Where do ytfu^ive*", etc.) 



b) In facc«to-facc cbnversation. understand a native speakerwho 1 2 \ 
|$ speaking slowly and carefullv , deliberately adapting 

his or her speech to suit me) 

c) In face-to-face conversation with a native speaker who is 1 2 3 
speaking slowly and carefully to me, tell whether the spcakci 

is referring to past, present, or future events 

d) In face-to-face conversation, rrderstand native speakers who 1 2 3 
are speaking to me as quickK and as col'oquially as they * 
would to another native speaker 

e) Qn the telephone, understand a native speakerwho is speak- * 1 2 3 
ing to me slowly and carefully (i c.. deliberately adapting his 

or her speech to suit me) 

0 On 'he telephone, understand a native speaker who is talking 1 2 3 

as quickly and as colloquially as he or she would to a native 
speaker of the language 

g) Understand two native speakers when they arc talking rapidlv 1 2 3 
with one another 

h) Understand movies without subtitles 1 2 5 

i) Understand news broadcasts on the radio l 2 3 
j) Understand train departure announcements and similar kinds 1 2 3 

of "public address system" announcements 
k) Understand the words of popular songs on the radio ! 2 3 

I) Understand play-by-play descriptions of sports events (for ex- 1 2 3 

ample, a soccer match) on the radio 0 



5. Piease answer each of the following in terms of your present levei of reading proficiency ih the MPL: 

rjl W'tth Great 

Quffe W'tth Some Difficulty 

^ st h Difficulty or Not M All 



a) Read, on store fronts, the type of store or the services pro- 1 2*3 
vided (for example, "dry cleaning." "bookstore." ' 

"butcher." etc.) 

b) Re*d personal letters or notes written to me in which tr? 1 2 3 
writer h as deliberately used simple words and co nstructions 

c) ReacTpersonal letters and notes written as they would be to a 1 ' 2 3 
native user of the language 

• d) Undersrand newspaper headlines 1 2 3 

e) Read and understand magazine articles at a level similar to 1 2 3 

those found in Ttme or Newsweek, without using a dictionary 
I) Read popular novels without using a dictionary j 2 3 

g) Reada highly technical materia! in a particular academic or 1 2 3 
profession? I field with no use 01 >nly very infrequent use of 

a dictionary 

h) Read nrwspaper "want ads"' with comprehension, even 1 2 3 
when many abbreviations are used 

6 This question asks you to judge your own level of wntin^ ability in the MPL. Please read csch of the six paragraphs 
below and decide which paragraph best describes your ability to write the MPL. Circle the number preceding only one 
of ihe pa.agraphs below 

1 I car.r.ot rrally communicate any information in the MPL through writing 

2 I can wrtc a fe* sentences in me MPL using very basic vocabulary and structures 

3 I can write relatively %itpie items (such as a short note to a friend) that communicate basic messages but usually con- 
tain a considcrihle number of misspellings and-' or grammatical errors 

I can wfte fairly long personal letters, as well as uncomplicated business letters, which convey mean.ng accurately and 
when contain relatively few errors, although they are not completely idiomatic in expression., 
I can write complex personal and business letters, as well as many other kinds of documents (for example, a "letter to 
the editor of the jocal newspaper), using in each case the particular vocabulary and srle of expression, appropriate to 
the pa:mular writing situation Thcie is only an occasional hint that I am not a native writer of the language 
My wncmg, in ail situations, cannot be distinguished from that of an educated native speaker 
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PART V 

1. Have you ever had a close friend whose native language was not English* 



1 YES (if yes. please write in the name of the language ) 2 NO 

2 In your school studies, how enjoyable did you find your foreign language classes by comparison to your o: her aca- 
demic subjects in general? 

1 I .njoyed the foreign language classes more than the classes in other subject* 

2 I enjoyed the foreign language classes about as much as the classes in other subjects 

3 I enjoyed the foreign language classes less than the classes in other subjects 

3. How important do you consider it to be for Americans to learn foreign languages* 

1 Very important 3 Of little importance 

2 Of some importance 4 Of no importance 

4 If you had to stay for an extended period of time in another country "'hose language you did not know at all, 
would you make an effort to learn that language even though you could \ along in that country by using English* 

1 Definitely 4 Probably not 

2 Probably * 5 Definitely not 

3 Possibly 

5. Some people feei uneasy, or are afraid to make mistakes, or think they will sound ridiculous when they try to 
speak a foreign language. Has this been a factor in your own language learning? 

3 No. not at all 3 Ye*, somewhat 

2 Yes, but only slightly 4 Yes. to a considerable extent 

6 If you had the opportunity to study a foreign language in the l'uturc (or to continue your language study), how 
would you react 10 this opportunity? 

1 I would definitely take the opportunity 

2 I don't know whether I would take the opportunity or not. 

3 I would not take the opportunity 



PART 



Below and on the next page are a number of statements with which some people agree and others disagree. Please in- 
dicate your own opinion about each statement by circling the number m one of the 5 columns that best indicates the 
extent to which you disagree or agree with that statement There are no right or wrong answers because many people 
have different opinions about identical matters, so please answer frankly in terms of your own personal opinion. 

Strong/} Strongly 
Agree Agree Neutral Disagree Disagree 



1 I enjoy meeting people who speak other languages 1 2 3,4 5 

2 I really enjoy learning languages 1 2 3* 4 5 

3 Studying a foreign language can be important to me because 1 2 3* 4 5 
I think it will someday be useful in getting a good job \ 

4 My parents feel that I should really try to ^arn a foreign Ian- 1 2 3 4 5 
page 

5 • 1 wish that 1 could sp».ak another language "like a native" 1 2 3 4 5 

6 Foreign languages arc an important part of the school pro- 1 2 3 4 5 
gram 

7 Studying a foreign language can be important for me be \ 2 3 4 5 
cause it will enable me to better understand and appreciate 

the art and literature of another country 

8 I plan to learn one or more foreign languages as thoroughly . 1 2 } 4 5 
as possible 

9 Studying a foreign language can be important for me be 1 2 3 4 5 
cause other people will respect me more if I have knowledge 

of a foreign language^ 

10 Studying a foreign language is an enjoyable experience 12 3 4 5 

1 1 I would study a foreign language in scnool even if it were not 1 2 3 4 5 
required / 

12 Studying a foreign language tan be important for me be- 1 2 3 4 5 
cause it will allow me to meet and converse with more and 

varied people 
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1 3. I would rather spend my time on subje< is other than foreign 
languages 

■14 Studying a foreign language can be important for me be- 
cause I will be able to participate more freely in the activities 
of other cultural groups. 

15. I would rathe i read trie literature of a foreign language in 
the original language than in an English translation 

16. Studying a foreign language can be important for me be- 
cause it will make me a more knowledgeable person 



Strongly Strongly 

A&M Agr** Neutral Diugrer Dtugrte 

1 2 \ 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1.2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



PART VII 



Please answer the few remaining questions in terms of your experience with this questionnaire. 

1 Do you feel that the questionnaire adequately covered your own language learning history, or were there other 
important ways in which you learned a language that were not covered? 

1 The questionnaire adequately covered my language learning history. 

2 I had other important language learning experiences that were not covered in the questionnaire (Please describe 

briefly below ) : 



2 In Part'IV (where you were asked to judge your own level of speaking, reading, and writing ability in your most 
p-jficient language), how easy was it for you to select the proper answer to fit your own situation? 

1 V^ry easy 3 Somewhat difficult 

2 Fa,fly easy 4 Very difficult 

3 Please use the spaces below to make any other comments concerning the questionnaire as a whole or particular 
questions Although this question is "optional," we would appreciate any observations or suggestions you might have 
t hat would help us to impro ve the questionnaitc_Qr_hettex^analyze~t hc-resu its, - - . _ _ 



4 How long did it take you to complete the questionnaire? 

1 10 minutes or less 4 21-25 minutes 

2 1|»15 minutes > more than 25 minutes 

3 16-20 m»nutcj 



2 7 1 
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Appendix D 

Sources for Error-Choice Items 

(Booklet B) 

Item 8 Sivard, R. L. World military and social expenditures 1979. Lccsburg, VA: World Priori- 
ties, 1979, pp. 28-30. 

Item 12 Taylor, C. L., and Hudson, M. C. World handbook of political and social indicators. 
9 (2nd ed.). New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1972. p. 210. 



Item 


22 


Sivard, R. L., 


p. 29. 


Item 


23 


Sivard, R. L , 


p. 21. 


Item 


28 


Sivard, R. L., 


p. 29. 


Item 


33 


Sivard, R. L., 


p. 29. 


Item 


42 


Sivard, R. L, 


p. 14. 


Item 


81 


Taylor, C. L., 


and Hudson, M. C, p. 232. Sivarci, R. L., pp. 28-31 


Item 


89 


Sivard, R. L., 


p. 20. 


Item 


no 


Sivard, R. L., 


p. 28. 



\ 

\ 
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Appendix E 

Iastitutional Correspondence 
and 

Administration Instructions 



October , 1979 

Dear 

During this academic year, researchers at Educational Testing Service will 
conduct a national survey of 3,400 college freshmen and seniors to determine 
the degree to which undergraduates understand and appreciate International 
concepts and concerns. The "global awareness" to be assessed comprises many 
elements: knowledge of geography, anthropology, human ecology, civilizations— 
and social, political, and economic systems, institutions, issues, and problems; 
the extent and influence of study of foreign languages will also be evaluated. 

The survey stems from "Education and the World View," a program sponsored 
by the Council on Learning. The Council is a wholly independent nonprofit 
organization that acts as a catalytic force on issues of concern to academic 
professionals. It provides professional services and sponsors research and 
projects dealing with public policy issues in higher education. It is hoped 
that the present undertaking will stimulate debate in the postsecondary insti- • 
tutions, and among the lay and professional communities, on whether under- 
graduate curricula should be revised to reflect the realities of increasing 
interdependence among nations. The Council plans to make an inventory of the 
range of pertinent programs and curricular approaches 'on the nation's campuses 
and will hold an invitational conference to challenge the academic, business 
and government communities to a creative discussion of the findings. A 
special issue of Change magazine, 5 an o^gan of the Council, will be devoted to 
the results of the ETS survey and will be distributed to every institution of 
higher education in the country. The National Endowment for the Humanities 
and the U.S. Office of Education are providing the main support for the " 
several projects. 

Educational Testing Service would very much like to include 
College in the survey, testing ten freshmen and ten seniors in February 1980.1 
We are hoping that you will be interested in this project and in obtaining 
the cooperation of your institution. The total survey, comprising cognitive, 
affective, and language components, will take about an hour and a half to 
complete; students will be paid $6.00 for their participation. Educational 
Testing Service will also provide an honorarium of $50.00 to each coordinator 
for recruiting the students and administering the survey; 



l Seta of institutions were asked to survey 10 or 20 and 15 or 30 students. 
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If you are interested in helping us in this study of global understanding, 
please complete and return the enclosed form. If you have any questions, 
please call either Lois Harris or Mary Bonnett at (609) 921-9000, Ext 2711 
or 2531. Once we have received notice of acceptance, we shall get back to 
you with further instructions. Since we are seeking a fully representative 
national sample, we sincerely hope that you will wish to join in this enter- 
prise. 

Very truly yours, 



Thomas S. Barrows 
Project Director 

P.S. We are enclosing Update I so that you may have a full picture of the 
background, aim, and scope of "Education and the World View." 



Mr. Thomas S. Barrows, Project Director 
Global Awareness Project 
Division of Educational Research 

and Evaluation 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08541 



(will) (cannot) participate in the Global 



Awareness Survey, 



(Name) 
and may be reached at 



will serve as Survey Coordinator 



(Telephone; 
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January , 1980 



Dear Campus Coord in? tor : 

Thank you for your willingness to help us with our national survey of 
Global Understanding. Our earlier letter suggested that we would ask you to 
recruit students and administer the survey, and this letter, with its attach- 
ments, is intended to provide instructions for carryii.^ out these activities. 

Attachment #1 is a form that should be completed and returned to us 
immediately. It asks for your Social Security number, which we will need in 
order to pay your honorarium. The form also has a space for you to fill in 
a mailing aC ;ress. This may be left blank if our current address for you is 
a good one and is complete. Our experience suggests, on the one hand, that 
campus addresses often result in mail delays and, on the other, that home / 
addresses can be a problem when no one is home to receive packages. We will 
be mailing survey materials to you and would like your suggestion as to the 
best address for receiving them. It is obviously important that the address 
be complete. j 

Attachment $2 consists of Student .Sampling Instructions, a sheet of /pressure 
sensitive labels, and several worksheet pages. These documents provide' a 
1 method for selecting random samples of students, and you should ktart on that 
process at your earliest convenience. 

Attachment #3, Student Recruitment, provides general directions /for 
securing student participation. The directions here are general so that 
you may tailor your efforts to your particular institution's character" istics. 

/ 

Attachment U covers procedures for student payments and payment of your 
honorarium and expenses. 

We will be shipping survey materials to you at the end of the third week 
in January and you should expect their arrival during the following week via 
United Parcel Service or UP Air. These materials will include two survey 
booklets for each student, general survey administration directions for you; 
and mailing materials for returning completed survey documents to ETS. You 
should plan to administer the survey between February 4 and 2?< We expect 
all materials to be returned to us by the end of February. / 

/ 
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Finally, you will probably note that the invitation letter for students 
describes a two-hour survey administration although we originally wrote you 
that it would be about one and one-half hours. We have found that Global 
Understanding encompasses a broader body of knowledge, attitudes, and concerns 
than we initially envisioned and that two hours is a better estimate of the 
time students will trequire to respond to the survey. We hope that this 
increase will not affect students' willingness to participate or seriously 
inconvenience you. 

Should any of the enclosed materials or survey procedures raise questions 
or present problems, please phone us at 609-921-9000. Call collect and ask 
for Mrs. Harris at extension 2711 or Mrs. Bennett at extension 2431. 

Thank you again for ybur help. 

Sincerely, 

V 

f 

Thomas S. Barrows 
Project Director 

Enclosures 
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ATTACHMENT 2 



STUDENT SAMPLING INSTRUMENTS 

1) The first step in the sampling procedure is to locate a freshman class 
H*t ■ — Npxt, determine the t otal— amaber— of &t-udetvt^-^r^led-in~-the-ciBss- 

and enter the figure in the appropriate space on page one of the attached 
blue worksheet. Divide the total freshman class enrollment by 20 an enter 
the result (N) in the space provided. 

2) Now select a number between one and N (inclusive). This number will be 
your random starting point and should be entered in the appropriate space 
on the worksheet. 

3) Turn to the sheet of pressure-sensitive labels enclosed in this package. 
Count down the freshman class list until you reach the random starting 
point you designated above. Copy down the name, address, and phone number 
of the student whose name appears at the random starting point on the 
first numl 3red label in the left-hand column on the sheet of labels. 

, 4) Count off every Nth student on the class l:.st and copy down his or her 
name, address,. and phone number on a pressure-sensitive label, working 
down th* columns of labels using only those which have numbers in the 
u,3per left-hand corners . (The unnumbered labels are "extras." If you 
make a mistake on a numbered label, copy its number onto a blank label and 
discard the printed one.) Continue counting off every Nth student until 
you have 20 students. 

5) Now locate a senior class list and determine tb> total number of students 
enrolled in the class. Divide the senior class enrollment by 20 to obtain 
N. Enter these figures on page ore of the attached yellow worksheet. 

6) Select a number between one and N (inclusive) and enter it in the space 
designated "random- starting point. 1 ~ - -- - 

7) Starting with the student whose name appears at the random starting point 
on the senior cJass list, count off every Nth student and copy down his or 
her name, address, and phone number on a pressure-sensitive label. 
Continue down the list until you have 20 students. 

8) The numbers which appear on the pressure-sensitive labels will serve to 
randomize the samples you have drawn from the class lists. Blue worksheet 
pages two and three provide spaces for the freshman class labels. On the 
sheet of freshmen labels find i/ne label with a "1." in the upper left-hand 
corner and affix it to the worksheet page in the space next to the number 
1. Do the same for the labels numbered 2 through 20. 

9) Yellow worksheet pages two and three provide spaces for the senior class 
labels. Repeat the above-described procedure for the senior class sample. 

10) We have instructed you to draw a sample of 20 freshmen and 20 seniors even 
though you will be testing only 1G students from each class. We have 
directed yuu to oversample because we anticipate that some of the students 
you select will not wish to participate in the survey. 

7 

11) In order to protect students' anonymity and the confidentiality of their 
responses, please do not send your (worksheets to ETS. 
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FRESHMAN CLASS WORKSHEET PACK 1 

Number of enrolled freshmen: ' divided by 22 « (N) 

h 

Random starting point 



\ 

a 
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WORKSHEET 



AFFIX PRESSURE-SENSITIVE LABELS 3ELOW: 

1- 6. 



2. 



3. 



( 
5. 



/ 



10. 
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ATTACHMENT 3 



STUDENT RECRUITMENT 



The Survey of Global Understanding will be administered to 3,400 students at 
185 colleges and universities around the country. Differences in student 
, populations , institutional schedules, and physical facilities make it imprac- 
tical for us to give you explicit instructions for recruiting students and 
administering the survey. As campus coordinator, you will determine the 
' most efficient way to accomplish these tasks at your institution. Outlined 
below are general procedures which should serve as guidelines for your 
individual recruitment efforts, 

1) As soon as you have drawn the sample you should begin recruiting students. 
We are enclosing letters of invitation to students for this purpose. Your 
initial mailing of these should go to 50 percent more students than you 
will test to allow for students who are unwilling to participate, 

2) On the back of the form letter to students there is space tor you to fill 
in your name and phone number and the day(s) and hour(s) you may be 
contacted. Space is also provided for you to fill in the date(s), time(s), 
and place(s) the survey will be administered. The letter asks the students 
to call you and let you know whether or not they will participate and if 
they will be available at the time(s) indicated for the administrations. 

We suggest that you set up two survey administrations in order to increase 
the chances of obtaining student cooperation. You may also administer the 
survey to individual students or to small groups of them if that is 
necessary and convenient for your schedule, 

3) The majority of students who are going to respond to the first invitation 
letter w ill probably do s o within t wo days of rec eiv ing it . Therefore, 

several days after mailing it you should consider the number of positive 
and negative responses you have received and the number of students who 
have not responded to the letter. Students who have not responded should 
be followed up with a note or phone call from you and students who have 
said that they will not participate should be replaced by sending an 
invitation letter to the next uninvited student on the randomized list. 

4) You should follow the progress of your positive, negative, and no response 
results almost daily, judging when to follow up no response students with 

\ ione calls or personal notes. Negative responses should be followed 
quickly by issuing a new invitation to the next uninvited student and 
then following up if the newly invited student does not respond, 

5) You may find that several students who said they would participate do 
not show up for their scheduled administrations. These students should 




/ 
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Dear* 



We would like to invite you to participate in an important national 
survey of college students. This survey is supported by the National Endowment 
for the Humanities and the U.S. Office of Education. It seeks to determine 
college students uderstanding of international az.d global problems and systeas. 
The survey will sover students' knowledge, foreign language abilities, and / 
their attitudes, perceptions, and concerns. 

The survey will be administered to a small number of randomly selected 

students at each of 185 colleges throughout the U.S. You have been selected 

as a potential participant, and we hope that you will be willing to make two 

hours of your time available for ehis significant and timely survey. In 

order to make participation more attractive, we are offering a $6.00 payment 

for each student's participation and can assure you that your questionnaire 

and test responses will be completely anonymous. To this latter end, the 

-Survey la._pr.oced nrps assur^-that-your-name-^d.4-l--fiot-be-sent-tcr-ETS- at-any 

point. 

• » 

The date, tin.e, and place of the survey administrations are given on 
back of this letter. Please call the survey administrator on your caj&ptfs' 
to let him know whether you can take part in the survey. If yoVcannot 
participate at the scheduled times, the campus survey administrator will try 
to arrange an alternate time for you. The name, address, and telephone 
number of the survey administrator also 'appear on the back of "this letter. 

Since we are seeking a fully representative national sample, we sincerely 
hope that you will -make an earnest effort to help in this important survey. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 



Thomas S. Barrows 
Project Director 



\[*Survey administrator inserted student's name.] 

i 
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The survey will be administered at the following times and places: 
DATE: 

TIME: 

PLAQE: 

DATE : . 

TIME: | 

PLACE: ' 

Survey Administrator: 

Phone Number : • 

May be contacted: 

j fc - (days) (hours) 
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ATTACHMENT '4 




REIMBURSEMENT ROR SURVEY PARTICIPATION 



1) 



Early in February, ETS will send you a check made out in an amount 
sufficient to cover $6.00 payments to the number of students we are 
asking you to test plus an. additional sum to cover mailing and phone 
expenses. L_ 



2) 



This check will be made out to you, and you will be responsible for 
disbursing payments to students when they are tested. Because we are 
extremely anxious to maintain students' anonymity in this survey, we 
do not wish to receive the names>f the students who participate * For 
each $6.00 that you disburse '^n^the student payments, we will expect to 
receive a completed survey. An accounting of expenses such as postage 
should be mailed with the survey materials you return to us. 

^^Mtex jwe Jiave_re^eJ.yM^ 

a second check to cover your honorarium. Rather than asking you to 
return unused student payment or expense funds from' the first check 
we. will simply deduct any overpayment from the second or honorarium 
check. 
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SURVEY ADMINISTRATION INSTRUCTIONS 

Enclosed in this package are the materials y&^w^Ll need to administer 
the Survey of Global Understanding to 10 freshmen an3l0 seniprs. Please 
look this material over carefully arid follow the instructions provided below. 

Survey Materials 

1) 20 copies of Student Instructions 

2) 20 copies of Survey Booklet' - A { 

3) 20 copies of Survey Booklet B v 

4) 20 ETS 9 x 12 envelopes 

5) 1 shipping label for returning survey materials 
Survey Site * 

The survey should be administered in a quiet, well-lighted room. Students 
will need either desks or tables to sit at. 

Distribution of Materials to Studen ts \ 

■ - — • \ 

Each student should be given a copy of the "Student Instructions," one \ 
copy of Booklet A, one copy of Booklet B, and one envelope. Be sure that X 
all students read the instructions before beginning the survey. »y* ' 4 

-Institution-^ T-ype-and-S^udent-Class—Identlflcafcion— — - - - 

Students at two-year or community colleges should mark a "2" in the 
upper left-hand corner of Booklet A, Booklet B, and the envelope. Students 
at four-year institutions should mark the booklets and envelopes with a "1" 
if they are freshmen, or a "4" if they are seniors. 

Survey Administration 

Students should be instructed to start with Booklet A and work through- 
it as rapidly as possible. You should monitor their progress as they work 
through Booklet A. At the end of one half hour, inform the students that 
they should be finishing the first booklet and moving on to Booklet B. 
Students who finish Booklet A in less than one half hour may go on to Booklet *B 
immediately. If any student wishes to spend more than the allotted two hours 
on the survey, and if you are frilling to stay at the administration site, the 
student should be allowed to do so. 

Students- should not be permitted to discuss survey questions with one 
another. If students have questions concerning Booklet A, you may assist 
"them~as_much_as possible.' You should not, however, answer any questions 
regarding BooRletrih— ~- 

When students have completed both booklets , they "should place them in 
the envelope and seal it. Students should be paid vhen they hand in their 
sealed envelopes. 

Returning Materials to ETS 

.\s soon as you have collected all of the surveys, place the sealed 
envelopes with all unused materials back in the box.* Include in this package 
a record of survey expenses. Seal the package and use the enclosed shipping 
label to return it to ETS as soon as possible. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO STUDENTS 

Thank- you for your willingness to help us with your Survey of Global 
Understanding. In the next two hours, we ask that you complete two survey 
booklets. Please follow the specific instructions provided below: 

5 

Survey Materials 

Your survey materials should consist of two survey booklets (A & B) 
and an envelope.. Before proceeding, check to make sure you have each. 

Institution Type and Student Class 



If you are a student at a two-year or community college, mark a "2" 
in the upper left-hand corner "of Booklet A, Booklet B, and the envelope. If 
/you are. a student at a four-year institution, mark Booklet A, Booklet B, and 
s the envelope with a "1" in you are a freshman, or a "4" in you are a senior. 

* 

Survey Participation 

Your participation in the survey is entirely voluntary and completely 

anonymous-^ I-f-you find-the^survey P ersonall T -objectlonabl-e 7 ^ou-ma3r-withaT:aW- ~ 

at any point. While We hope that you will answer every question In the survey, 
you may omit any question that you find objectionable. Please note that 
the survey procedures assure that no one will ever be able to -'.dentify your 
responses . 

Instructions for Booklet A 

Booklet A contains questions about your general and educational background, 
foreign language background and abilities, attitudes toward learning foreign 
languages, and your perceptions of and attitudes toward world issues and 
problems. You should be able to complete this booklet in about 30 minutes. 

Instructions for Booklet B 

'Booklet B contains multiple-choice questions covering world issues and 
problems. A note at the beginning of the booklet explains that you must 
pace your work in order to consider each question in the time available. 
You should be able to complete Booklet B in about 90 minutes. 

Survey Completion 

When you have completed both of the survey booklets, please place them 
in the envelope and seal it. Return the sealed envelope to your Campus 
Coordinator and you will receive the six-dollar payment promised you for 
your participation in this survey. 

Thank you~for~your cooperation. 
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Appendix £ 

Participating Colleges and Universities 

(including pretest) 



Adirondack Community College 

Appalachian Bible College 

Appalachian State University 

Arkansas Tech University 

Austin, Stephen F., State University 

Ball State University 

Bs/ Path Junior College 

Btcklcy College 

Belleville Area College 

Bcntley College 

Bergen Community College 

llethany College 

Bradl e y University 



Brown University 
Cilifornia-Los Angeles, University of 
Gdifornia-Rivcrsidc, University of 
California State University— Fresno — - 

California State University— Hayward 
California State University— Northridge . „ 
California Sutc University— Sacramento - 
Gxroll College 

G.ntral Piedmont Community College 
Central Washington University 

City University of New York Borough of Manhattan Com- 
munity College 
City University of New York Bronx Community College 
City University ofNcw York Hunter College 
City University of New York Kingsborough Community 
College 

City University of New York Queensborough Community 
College 

Central Washington-University 

^Charleston, College of * 

City Colleges of Chicago Kennedy-King College 

City Colleges of Chicago Malcolm X College 

City College of San Francisco 

Clarion State College Venango Campus 

Clarkson College of Technology 

Cleveland Institute of Music 

Colorado At Boulder, University of 

Colorado Sutc University 

Columbia Basin Community College 

Concordia College At Moorhcad 

Connecticut, University of 

Coppin Sutc College 

County College of Morris 

Cumberland College of Tennessee 

Dayton, University of 

Daytona Beach Community College 

Dc Paul University 

Delta State University 

Denver North Campus, Community College of 
Denver, University of 
Detroit, University of 
Duke University 
Dutchess Community College 
East Carolina University 
^East-Tc^ncsscc Sutc University 



East Texas Sute University 
El Camino College 
El Centro College 
Emporia Sutc University 
Faith Baptist Bible College 
Fclician College (NJ) 
Florida Institute of Technology 
Florida Sute University 
Florida, University of 
Fort Wayne Bible College 
Georgetown University 
Glassboro State College 
-GrccnficlcLCommunify College- 



Gulf£oast Bible College 
Hawaii Kapiolani Community College, University of 
Haywood Technical Institute 
Hinds Junior College 
Holy Cross, College of the 
Holyoke Community College 
Hood College 

Hudson Valley Community College 
Illinois Urbana Campus, University of 
Illinois Valley Community-College 
Indiana University Bloomington 
Iowa Wcsleyan College 
JerecyXity'SuTeXbllegc " - - ; 
Kalamazoo Valley Community College 
Kent Sutc University Main Campus 
Kirkwood Community College 
Lakeland College 
Lane Community College 
Lehigh University 
Lincoln University (MO) 
Lipscomb, David, College 
Livingston University 
Loma Linda University 
Los Angeles Pierce College 
Los Angeles Valley College 
Macomb County Community College 
v Marist College 
Mars Hill College 

Massachusetts Amherst Campus, University of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Memphis Sute University 
Merced College 

Miami-Dade Community College 

Mid Plains Community College 

Minnesota of Minneapolis St. Paul, University of 

Mississippi State University 

Mohawk Valley Community College 

Monroe Community College 

Montclair State College 

Moorhcad Sutc University 

Moravian College 

Mount Hood Community College 

Mount Mary College 

Mount San Antonio College 

Mount Senario College 
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Murray State University 

Nassau Community College 

Nebraska-Lincoln, University of 

New Hampshire College 

New Mexico State University Main Campus 

North Alabama, University of 

North Carolina At Chapel Hill, University of 

North Dakota Main Campus, University of 

Northwestern State University of Louisiana 

Orange Coast College 

Oregon State University 

Ouachita Baptist College 

Pacific Union College ^ 

Pan American University 

Parkland College 

Pasadena City College 

Payne. Howard, University 

Pennsylvania State University Main Campus 

Philadelphia. Community College of 

Pittsburgh Main Campus, University of 

Reed College 

FJndc Island Junior College 
I'hodc Island. University of 
Ricks College 

Rochester Institute of Technology— Eisenhower College 

Rockingham Community College 

Rockland Community College 

Rogue Community College 

Roosevelt University 

San Francisco Art Institute 

San Jose State University 

-Santa MonjcaXglLcgc 

Sauk Valley College 
Sequoias. College of the 
South Florida. University of 
Southeastern Community College (NQ 



Southeastern Oklahoma State University 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondalc 

Southern Union State Junior College 

Southern University in New Orleans 

Southwestern Louisiana. University of r 

Southwestern at Memphis 

State Fair Community College 

State Technical Institute at Memphis 

State University of New York Agricultural and Technical 

College at Farmingdalc 
State University of New York at Albany 
State Univctfity of New York at Buffalo 
State University of New York at Gcnc&o 
State University of New York at New Paltz 
Sullivan County Community College 
Tennessee at Martin, University of 
Texas A & M University Main Campus 
Texas Southern University 
Texas Tech University 
Thornton Community College 
Trenton State College 
Tri-County Technical College 
Trinity College (CT) 
Trinity University 
Utah. University of 
Victoria College 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Washington State University 

Waynesburg College 

West Valley College 

West Virginia State College 

-Western-Nevada Community College 

Wisconsin— Madison, University of 
Wisconsin— Oshkosh, University of 
Wisconsin— Stout, University of 
Yale University 
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Order Form 



To order other volumes in the Council on Learning's Education and the 
World View series, fill in below and mail to Change Magazine Press, 271 
North Avenue, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10801. (Add $1 for order without ac- 
companying payment.) 



The Role of the Scholarly Disciplines 

This booh focuses on the potential role of the disciplines in encouraging enlarged international 
dimensions in the undergraduate curriculum, it also provides useful insights into campus initi- 
atives and effective cumcular approaches, 44 pages $4 95 

The World in the Curriculum: CurricuUr Strategies for the 
21st Century 

Written by Humphrey Tonkin and Jane Edwards of the University of Pennsylvania, this vol- 
ume considers concrete, feasible recommendati6ns for strengthening the international per- 
spective of tne undergraduate curriculum at academic institutions, it provides a guide to 
meaningful cumcular change for top administrators and faculty. Approximately 256 
PQ36S ' - $6.95 

Education for a Global! Century: Issues and Some Solutions 

A reference handbook for faculty and administrators who wish to start or strengthen language 
and international programs, this contains descriptions of 62 exemplar? programs, definitions 
of minimal competencies in students' international awareness and knowledge, and recom- 
mendations of the project's national task force 168pages " $7.95 

Education and the World View 

A book edition of Change's special issue on Education and the World View for use by trust- 
ees, faculty, and administrators; tt also^contajns proceedings of a national conference that 
considered the implications of educational ethnocentnsm and action to encouraqe chanqe 
90pages. $6 f 95 

What College Students Know About Their World 

Overview of an important new national assessment of American freshmen and seniors con- 
ducted by the Educational Testing Service, that covers the .strengths and weaknesses of 
American college students' global understanding, an aid to faculty and program directors, it 
pinpoints areas for improving international content. 48pages $5 95 



indicate here 
number of each 



Change Magazine Press 
271 North Avenue 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 10801 

Please ship the following volumes to the address indicated below, with number of copies 
desired on each. Our payment is enclosed or please add $1 for this order and bill. 



name (and Institution) 
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city t state* zip 
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1980 Census of 
Population and Housing 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE • Bureau of the Census 



Tentative Publication and Computer Tape Program 



The results of the 1980 census will be relea c ed as soon as they 
arc tabulated and assembled. Three major media will be utilized: 
(1) printed reports, (2) magnetic computer tapes, and (3) micro- 
fiche. 

Announcement and order forms for these materials will be avail- 
able from the Subscriber Services Section (Publications), Bureau 
of the Census; the Census Bureau Regional Offices; the US. 
Department of Commerce District Offices, and State Data Cen- 
ters. After publication, census reports are oft file in many libraries 
and also will be available for examination at any Commerce 
District Office or Census Regional Office. 

In this leaflet, the publication program is described in three 
(sections: (1) joint population and housing census reports, (2) 
population census reports, and (3) housing census reports. It 
should be noted that a number of the population reports will 
contain some housing data and a number of housii,g reports 



seine population data. Also, note that the term "place 0 refers 
to incorporated places and census-designated (or "unincor- 
porated") places, as well as to towns/townships in 1 1 specified 
States (namely, the 6 New England States, the 3 mid-Atlantic 
States, |lichigan, and Wisconsin). 

Following the description of the publication program arc 
sections on the computer tape program, microfiche, certain 
additional information on the 1980 census data, and the 100- 
percent and sample subject items included in the 1980 census. 

Inquiries concerning any phase of the data dissemination pro- 
gram of the 1980 census may be addressed to the Director, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 20233. The content 
and timing of tue program outlined in this leaflet arc subject 
to change. Revised versions of this leaflet will be issued as 
necessary. 



Series PHC(P) 
To be issued: 
Aug.-Oct. 1980 



Scries PI1C{V) 
To be issued: 
Nov. 1980- 
Feb. 1981 



Series PMC(l) 
To be issued: 
Jan.- July 1981 



ERLC 



Printed Reports 
Joint Population and Housing Census Reports 

Preliminary 

One scries will be issued baicd on preliminary population and housing unit counts as compiled in 
the census field offices. These figures will be superseded by those in the advance and final repo.ts. 

Preliminary Population and Housing Unit Counts. One report for each State, District of Coluni* 
bia, and Puerto Rico and other outlying areas, showing preliminary population and housing unit 
counts for the State, counties, county subdivisions, incorporated places, standard metropolitan 
statistical areas (SMSA's) as designated prior to the census, and congressional "districts (CD's). 
The ser^s will include a U.S. summary report. 

Advance 

One series will be issued presenting final population and houfing unit counts prior to their pub- 
lication in final reports. 

Final Population and Housing Unit Counts. This series will have a report for each State, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and other outlying areas, and the United States. Official 
population and housing unit counts will be presented for the State, counties, county subdivisions, 
incorporated places, census designated places, SMSA's. and congressional districts. 

Final 

Block Statistics. One report tor each SMSA showing data for individual blocks on selected 100- 
percent housing and population subjects. The series will also include a report for each State 
presenting block statistics for cities of 10,000 or more outside SMSA's iyid for the communities 
oi^side SMSA's wluch have contracted with the Census Bureau to provide block statistics from 

the 1 980 census. , _ 
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SeriesPHC(2) 
To be issued: 
Sept. 1981 - 
Apr. 1982 



Series PHC(3) 
To be issued: . 
Sept. 1981- 
Apr. 1982 



Census Tracts. One report for each SMSAand.pnc for the traded balance of each State, showing 
data for' most of the population and housing subjects included in the 1980 census. Some tables 
will be based on the 100-percent tabulations, others on the sample tabulations. The 100-pcrccnt 
data which will be prepared first, will be made available at the cost of reproduction as they arc 
completed. Statistics will be presented for SMSA's, central cities, places of 10,000" or more in- 
habitants by census tracts. 

Summary Characteristics for Governmental Units. One report for each State and the District of, 
Columbia showing selected population and housing data for each SMSA and the 39,000 general- 
purpose local governments in the United States. Sonic tables will he based on the 100-percent 
tabulations, others on the sample tabulations, l or each State, the lormei will be prepared several 
months prior to publication of tl$,full report. Copies of these data will be purchasable at the 
cost of reproduction as they are completed, beginning around November 1980: 



Series PC(I)-A 
To be issued: 
Dec. 1980- 
Apr. 1981 

Series PC(1)-B 
To be issued: 
Fcb.-Aug. 1981 



Senes PCC I )-C 
To be issued: 
Sept. 1981- 
Apr. 1982 

Series PC(I)-I) 
To be issued. 
Dec. 1981- 
Scpt. 1982 

Scries PC(2) 
To be issued : 
1982 



Population Census Reports 
* Final 

Volume L Characteristics of the Population. This volume will consist of separate reports for the 
United States, each of the 50 States, the District of Columbia. Puerto Rico, Guam, Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, and the Trust Tcrntory of the Pacific Islands. For each of these 57 areas, the 
data will first be issued in four separate paper-bound chapters designated as A, B,C. and D. The 
four chapters will then be assembled and issued in hard-cover, parts 1-57. These parts will be 
issued in 1982. The 57 chapters ft will be assembled and issued (in mid- 1981 ) ui a hard-cover 
edition, designated as Part A. (For the outlying areas other than Puerto Rico, all the data'on 
characteristics of the population will be included in chapter B.) 

^Number of Inhabitants. Final official population counts will be presented for States, counties, 
standard consolidated statistical areas (SCSA's), SMSA's. urbanized areas, county subdivisions, 
incorporated places, and census designated places. 

General Population Characteristics. Statistics on age, sex. race. Spanish origin, mutual status 
and household relationship will be presented for States, counties, SCSA's. SMSA s. urbanized 
areas, county subdivisions, places of I Wor more inhabitants, Indian reservations.^ Alaskan 
native villages. 

General Social and Economic Characteristics. These reports will focus on the population subjects 
collected on a sample basis, fcaeh subject will be shown for some or all of the following areas: 
States, counties, SCSA's. SMSA's, urbanized areas, places of 2.500 or more inhabitants. Indian 
reservations, and Alaskan native villages. 

Detailed Population Characteristics, 'lhcsc reports will cover most ot the population subjects 
collected on a sample basis, presenting the data in considerable detail classified by -age. race, 
and other characteristics. Each subject will be shown tor the State and large SMSA s. Some sub* 
jects will also^c shown for central cities of large SMSA s. 

Volume 11 Subject Reports. Each report in this volume will concentrate on a particular subject. 
Detailed <amplc information and cross-relationships will generally he provided on a national and/ 
or reciona! level in a few reports, data for States, large cities. SMSA's. or Indian reservations will 
also be shown Sonic of the characteristics to be covered arc national origin, race. Spanish origin, 
type of residence, fertility, families, marital status, migration, education, employment, occupa- 
tion . industry, income, and poverty status. 



Housing Census Reports 

Volume 1 Characteristic of Housing Units. This volume will consist of separate reports Tor the 
United States, each of the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam. Virgin Islands. 
American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. For each of these 57 areas the 
\ data will first be issued in two separate paper-hound chapters, designated as A and B The two 

chapters will then be assembled and issued in hard-cover, parts 1-57. These parts will mostly be 
' issued in the fall of 1982. (For the outlying areas other than Puerto Rico, all the housing data 
will be included \n chapter AJ 

Scnes HCOM General Housing Characteristics. Statistics on 100-perccnt housing subjects wiil be presented for 
To be issued: States, counties SCSA's, SMSA's, urbanized areas, county subdivisions, phces of 1 .000 or more 

Fcb.-Ai"\. 1981 inhabitants. Indian reservations, and Alaskan native villages. 
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SencsHC(l>B 
To be issued: 
Sept. 1981* 
Apr. 1982 

Series HC(2^ 
To be issued: 
Dec. 1981- 
Sept, 1982 

Scries HC(3) 
To be issued: 
1982 



Series HC(4) 
To be issued: 
"1982 

Series HC(5) 
To be issued: 
1982 



Detailed Housing Characteristics. These reports will focus on the housing subjects collected on a 
sample basis. Data will be shown for some or all of the following areas: States, counties, SCSA's, 
SMSA's, urbanized areas, places of 2,50^ or more inhabitants. Indian reservations, and" Alaskan 
native villages. X 

Volume II, Metropolitan 'Housing Charpcterisiics. These reports will cover most of the 1980 
census housing subjects in considcrablc^etail and cross-classification. There will be one report 
for each SMSA, presenting data for the SMSA and its component large cities*, as well as a report * 
for each State. 1 

Volume III. Subject Reports. Each rcport-in this volume will concentrate on a particular subject. 
Detailed information and cross-classificafion will generally be provided on a national and/or 
regional level. Among the subjects unde/ Consideration are housing characteristics by household 
composition, housing of senior. 'cHfzcns, , space utilization and structural characteristics of the 
housing inventory, mover households, mobile homes, housing of selected racial groups, etc. 

Volume IV, Components of Inventory-Change. A series of reports for the United States based on 
a sample survey to be conducted in the fall of 1980. Subject content will be similar to' that of 
1970 Housing Census Volume IV. 

Volume V. Residential Finance. A national report based on a sample survey to be conducted 
in the fall of 1980. Subject content will be similar to that of 1970 Mousing Census Volume V. 



Computer Tapes 



The major portion oi the results of the 1980 census will be pro- 
vided in a set of five summary tape files (STF's) or tabulation 
counts. To help meet the needs of census users, these STF s 
arc being designed to provide data with "much greater subject 
and geographic detail than it is feasible or desirable to publish 
ui printed reports. The data so tabulated will be available -sub- 
ject to the suppression of certain detail where necessary to pro- 
tect confidentiality on magnetic computer tape, printouts, 
and microform, at the cost of preparing the copy. (As the 
balance of, the data dissemination program is developed, addi- 
tional computer tapes may.be made available.) 

The first two STF's will relate to the subicct items collected on 



a 100-percent basis in the ccnsusrSTF 3. STF 4, and STF 5 
will relate to the subject items collected on a sample basis in 
the census, an<J will also generally include sample data on the 
100-percent items for purposes of cross-classification. The 
respective sets of subject items arc listed on page 5 of this 
leaflet. 

All of the STF's will be arranged su that the tapes far individual 
States can be purchased separately. The anticipated cost per reel, 
at this time, is approximately S80 (tape included). Once again, 
please note that the release dates for the 1980 Summary Tape 
Files arc tentative and subject to change. 



Summary Tape Hies 

To be available . STF 1 approximately 300 categories of 100-pcfcent population and housing data for blocks and 
Nov. 1980- block gioups (BC's) in blocked areas, and enumeration districts (IiD's) in unblocked areas, census 

July | oh i tracts, places, county subdivisions, counties, congressional districts, SMS A's, and States. 

Source of the PHC(V), PMC(l), a part of tiie PHC(3), and PC(I)A reports. 

lo be available STF 2 currently in the design stage." provide more detailed 100-percent population and 
Jan.-Aug. 1981 housing data for census tracts, Indian k >ervations, Alaskan native villages, places of 1,000 or 
more inhabitants, county subdivisions, counties urbanized areas, SMSA's, SCSA's, and States. 
Source of the PC< I )-B, HC( I )-A, and a part of the PHC(2) reports. 

lobe available STF 3 currently in the planning stage, will provide sample population and housing data for 
Sept. 1981 • LD's/BG's. census tracts, county subdivisions, places, counties. States, and 5-digit ZIP code areas. 

A pr ji)x2 -Source of a part of the PHC(3) report. « 

Fo be available. STF 4 currently in the design stage, will provide more detailed saniple^pulation and housing 
Sept. 1981- data fbr census tracts, Indian reservations, Alaskan native villages, places of 2,500 or more in- 

Apr 1 98^ habitants, county subdivisions, counties, urbanized areas, SMSA's, SCSA's, and States. 

Source of the PC#TVC, HC(!)-B, and a part of the PHC(2) reports. 

fo be available. STF 5 - currently in the planning stage, will provide Tughly detailed tabulations and cross-classifi- 
Apr. 1982- cations for States, SMSA's, and large cities and counties. 

Sept. 1982 Source of the PC(I>D and HC(2) reports. 
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To be available* 
Nov. 1080- 
•\pr. 1981 



To be available; 
Nov. 1980- 
Apr. 1981 

To be available. 
July 1980 ' / 

To be available. 
May- Aug. 1982 



Other 19S0 Census Computer Tape Hies 

Special Population Summary Prepared in Accordance with Public Law 94-171 contains counts 
for total population, major race groups, and Spanish/Hispanic origin. Data will be provided for 
blocks, kD's/BG's. census tracts, election precincts (where applicable), places, county subdi- 
visions, counties, and States. 
Used for legislative reapportionmcnt/rcdistncting purposes. 

Master Area Reference Files (MARF) contains numeric codes and names (where appropriate) of 
geograpliic areas, and selected population and housing counts. * 
-For use in conjunction with the summary tape files. 

GBF/DIME Files- computerized versions of the Metropolitan Map Scries, which generally covers 
the urbanized portions of SMS A 's. 

-Used to-assign census geographic codes to addresses (geocoding). 

Public-Use Sample -samples of census records containing questionnaire responses for a repre- 
sentative sample of households. No names or addresses will appear in the sample, and the geo- 
graphic areas identified will be sufficiently large to avoid disclosure. 



Microfiche 

The ivhO printed reports will also be available- on miuofiche. 
Thc're arc several other proposals regarding unpublished data 
being considered by thd Bureau at this time. When a final de- 
cision is made concerning the l l J80 microfiche program, it will 
be described in detail in later editions of this leaflet. 

Additional Information 

Several of thf publication scnes and summary tape files will in- 
clude separate distributions for Blacks, American Indians. 
Asian and Pacific Islanders, and for persons of Spanish ongm. 
These data will appear in the PC( 1 )-B,C, and 1) reports, I1C( I VA 
and B reports. J ICC) reports, and PHC(2) reports, and in the 
summary tape Tiles. 

Priority in processing of the results of the 1980 census will be 
given to the official population counts needed for apportion- 
ment, legislative rcdisiric'jng, and other purposes. The first 
population figures to be issued will be the preliminary summa- 
tions made in the Held offices which will be released locally 
and then reproduced in the PI1C(IM reports. Starting in Novem- 



bei 19X0, the official figures will become available, a State at 
a time, m the P1IC(V) and PC(!)-A reports and on STF I tapes. 
The law requires that the Census Bureau transmit to the Presi- 
dent by January 1 , 1981 . the official State totals and the new 
apportionment of Representatives among the several States. 
The law also requires that the tape files of the Special Popula- 
tion Summary Prepared in Accordance with Public Law 94-171 
be issued by April I, 1981. 

By July 1981. the last of the State STF I (apes will become 
available and by April 1981, the last of the State PC(|>A 
reports will be issued. The order of processing the States during 
this period is determined by such considerations as date of com- 
pletion of the field work. si?c of State, and complexity of tab- 
ulation. The STF I will yield official counts for political areas 
iccognizcd. by the Census Bureau. Official population coui^fer 
city blocks will become available in the PI If (I) reports alWle 
STF I tapes. 

To use the computer tape information for enumeration districts, 
block groups, trac-s. and blocks, it is necessary to have the maps 
which provide the necessary geographic information. These 
maps will be available for purchase from the Census Bureau. 
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Subject Items Included in the 1980 Census 



100-Percent Items 



Population 

Household relationship 

Sex 

Race 

Age 

Marital status 

Spanish/Hispanic origin or descent 



Housing 

Number of units at address 
Access to unit 

Complete plumbing favilifies 
Number of rooms 

Tenure (whether unit is owned or rented) 
, Condominium identification 
Value of home (owner-occjpicd units and 

condominiums) 
Contract rent<renter-occupicd units) 
Vacant for renU for sale, etc.; and 

duration of vacancy 



Sample Items 0 



Population 

School enrollment 

Educational attainment 

State or foreign country of birth 

Citizenship and year of immigration 

Current language and English proficiency 

Ancestry 

Place of residence five years ago 
Activity five years ago ' 
Veteran status and period of service \ 
Presence of disability or handicap 
Children ever bom 

Marital history ' , 

Employment status last week 
Hours worked last Week 
lace of work f. 

ivcl time to work 
Mdans*of transportation to work ( 
Niinber of persons in carpooi 
Year last worked 
Industry 
Occtmatiqn 
Type Af employmen t 
Numbirofweek^workedin 1979 
U$ual Hours worked per week in 1979 
Numb/r of weeks looking for work in 1979 
Amount of income in 1979 by source 



Housing 

Type of unit and unite in structure 
Stories in building and presence of 
elevator 

Year built ■> 
Year moved into this house 
Acreage and crop sales 
Source of water 
Sewage disposal 
Heating equipment 
Fuels used for hoirsc heating, water 
, heating, and cooking 
Costs of utilities and fuels 
Complete kitchen facilities 
Numier of bedrooms 
Numbsr of bathrooms 
Telephone 
Air conditioning 
Number of automobiles 
Number of light trucks and vans 
Homeowner shelter costs for mortgage, 
real estate taxes, and hazard insurance 



•For most areas of the country in 1980. one out. of every six .housing units or house- 
holds will receivv the sample form. Areas estimated to contain 2,500 or fewer persons 
in 1980 will have ? 3-ouW-cvery-6 sampling rateT which is required in order to obtain 
reliable staiistics needed for participation in certain Federal programs. 
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_ APPENDIX II,, 



Appendix II includes the following items: 



1. Projected Employment by Industry: Dade, Broward, 

and Palm Beach Counties, 1990. 

2. Labor Market Trends Newsletters for the Miami, Ft. 

Lauderdale-Hollywood, and West Palm Beach-Boca 
Raton SMSA f s, January 1981. 

3. State and Metropolitan Area Unemployment , Bureau of 

Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, January 
1981. 

4. Labor Force Summary , Division of Employment Security, 

Florida Department of Labor and Employment Security 
January 1981. 

A. ** 

5. Sample pages, Health Services (excluding Hospitals), 

from Occupational Employment in Non-Manufacturing 
Industries in Florida , 1978. 

6. Bureau of Labor Statistics, periodicals, handbooks/ 

and bulletins. Also information on how to order 
these. 
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Projected Employment by Industry: 

Dade, Broward, and Palm, Beach Counties/ 1990. 

i 





Totals 


Dade 


Broward 


Palm Beach 


Total 1 


,757,217 


1,002,675 


475,108 


279,434 


Agriculture/ 
Forksiry, 
Fisheries 


15/867 


6,344 


3,750 


5,773 


Mining 


775 


482 


200 


93 


Construction *■ 


112,583 


49,381 


38,421 


24,781 


Manufacturing 


,208 615 


127,055 


50,407 


31,153 


Transportation 
and Public 
Utilities 


110,659 


81,346 


20,369 


8,944 


Wholesale Trade 


100,127 


70,926 


20,016 


9,185 


Retail Trade 


348,031 


177,301 


112,941 


5^/789 N * 


Finance/ 
Insurance & 
Real Estate 


150,596 


82,642 


44,068 


23,886 


Services 


485,345 


280,134 


128,410 


76,801 


Government 


207,246 


120,514 


52,745 


33,987 


Farm 

0 


17,371 


6,549 


3,780 


7,042 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Projection of Economic 
Activity 'in the Ute. (Washington, d'-C: Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, Computer Tapes, released 1981). 
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LABOR MARKET INDICATORS 



January 1981 


(12-month Averages) 


Letter No. 419 


MIAMI SMSA 


Year Ending 
December 1980 


Year Ending 
December 1979 


Percent 
Change 


*?ivilian Labor Force 
*Smployn» ( ant 
Unemployment 
*Unemploynent Rate 
* Nonagricultural Wage and 
Salary Employment 
Unemployment Compensation 
Initial Claims 
Insured Unenployrr.cn L 


730,800 
668,000 
42,800 
5.9 

716,900 

5,200 
12,600 


714,500 
• 672,400 
42,100 
5.9 

699,500 

5,400 
11,200 


+ 2.3 
+ 2.3 
+ 1.7 

XXX 

+ 2.5 

- 3.7 
+12.5 


*Ad justed to the monthly resul 


ts of the Current Population Survcv (CPS). 



EM PLOYMENT CONTINUES TO RISE : Twelve-month average labor market data for the Miami SMSA 
continue to show an upward trend in employment. The rise in employment from the year 
ending December 1979 to the year ending December 1980 was 2.3 percent, while the civilian 
labor force also increased 2.3 percent. On the negative side, unemployment increased 1.7 
percent and insured unemployment rose by 12.5 percent between the two periods. 

K0MFARM EMPLOYMENT RISES OVER THE MONTH: Employment in Miami SMSA nonfarm establishments 
increased 4,400 from November to December 1980. The rise in employment is expected at this 
time of the year due to the arrival of winter touri ts and to the Increase in retail sales 
for the holiday season. Each of the major industry divisions, with the exception of services 
and government, had increased employment for the month of December. 

The wholesale and retail trade division exhibited the largest increase In employment over the 
month The increase of 3,000 in this division represents 68 percent of the total monthly In- 
Tease of all nonfat* establishments. Retail trade accounted for a major part of the increase 
(+2 500 jobs). This December job gain, in addition to the November gain of 400 jobs, indi- 
cate- that emplovers were expecting the tourist season to remain strong. All other mijor 
divisions showed' either minor gains or losses in employment from November to Decemb 



December 1980 


CIVILIAN 
UBOR FORCE 


EMPLOYMENT 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATE 


FLORIDA 


3,967,400 


3,768,000 


199,400 


5.0 


* Miami SMSA 
(Dade County) 


736,959 


698,742 


38,217 


5.2 



Because of problems in the seasonal employment patterns of Florida's 
monthly labor force data, caution should be exercised in using these 
data for short-term economic analysis. These data are not seasonally 
adjusted and are primarily for use in allocation of money under various 



federal programs, including CETA. 
*Daca are adjusted to monthly results of the Current Population Survey 





January 1981 



LABOR MARKET INDICATORS 
(12-month Averages) 



Letter No. 354 



Ft. Lauderdale-Hollyvood SMSA 


Year Ending 
December 1980 


Year Ending 
December 1979 


1'orcont 
Ciur . e 


^Civilian Labor Force 


411,300 


404,300 


+ 1.7 


*Employnent 


392,100 


382,700 


+ 2.5 


*Unercployrocnt 


19,200 


21,600 


-11.1 


^Unemployment Rate 


4.7 




XXX 


Monagri cultural Wage and 








Salary Employment 


332,400 


323,900 


+ 2.6 


Unemployment compensation 








Initinl Claims 


2,500 


2,700 


- 7.4 


Insured ljnemployir.cn c 


5,900 


6,000 


- 1.7 



♦Adjusted to tac\monchly results cn the Current Population Survey (CPS). 

LABOR MARKET INDICATORS : The 12-month averages for the year ending December 1980 
reflect an improved status in comparison to the same period last year. Both the 
civilian labor force and employment showed slight gains. The unemployment decrease 
of 11.1 percent kef>t the average unemployment rate under 5.0 percent. 

Both unemployment compensation initial claims and insured unemployment declined 
between these periods , These indicators reflect a favorable economic climate 
for the area. 0 

NONFARM EMPLOYMENT : Total nonagricultural wage and salarv employment increased bv 
4,200 Jobs between November and December 1980. Most of the gain occurred in the 
wholesale and retail trade industry division (+2,000) and in the services and mining 
industry division (J-l^OO). The construction industry also reported a strong 
increase of 700 jobs during this period. The remaining major industry divisions 
revealed little or no changes. Eating and drinking places (in the wholesale and 
retail trade industry division) and amusement and recreation services (in the 
services and mining industry division) experienced the greatest increases within 
those major industry divisions. These industries a^o expected to show employment 
growth during the first quarter of 1981, traditionally the height of the tourist 
season. 



December 1980 


CIVILIAN 
LABOR FORCE 


EMPLOYMENT 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


l*N EMPLOYMENT 
RATE 


FLORIDA 


3,967,400 


3,768,000 


199,400 


5.0 


*Ft. Lauderdale-Hollywood SMSA 
(Broward County) 


414,045 


398,109 


15,936 


3.8 



Because of problems in the seasonal employment patterns of Florida's monthly Ldbor torco 
\ data, caution^ shoulu be exercised in using these data for s t iort-term economic analvsU. 
'These data are not seasonally adjusted and are primarily for use in allocation o: -r\one\ 

under various federal programs, including CETA. 
; *Data are adjusted to monthly results of the Current Population Survey vCPS) - 
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1981 



LABOR MARKET INDICATORS 
(12-raonth Averages) 



West Palm Beach-Boca Raton 
SMSA 



Letter No. 347 



Tear Ending 
December 1980 



232,500 
218,800 
13,700 
5.9 



204,200 

1,700 
4,000 



Year Ending 
December 1979 



222,500 
208,200 
14,300 
6.4 



193,700 

1,700 
3,600 



Percent 
Changj 



4.5 
5.1 
4.2 

XXX 



+ 5.4 
0 

+11.1 



♦Civilian Labor Force 
* Employment 
♦Unemployment 
♦Unemployment Rate 
Nonagricultural Mage and 

Salary Employment 
Unemployment Compensation 
Initial Claims 

Insured Unemployment 

'Adjusted to the monthly results of the Current Population Survev (CPS). 

average EMPLOYMENT UP 12.1 PERCENT : From December 1979 to December 1980, twelve-month 
aW S e^loyLnt increased 5.1 percent in Palm Beach County Average unemploy- 
ment decided H percent. These changes resulted in a 4.5 percent increase in the 
!!!«e! civilian labor force and a decline in the average unemployment rate from 6.4 
average civilian labor iorce averag€ civilian labor force for the state increased 

percent, resulting in a slight decline of the 

unemployment rate from -6.0 to 5.9 percent. 



December 1980 


CIVILIAN 
LABOR FORCE 


EMPLOYMENT 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATE 


FLORIDA 


3,967,400 


3,768,000 


199,400 


5.0 


♦West Palm Beach-Boca Raton SMSA 
(Palm Beach County) 


244,941 


233,323 

. . _ C 151 


11,618 


4.7 

m \ ahnr force 



Because of P««~ ^ «EE "» ^3* m M te economic analyais. 

£e.e r.Ca«etf.,/so"riy justed ana are P ri»arily i^lZ allocation of »o ne y 

SS r^'to ^ncnir-ric'o^c^u^enc Population Survey (CPS). 
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News 



United States- 
Department 
of Labor 




Bureau of Labor Statistics Washington, D.C. 20212 



OIDL PRESS HCtEASI RUHBEft: 81-47 



COHTACT: $yl»U •mall (202) 525-1002 

Wicherd ftoeea C202). 523-1024 TO* gELEASBt laaedlete 

Edno Blederetn (202) 523-1033 Monday. January 19, 1981 

Walter Laraon (202) 523-1208 

STATE AMD HETROROUTAR AREA OREHRLOTHERTt R0VEMRER 1980 
Uneaployaent rataa war a higher In Moveaber 1980 than In Rovaabar 1979 In 45 
of the 50 Stataa, about tha aeae suabtr aa In the preceding 4 nonthe. according to 
prellalnery aatlaataa releeeed today by tha lureeu of Labor Statlatlca of tha U.S. 
Deportneat of labor. Thlrty-al|ht ftataa had lneraaaaa of 1.0 percentage point or 

alao about tha tint naaber aa In tha preceding 2 aontha. flowever, tht 
nunber of Stataa with lneraaaaa of 2.0 percentage polnta or wore waa conelderahly 
below previous nontha-- 12 Stataa had aueh lneraaaaa In tha rata In Heveaber 
eonpertd with 17-19 during tha Au|uat to Oetobar period, end a hl|h of 23 Stataa tn 
July. Tha national uneaployaent rata (7.1 parcant not aaaaonally edjuated) roaa 
1.5 pareantaia polnta froa Rowtnber 1979 to Rovaabar 1980. 

Vuou 

Aa t« moat aontbt of 1980, tha Rorth Cantral Region had tha greeteat nunber 
of Stataa with large over-the-yeer unanpl oyaent rata lneraaaaa: tlx of tha 12 
Staeoa reporting lneraaaaa of 2.0 perctnttgt polnta or aora vara In thla region, 
lneraaaaa of thla aegnltude vara alto raportad In two utittrn Stataa (Idaho and 
Otaa). throo Soatharn Stataa (Kentucky, Obtahona, and Uttt Virginia), and Veraont 
In tha Rorthaaat. 

Declining eaplnyaent In tha eonatraetton lnduotry waa a factor In nearly all 
of tha Seetee with large ovar-tht-y eer uneaploynent rata lneraaaaa. Lower 
eaployaent lavala than a yaar aarllor In aotor vthlelt. aeehlnery, prlaary and 
fabrlcatad aetele, and other auto-related tnduatrlaa continued to affaet nott of 
the North Cantral Stataa. In Idaho, aaployaant daellnaa In lunbtr and wood 
products, t rada, and governaent wart a faetor. In Ueat Virginia and Kentucky, 
enployaant deereeaed throughout coat Industry aaetora. Including alnlng, durable 
gaoda ninef me tor 1 ng , and wholaaalt and ratatl trad a. In Vamont and Oklahoma* 
eentiustd labor forea anpanalon eoupled with a elowing of aaployaant growth ovar 
tha parlod contributed to tha rtaa In jablooanaaa. '* 
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flve Stataa had lowar unrip 1 oynan t rataa In Novenher 1980 than s yaar 
rarllar — Dataware, rlorlrfe, Hawaii, loulslans. and Hsssechuar t *e . Howrvtr. only 
In Delaware waa tha reduction aubiitantlal (-1.9 percentage polnta), reflecting 
lest yttr*t unuaually high rata because nf a large onr-aonth employment cutback In 
tr an aportatlon equlpnent aanufatturlng. 

Flva Stataa (Alabaaa. Alaaka, Michigan, Ohio, and Uttt Virginia) had un- 
anpl oyaant rataa of R.5 parcant nr aora In Roveaher I9R0 eo»pered with two Stataa 
(Alaaka and Dalawara) a yaar aarllar. In enntraet. only Rabraaka raportad an 
uneaployaent rate balow 4.5 percent In Rovaabar 1980, coup* red with 13 Stataa In 
Rovaabar 1979. (Sac nap*) o 
HotroPol ltan Araa a 

Uneaployaent rataa inereased hv l.o percentage point or anra fron Hovepber 
1979 to Rovaabar 1980 In II? nf tha 714 natropnlltan araaa, with lneraaaaa of at 
laaat 7.0 parcantage polnta In 62 araaa. However, thla rapraaanta an lnprovenent 
fron tha aunner whan 150 araaa had nvar-the-yaar lneraaaaa of 1.0 percentage 
polnta or aora and 85 areas hud lneraaaaa of at laaat 2.0 percentage point*.. 

Savan treat, all In the Industrial Rorth Cantral region, had unemployment 
rata Increases of at laast 5.0 percentage polnta-- f.ockford. Illinois; 8attle 
Creek, Ray City. Flint, Jeekenn. and Muekegon, Michigan: and Youngatwn. Ohio. In 
contraat. rate decreases of 1.0 percentage point or aora fron a yaar aarllar were 
raportad In aevan araaa. However, Eau Claire, Vleconeln. and Wilmington, 
Delaware, were tht only araaa where tha unenploynent rate fell Pore then 2.0 
parentage polnta. During poet aontha of 1980, the ratae In both araaa have been 
above t he correepo.nd lngyaar-aporatea.^ 

The nuaber of areas with relatively high uneaployaent continued to be 
conaldarably greater than a year ago-- 47 araea had rata* nf 8.5 percent or ■ort 
In Rovenher 1980, eoapared with 15 a yeer earlier. At the other end of the 
apeetrun, eonelderably fewer areas had relatively low unenploynent rataa (balow 
4.5 percent) In gnveaher 1 9R0 than a year befnre-- 20 araaa conpared with A? areea 
In Rovaabar 1979. 

Three Michigan areas had the highest unenploynent reta* In Novenber I9A0-. 
Flint and Muekegon (15.7 percent) and Bay City (14<4 percent). In contrast. 
Lafayette, Loulslene, and Lincoln, Mebree^ke, had the lowest rataa (3.5 percent), 
folloyad by Richmond, Virginia (3.A percent). 



Ubor fore« un«mploym«nt by 3t»tt tnd ••tottd metropolitan 



(Numtxrt in thom»nrt»l 



UfcM Nil 



SOV. 


OCT. 


NOV. 


1979 


1980 


1980P 




1,630.8 


1,649.5 


379.3 


387.2 


387.6 


137.6 


139.0 


139.1 


180.8 


178.8 


180.1 


120.2 


1 1 / . 0 


117.5 


S2.0 


32.6 


52.7 


177.1 


187.3 


183.7 


1 ,086.8 


1 , 147.2 


1 , 160.6 


664.9 


698.6 


706.9 


195. 5 


208 .8 


211.8 


959.0 


1,000.8 


973.7 


76. 5 


78.9 


78*2 


83.0 


84.6 


83.2 


185.9 


192.7 


189.6 


38.8 


39.6 


38.6 


1 1 ,091 .0 


11,245.4 


11,308.8 


1 ,084. 1 


1 ,099 .4 


1 , 124.0 


177. 1 


174.6 


179.3 


232*4 


260.9 




3,361.0 


3 ,640.0 


3,612.0 


131.3 


133.8 


133.8 


223 .1 


223.7 


229.7 


379.6 


388.8 


601.6 


467.3 


473 .2 


483.0 


126 . 7 


128.2 


127.8 


739 .0 


731.3 


765.1 


1 ,604.3 


1 ,592*9 


1 ,620.5 


723.0 


736.3 


745.0 


146. 1 


146*2 


147.5 


128 .9 


130.3 


129.9 


160.6 


168.0 


160.9 


123.6 


126.7 


127.2 


1 ,407.2 


1 ,488.4 


1,475.3 


839.0 


880.6 


879.4 


1 , 389. 1 


1 ,603. 1 


1 ,612.6 


193.3 


196.8 


197.9 


383.0 


388.7 


390.8 


73.4 


74.8 


74.7 


203.3 


209.3 


211.1 


120.4 


122.9 


122.4 


110.0 


107 .3 


108.3 


276.4 


2 7 9.1 


•) An k 


247 . 2 


243.3 


247.2 


319.3 


317.6 


318.6 


1 ,609.2 


1,640.9 


1 ,649.7 


3,736.2 


3,927.9 


3,978.0 


393.0 


405. 1 


413.0 


290.9 


303 . 1 


307*9 


708.2 


7 38 . ^ 


740.2 


302.7 


320. S 


321.7 


103.3 


110.2 


111.7 


376.3 


399.4 


607.3 


220.2 


233.2 


243.8 


2,349.8 


2,413.4 


2,391,9 


49 .4 


32.4 


51.9 


947.6 


957.5 


962.8 


121.2 


123.9 


123.3 


83.6 


84.6 


84.7 


97.1 


97. 3 


97.4 


83.9 


87.2 


86.8 



O C T . 
1980 



NOV . 
1979 



"0CT7- 
1980 



TtOY-: — 
1980? 



NOV . 
1979 



Mobil* . 



Tuoon 

ARKANSAS 

►Jk-SprmtdN* 

Fort Smith 1 

Ltttt Roc* -North Unit Rocfc 
R*t llwtf 



CALIFORNIA' . . . 

An***fn-S«ttt Ar*-G*tU* Gwt 

lokorafwfci 

fmno 

Lot Artftfft- lor* loot*' 

MpflHO , 

OiNrt-Sm Vtitoy-Vwtura .*. 
ftrvtmdt-Sm imn r dmo-Onurto 

Sacrtfrwnto 

Sttmof- S—rt t Monttftv 

SmO»HB 

Sin f ranowo-OthUnd 

SonJoto 

Somo B*rt>or »-S«nu Mm«-Lompoc 

Stnt* Roto 

— *■ Stockton . . 

COLORADO 

Otnvtf-SoukJtf 

CONNECTICUT 



Hjrtf ord 
Nfw •# it*A 

St* ml or d 
burv 

Of LAMA RE . ... 
WtJm»nftOA' . . 

0« STRICT OF COLUMMA 
W*#><nf«on SMSA 1 

FLORIOA* 

fort Uud*doio-M©trt*ood 
Jocfciom»H« 

M»*m» . . 

Oricndo 



T«mpo-St. Ptttffburo 

Wort FcKii •«oc*-8oco Ktton 



OtOROIA 
Aioony . 
Atttou 

Columbus' 
Mocon 



113.4 
24.2 
8.9 
13.0 
6.7 
2.8 

15.0 

54.9 
29.7 
8.5 

57.1 
3.1 
6.3 
7.5 
1.9 

632.2 

40.2 

17.2 

20** 
165.0 

14.2^ 



16.2 
36.3 
31.3 
10. 1 
42.7 
78.8 
34.0 
7.5 
8.0 
16.8 
8.1 

62.7 
33.4 

75.6 
9.9 

15.4 
3.7 

10.6 
4.3 
5.7 

25.3 
22.4 

22,8 
68.0 

719.8 
20.2 
15.9 
39.4 
17.0 
6.1 
30.8 
13.0 



116. 

3. 
41 , 
6. 
5. 



5.2 
5.0 



144*7 
36.9 
11.7 
13.5 
9*2 
4*0 

16.1 

8C<4 
42.4 
13.4 

73*5 
3.9 
8.2 

11.7 
2*7 

748 .1 
46*0 
13.2 
21*4 
264.0 
13.4 
16.1 
45.0 
32*9 
8.5 
49 .8 
85.7 
37*8 
7.8 
8.1 
14.4 
7*8 

94.2 
52*0 

90*2 
11.9 
18.6 
4.6 
13.2 
4.8 
6.9 

19.3 
16.4 

22.0 
67.4 

•268.4 
20.6 
18.2 
52.0 
20.9 
6.5 
36.7 
17.0 

153.2 
4.3 
52.9 
8.5 
6.3 
6.0 
6.1 



144.0 
37 * 
ll.i 
12.9 
9.1 
4.1 

16.9 

79.1 
42.4 
12.6 

71.8 
3.7 
7.6 

10.8 
2.7 

797.1 
46 .0 
15.8 
24*4 
292.0 
15.8 
17.5 
44*4 
36.1 
11.5 
50.4 
84.4 
35.7 
7.6 
8.9 
15*6 
8.4 

95.1 
52.8 

93*0 
11.9 
20*0 
4.2 
14.0 
4.6 
7.4 

20.2 
17.1 

23.8 
69.3 

217.5 
17.0 
16.8 
38.3 
17.3 
6.1 
30.5 
13.3 

149. 6 
4.1 
52.7 
8.4 
6.3 
6.0 
6.0 



6,9 
6.4 

6.5 
7.2 
5.6 
5*4 

8.5 

5.1 
4.5 
4*4 

6*0 
4. 1 
7.6 
4.0 
5.0 

5.7' 

3.7 

9.7 

8.3 

4.6 

10.8 
7.3 
6.3 
6.7 
8.0 
5*8 
4.9 
4.7 
5.1 
6.2 

10*5 
6.5 

M.5 

4.0 

4.8 

5.1 

4.0 

3.1" 

5.2 

3.5 

5.2 

'i.i 

9.1 

7.1 
4.2 

5.9 

5.1 
5.5 
'5,6 
5.6 
5.8 
5.3 
5.9 

5.0 
6.2 
4.3 
5.3 
6.8 
5.3 
5.8 



8.8 
10.1 
8.4 
7.6 
7.4 
7*6 

8.4 

7.0 
6*1 
6*4 

7.3 
4*9 
9.7 
6.1 
6.9 

6.7 
4.2 
7.4 
8.2 
7.3 
9*4 
7. 1 
7.6 
7.0 
4*4 
6.6 
5.4 
5.1 
5.3 
6.2 
8.1 
6. 

6.3 
5.9 

5.6 
6.1 
4.4 
6.1 
6.3 
3.9 
6.4 

i.i 

4*7 

6.9 
4. 1 

4.4 

5.1 
6.0 
7.0 
4.5 
5-9 
6.1 
7.2 

6.3 
8.1 
5.5 
6.9 

7.4 
6.2 
7.0 



Sm toocnotn «t «nd o* 
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Fl OPTTiA nFPAPTMFNT OF LABOR AND EMPI..OYMFNT SECURITY 
niVISION OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND ANA! YSl'S 

I ABOR FORCE SUMMARY 



-flON-fH rtftNUA R.' i?ni - 

RFUISEB 



RE I FASEIi 03/26 /SI 
TFS BENCHMARK 1980 



COUNTY 


1 ABOR 
FORCE 


FMPI OY- 
MENT 


UNFM- RATF 
PI OYMEMT 


COUNTY 

• 


i ABOR 
FORCF 


EMPI HY- 
MEN! 


UNFM- RATE 
PI OYMEN I 


ALACHUA 




63101 


2902 


4.4 


LAKE 


36629 


33123 


3506 


9: 6' 


BAKER 


5532 


5235 


297 


5,4 


I.EE 


77890 


72860 


5030 


6.5 


BAY 


35575 


31578 


3997 


11.2 


1 EON 


65501 


62916 


25R5 


3.9 


BRADFORD 


7161 


6782 


379 


5.3 


! EVY 


7173 


6562 


611 ' 


8.5 


BREVARD 


104129 


96095 


8034 


7,7 


! IBERTY 


1600 


1468 


132 


8.3 


BROWARD 


416659 


396920 


19739 


4 . 7 


MADISON 


5047 


4737 


310 


6.1 


CALHOUN 


4319 


3931 


388 


9.0 


MANATEE 


55871 


52636 


3235- 


5.8 


CHARLOTTE 


17099 


16126 


973 


5.7 


MARION 


44769 


41216 


3553 


7,9 


CITRUS 


19107 


17537 


1570 


R.2 


MARTIN 


23950 


22732 


1218 


5.1\ 


CLAY 


24650 


23635 


1015 


4.1 


MONROE 


20929 


19622 


1307 


6.2 


COLLIER 


32899 


29809 


3090 


9.4 


NASSAU 


13276 


12509 


767 


5.8 


COLUMBIA 


12606 


11713 


893 


7.1 


OKALOOSA 


36087 


33038 


3049 


8.4 


DADE 


710332 


662693 


47639 


6.7 


OKEECHOBEE 


8116 


7215 


901 


11.1 


DESOTO 


7099 


6594 


. 505 


7.1 


ORANGE 


218577 


205527 


13050 


6.0 


DIXIE 


2600 


2389 


211 


8.1 


OSCEOLA 


18088 


16821 


1267 


' 7.0 


DUVAL 


232381 


218669 


13712 


5.9 


PALM BEACH 


236334 


223071 


13263 


5.6 


ESCAMBIA 


86103 


81584 


4519 


5.2 


PASCO 


59075 


54053 


5022 


8.5 


FLAGl ER 


4855 


4524 


331 


6.8 


PINELLAS 


250374 


236243 


1.4131 


5,6 


FRANKLIN 


1858 


1660 


198 


10.7 


POLK 


128208 


116583 


1.1625 


9,1 


| GADSDEN 


13734 


12758 


976 


7.1 


PUTNAM 


16468 


14984 


1484 


9.0 


GILCHRIST 


2646 


2510 


136 


5 . 1 


ST. JOHNS 


17123 


15368 


1 




GLADES 


1504 


1365 


.139 


9.2 


ST. LUCIE 


32767 


29162 


3605 


11.0 


GULF 


3075 


2755 


320 


10.4 


SANTA ROSA 


19210 


18170 


1040 






CATC 




317 


6.2 


SARASOTA 


68431 


65101 


3330 


4.9 


HARDt E 


8721 


8173 


548 


6.3 


SEM7N0LE 


78998 


74331 


4667 


5,9 


HEN DP' Y 


8601 




743 


8.6 


Owl I i i.r\ 


9261 


8400 


861 


9,3 


HERNANDO 


13421 


12052 


1369 


10,2 


SUWANNEE 


6967 


6443 


524 


7.5 


HIGHLANDS 


18228 


16925 


1303 


7.1 


TAYLOR 


5326 


4780 


546 


10.3 


HILLSBORO 


288738 


272537 


16201 


5.6 


UNION 


3616 


3543 


73 


2.0 


HOLMES 


7499 


7001 


498 


6.6 


VOLUSIA 


92513 


86306 


6207 


6.7 


INDIAN RIV 


24598 


22190 


2408 


9.8 


WAKULLA 


4623 


4379 


244 


5.3 


JACKSON 


16139 


14815 


1324 


8.2 


WALTON 


7259 


6808 


451 


6.2 


JEFFERSON 


31R2 


3P03 


179 


5.6 


WASHINGTON 


5899 


5288 


611 


10.4 


J.AFAYETTE 

1 


917 


830 


87 


9.5 


















MUl T I COUNTY 


SMSA'S 












JACKSONVILLE 


292962 275416 


17546 


6.0 








ORLANDO 




315663 296679 


18984 


6.0 








PENSACOLA 




105313 99754 


5559 


5.3 








TALLAHASSEE 




70124 67295 


2829 


4.0 






• 


TAMPA-ST.PETE 


598187 562833 


35354 


-5.9 







STATE OF FLORIDA 38S3000 3636100 246900 6.4 



ERLC 



STATISTICAL NOTEZ 

rf'THf. PRIMARY USE OF THESE DA,TA IS FOR FEDERAL FUND ALLOCATIONS. CAUTION IS . 
URGED WHEN USING THESE DATA FOR SHORT-TERM ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, INDIVIDUAL 
COUNTY DATA FOR MULTI-COUNTY SMSA'S ARE DERIVED BY DISAGGREGATING EMPLOYMENT 
ACCORDING TO 1978 CENSUS POPULATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT PRIMARILY ACCORDING 
TO UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CLAIMS. 
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ERIC 



HEALTH SERVICES; EXCEPT ROSPITAIS 
SIC 80, EXCEPT 806 



This major group includes establishments primarily engaged in f uuvi-shi-ng- 
aedical, surgical, and other health service to persons. 

The following table lists the five specific occupation employing tho 
l;irg.'SC nusber of workers in this industry. 



Kan-. 


Occupational Title 


Estimated Employment 


% Distribution 


1 


Nurse Aide/Orderly 


12,930 


14.2% 


2 


Phyj, Ician/Surgeon 


7,750 


8.5 


3 


Nurse, Professional 


6,500 


7.3 


4 


Recept Lon,ist 


5,540 


6.1 


5 


Managers and Officers 


5,270. 


5.8 



Ew>lo\..e:it grew fror.. 108,100 in 1972 to 176,100 in 1978 within the State. 
ThK increase of 68,000 equnled an increase of 62.9 portent. Kdtionally, 
e:..j.lo-.r.eat increased froo 3,411,900 to 4,764,400 during this period. This 
i.u.rea.-e of 1,352,500 equaled an increase of only 39.6 percent. • 
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! 

ESTIMATED Ett? LOYMKNT 3Y GCCVPA71CN 

i 
\ 

Health Services 



SIC- 80 



■ 




RETiATIVE 


PERCENT 




ESTIMATED 


EPROR 


TOTAL 


OCCUPATION 


EMPLOYMENT 


(PSRCIMT) 


EMPLOYM.: 


TOT AT. ATT. OCCtlPATTONS 


91,370 


NA 


100.0% 


MANAGERS AND OFFICERS 


5,270 


6 


5.8 


PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS 


20^870 


NA 


22.3 


All Other Math & Life Scientists 


40 


NA 


To" 


Psychologist 


310 


13 


.3 


All Other Social Scientists 


0 


NA 


.0 


Accoiintants/Audi^rs 


300 


20 


.3 


Caseworker * 


860 


13 


.9 


Chiropractor 


90 


31 


.1 . 


Dentist 


1,990 


6 


2.2 


Dietitian/Nutritionist 


250 


17 


.3 


Nurse, Professional 


6,500 


6 


7.1 


Occupational Therapist 


130 


14 


.2 


Optometrist 


380 


21 


.4 


Physical Therapist 


760 


14 


.8 


Physician/Surgeon 


7,750 


6 


8.5 


Podiatrist 


110 


26 


.1 


Manual-Arts, Music/Recroa. Teacher 


220 


9 


. 2 


Speech rachologist/Audiologist 


230 


21 


.3 


All Other Professional Workers 


950 


::a 


1.1 


TFPHNTPAT. OPPTJPATTON^ 


15,800 


NA 
~ 


17. 3 




4,230 




5.4 


LPN 


3,940 


1 


4.3 


» / c i r* i ' q leei' c ^ .a f~ 
rii / oiLiaii o rto oio LaiiL 


490 


35 


.5 


3a/^ i r>l nrti p TPi^Vkm* n an 
nan xu x* x^ icuuiijll> iaii 


300 


13 


.9 


Dental Hygienisc 


2,170 


6 


2.4 


Medical Lab Technologist 


800 


16 


.9 


Microbiology Technologist 


50 


19 


.1 


Cy£o£i*ch\olo\jist 


90 


19 


.1 


Hj^ologic Technologist 


40 


32 


.0 


Medical Lab Assistants 


1,100 


13 


1.2 


r'KG Technician 


40 


13 


.0 


Diet »tic Technician 


100 


15 


.1 


3lood lur.k Technology Spec. 


420 


14 


.5 


Physical Therapy Assistant 


460 


18 


. 5 


All Other Medical/Dental Techno. /Tech. 


310 


UK 


. 1 


All Other /technicians 


60 


::a 


.1 


.*:£RVICS CCUPATXOSSS 


24,040 


NA 




Maid 


"2, 260 


7 




All Ofchor Janitors i mrtais, Clo.t.v&rs 


1,210 


NA 


1 ,5 


Kitchen il^lper 


2,040 


7 


?.2 


Cook/ Insti tution 


8*0 


8 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION 



Health" Services 
• SIC 80 



OCCUPATION 



ESTIMATED 
EMPLOYMENT 



RELATIVE 
ERROR 
(PERCENT) 



All Otho» Food Service Workers 

Ho.. 5 e keeper 

Nurse Aide/Orderly 

Social Service Aide 

Me-i-cal Assistant 

A3 1 Other Service Workers 

MAr:?r.:-''V: CF. CONSTRUCTION 

mateTial han dling, AND POWER 

PLAN T OCCUPATIONS 

Washer, Machine/Starcher 

La\ir.dry Pressor, Machine 

D*r" iv-ji y/R >utr Worke r 

Ma:r.tor.an-e Repaired 

Der.-al-Lab Technician 

Opticiaiw Dispensing 

Ga r io r.e r s/C. round skeepe r s 

All Ocher Operatives/Semiskilled 

All Och-^r laborers/Unskilled 

CLF^. I^CAL OCCUPATIONS 

Be : "Kke^p i ng/b i 1 1 i ng ' Ma c h i ne Op - . 

Keypo- r. Operator 

£11 0.1i'*:r Office Machine Opts. 

St --G'j.aph:* 

Accounting Clerk 

Be ^kkoep-r, Hand 

Cash: *r 

File Clerk £> 
G*i.- ClerV, Office- 

i:a:--e Clerk, . Medical 
Receptionist 
S-ci^tary 

Sv.i tcMiO-ird Operator 

Sui tchzoard Opr. -Receptionist 

T.-:'ist 

Clerical Supervisor 
.All Oth* : Office Clerical 
All Ot.it r PLfcnt Clerical 



•VTJG'.o 



•iat-./^ ./i-frSv. tat i v_ 



2 30 
290 
12,930 
360 
3,430 
470 

4, 3*90 



430 
170 
390 
690 
1,450 
660 
430 
40 
80 

20,890' 
220 
30 
50' 
90 
220 
1,860 
280 
640 
2,570 
2,120 
5,540 
4,860 
150 
500 
i;030 
590 
80 
60 

110 
110 



NA 
14 
2 
22 
11 
NA 

NA 



5 9 
24 
13 
11 
14 
29 
22 
NA 
NA 

NA 
24 
34 
NA 
28 
25 
9 
25 
23 
13 
12 
6 
7 
21 

/:?22 

18 

18 
NA 



NA 



n;/ 



PERCENT OF 
TOTAL 

EMPLOYMENT 

• 2 
.3 
14.2 
.4 
3.8 " 
.5 

. 4.8 



.5 
.2 
.4 
• .8 
1.6 
.7 
.5 
.0 

2?. 9 

.0 
.1 
.1 
.2 

2.0 
.3 
.7 

2. P. 

2.3 
. 6.1 

5.3 
.2 
.6 

1.1 
.7 
.1 
.1 

A. 
.1 
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fc : :::ote for sic 80 



/l Cj?«<- 



ific ... cupational estimates "accounting For fewer than 26 r^tny 



or those which have relative errors greater than 35 percent, have ~cen 
emitted and grouped into relevant "all other" categories. The specific 
occupations which have been combined into "all other" groupings aret 



PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS 

Statistician 
Chemist 

Purchasing Agent/Buyer 
Persor.nel/Labor Relations Spec. 
Pharmacist 

Audiometrist v 
Corrective Therapist 
Respiratory Therapist 

TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONS 

Computer Programmer 
Surgical technicians 
Medical-Record Librarian 
Biochemistry Technologists 
EEG .Technician 

R«dio logic/Nuclear Medical Techn, 
Si-AVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Guards & Doorkeepers 
Baker, Bread/Pastry 
Dining Room Attendant 



SERVI CE OCCUPATIONS 

Wa i te r/ Wa i t r e s s 
Pantry, Sandwich/Coffee Maker 
Supervisor, Nonworking -Service Only 
Occupational Therapy A^sis^ant 

MAINTENANCE CONSTRUCTIO N 
MATERIAL HANDLING. AND FCWSR 
PLANT OCCUPATIONS 

Mechanic, Automotive 
* Carpenter 
Supervisor, Nonworking 
Painter, Maintenance 

CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS 

Computer Operator 
P.-yroll/Ti:nekOcpiffq «"l*-rk 
Personnel Clerk 
Scatistical Clefk 
Production Clerk/COu editor 
Shipping/receiving Clerk 
Stock Clerk, Stockroom 
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How to order BLS publications 



PERIODICALS 



Order from (and make checks payable to) Su- 
ptrintendtnt of Documents, Washington, DC 
20401 For foreign subscriptions, add 25 percent 

Monthly Labor Review. The oldest and most 
authoritative govcrnmenJ research journal in 
economic, and the soci?) sciences. Current 
statistics, analysis, developments in industrial 
relations, court decisions, book reviews. Si 8 
a year, single copy, S2.50. 

Employment and Earnings. A comprehensive 
monthly report on employment, hours, earn- 
ings, and labor turnover by industry, area, 
occupation, ct cetera $22 a year, single copy 
$2.75. ■ 

Occupati -nal Outlook Quarterly. A popular 
periodical designed to help high school stu- 
dents and guidance counselors ass^» career 
opportunities. $6 for four issues, single copy 
$1.75. 

Current Wage Developments. A monthly re- 
port about collective bargaining settlements 
->nd unilateral management decisions about 
wages and benefits: statistical summaries. 
$12 a year, single copy $1.35. 

Producer Prices and Price Indexes. A com- 
prehensive monthly report on price move- 
ments of both farm and industrial commodi- 
ties, by industry and stage of processing. $17 
a year, single copy $2.25. 

CPI Detailed Report A monthly periodical 
featuring detailed data and charts on the 
Consumer Price Index. $15 a year, single 
copy S2.25. 

PRESS RELEASES 

The Bureau's statistical series are made avail- 
able to news media through press releases is- 
sued in Washington. Many of the rclc^es 
also arc available to the public upon request. 
Write: Bureau of Labor Statistics. Washing- 
ton. D C 20212. 

Regional. Each of the Bureau's eight regional 
offices publishes reports and press releases 
dealing *nh .regional data. Single copies 
available free from the issuing regional office. 



BULLETINS AND HANDBOOKS 

About 140 bulletins and handbooks published each year are for uleby n-gional 
offices of the Bureau o) Labor Statistics (set inside front ;.ncr) and by the Su- 
pendent of Documents. Washington. AC 20402. XfaU 
The Supcr.ntendcnt of Documents. Among the bulletins and handbooks currently 
in pnnt art the>c • 
'Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1978-79 Edition. Bulletin 1955. A 
useful resource supplying valuable assistance to all persons <ceV;.ng* satis- 
fyiiig and productive employment. $8. paperback; $11 hard cover. 
BLS rfcfcdbook of Labor Staiistfcs 1978. Bulletin 2000. A <W- P age vol- 
ume of historical data on the major BLS statistical series. $9.50. 
Handbook of Methods. Bulletin 1910. Brief technical account of each 
major statistical program of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. S3.50. 
BLS Measures of Compensation. Bulletin 1941. An introduction to the 
va-ous measures, of employee compensation; describes each series, the 
manner in which it is developed, its uses and limitations. $2.75. 
Occupational Projections and' Training Data. Bulletin 2020. r resents 
both scncral and detailed information on the relationship J* ! ^^ u - 
pational requirements and training needs. (Updates Bulletin 1913 
published in 1976.) $3.25. 

Technological Change ai.J its Labor Impact in Five Energy Industries. 
Bulletin 2005. A 64-page study appraising major technological change 
and discussing the impact of these changes on productivity and Ovcupa- 
tions over the next 5 to 10 years $2.40. 

BLS Publications, 1972-77. Bulletin 1990. A numerical lining and sub- 
ject index of bulletins and reports issued by the Bureau from 197» 
through 1977. supplementing Bulletin 1749. covenrfg 1S86-197L SI. 80. W 
International Comparisons of Unemployment Bulletin 1979. Brings to- 
gether all of the Bureaus work on international unemployment compart- 
sons. 'Describes the methods of adjusting foreign unemployment rates m 
S countries to U.S. concepts. $3.50. 

Productivity Indexes for Selected Industries, 1979 Edition Bulletin 
2054 A 190-page report of indexes of output, employment, and employ- 
ee hours in selected industries from 1954 to 1978. This edition contains 
measures for three industries previously not covered. « ; well as compo- 
nents of previously published measures in 10 industries. S5.50. 
Profiles of Occupational Pay: A Chartbook. Bulldin 2037. A graphic il- ° 
lustration of some of the factors that aflect workers' earnings. This three- 
part presentation looks at wage variations among and within occupations 
and portrays characteristics of high- and low-paying urban areas and 
manufacturing industries. $3,50. a 

RLPOSTS AND PAMPHLETS 

copies actable free from the BLS regional offices from thi Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. US Apartment of Labor, Wash. , 6 :on. DC -Q2U 

Hovr the Government Measures UnempM>ment. Report 505. A concise 
report providing a background for appraising developments in the area 
of unemployment. 

Directory of BLS Studios in Industrial Relations i960 -78. Report 550. 
A listing of studies prepared by the Division of Industrial Relations as 
part of :hc Bureau's regular program of data collection and analysis in 
the field of industrial relations. 
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APPENDIX III 



Appendix III includes a table detailing total employment by occupation, 

> 

1970-1980, in District 10, Southeast Florida .(Dade, Broward, Palm Beach 
Martin, Monroe, and St. Lucie Counties). " 



"""""" 
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OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 

TOTAL t ALL OCCUPATIONS % 
PROFESS ION ALt TECHNICAL tKI NDREO 
* ENGINEERS t TECHNICAL 

ENGINEERS* AERO-ASTRONAUTIC 

ENGlNEERSt CHEMICAL 
~ ENGINEERS? CIVIL 

ENGlNEERSt ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERS! INDUSTRIAL 
, ENGlNEERSt MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERS* METALLURGICAL 

ENGINEERS! MINING 

ENGlNEERSt PETROLEUM 

ENGINEERS? SALES 

ENGINEERS! OTHER 
LIFE AND PHYSICAL SCIENTISTS 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENTISTS 

ATMOSPHERIC? SPACE SCIENTISTS 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENTISTS 

CHEMISTS 

GEOLOGISTS 

MARINE SCIENTISTS 

* PHYSICISTS ANO ASTRONOMERS 
LIFE APHYSIC AL SCIENTISTS NEC 

MATHEMATICAL SPECIALISTS 

ACTUARIES 

MATHEMATICIANS 

STATISTICIANS 
ENGINEERS ! SCIENCE TECHNICIANS 

AGRI, BIOLOG TECH EXC HEALTH 

CHEMICAL TECHNICIANS 

ORAFTSMEN 

ELECTRICAL! ELECTRONIC TECH 
INOUSTRIAL ENGINEERING TECH 
MATHEMATICAL TECHN 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING TECH 
SURVEYORS 

ENGINEERING, SCIENCE TECH NEC 
^EOICAL WORKERS! EXC TECH 
CHIROPRACTORS 
OENTISTS 
. OIETITIANS 
OPTOMETRISTS 
PMARMAC t STS 

* PHYSICIANS! MO OSTEOPATHS 
POOIATRISTS 
REGISTERED NURSES 
THERAPISTS 
VETERINARIANS 



STATE OF Fl\ 

- TOTAL EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION 
DISTRICT 10 



1970 
EMPLOYME NT 

949,440 
117,740 
8,670 



EST. 1976 
EMPLOYMENT 

1,233,390 
162,490 
11,050 
I, 160 



EST, 1978 
EMPLOYMENT 

l?328?040 
177 f 410 
11,840 
It 180 



70 


OA 


100 


It 410 


1 1 B30 


1 • 970 


2, 120 




3 ! U?U 


1,070 


L 1 530 


1 - AO A 


I !*70 


1 a an 


1 « 7«5A 


no 


I30 


1 A A 
I*U 


* 


♦ 




* 


♦ 




250 


320 


37U 


l?070 


1 ! 450 




I ! 190 


— ^ ! 6Z0 


1 7A A 


110 


1 L. A 

140 


I7U 


130 


1 AA 

loO 


1 7A 


260 


i Art 
3*U 


17A 


520 


730 


AAA 


40 


50 


A A 
60 


100 


150 


1 A A 


* 


♦ 




* 






230 


320 




30 


Art 

60 


AA 
DU 


* 






170 


9 1 A 

230 




7,550 


t . I C Art 


1 1 AOA 


180 


Z f 0 


1AA 


160 


•» t A 

2 10 


3 1A 


3, 350 


/ 1 "J A 

4 ! 330 


A . A*i A 


1,840 


2 ! 740 


■J AAA 
3 , VJ*?U 


50 


60 


60 


* 


♦ 










810 


1,050 


I? 130 


1, 110 


» I? 820 


2,060 


17,850 


25,340 


27,840 


170 


310 


390 


It 180 


1,850 


2,070 


360 


490 


530 


230 


350 


390 


^4*480 
3V920 


1*810 


1,920 


5t710 ' 


6,310 


120" , 


180 


190 


9t050 


12 t 390 


13,500 


1,060 


1,670 


1,880 


270 


\ 550 


640 



2, 
3, 
It* 
ltt 



lt< 
1? 



PROJ. 1980 
EMPLOYMENT 

l?422?690 
192,330 
12,630 
1,200 
110 
M10 
,290 
,850 
,820 
140 
* . 

370 
,710 
,900 
150 
180 
400 
870 
60 
180 
* 

380 
70 
♦ 
270 
12*470 
330 
250 
4,970 
3! 340 
60 
♦ 
♦ 



CHANGE IN 
1970-1980 
EMPLOYMENT 

473,250 
74 f 590 
3*960 
110 
40 
700 
It 170 
780 
350 
30 
* 
* 
120 
640 
710 
40 
50 
140 
350 
20 
80 
* 

150 
40 

100 
4 f 920 / 
150 
90 
1?620 
1,500 
10 

♦ 



I? 200 


390 


2,290 


1,180 


30,330 


12*480 


440 


270 


2,290 


1*110 


570 


210 


420 


190 


2,030 


550 


6,910 


2 t 990 


210 


90 


14,610 


5*560 


2,080 


1*020 


730 


460 
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OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 

CTHER MEOICAL AND HEALTH"* 
HEALTH TECHNOL AND TECH 

CLINICAL LAB T ECHNOL , TECH 
. OrNTAL HYGIENISTS 

HEALTH RECORD T ECHNOL , TECH 

RADIOLOGIC T ECHNOL * TECH 

TM6RAPY ASSISTANTS 

OTHER HEALTH T ECHNOL , TECH 
TECHNlClANSt EXC HEALTH 

A I P PLANE PILOTS 

AIR TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS , 

FMBALMERS 

cl IGHT ENGINEERS 

RADIO OPERATORS 

TOOL PROGRANERS, NUMERICAL 

OTHlR TECHNICIANS EXC HEALTH 
COMPUTER SPECIALISTS \ 

COMPUTE* PCOGRAHe«S 

COMPUTER SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 

OTHER COMPUTER SPECIALISTS 
SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

ECONOMISTS 

POLITICAL SCIENTISTS , 

PSYCHOLOGISTS 

i'JCICL'JOISTS. 

jRpiN AN?, PE&IJNAL PLANNERS 
OTHER SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

TEACHERS 
AOULT EDUCATION TEACHF&S 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
EDUCATION TEACHERS 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS" 
ENGINEERING TEACHERS 
LA* TEACHERS 
PRESCHOOL , MNOERGARTEN 
PSYCHOLOGY TEACHERS 
SOCIOLOGY TEACHERS 
MISC COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY NEC 
THEOLOGY .TEACHERS 
TEACHERS NEC, EXC COLL,UNlVER 

WRITERS, ARTISTS, ENTERTAINERS 

ACTORS 

ATHLETES ANO KINDRED WORKERS 
— AUTHORS 
rn Y r DANCERS 
hKIL 0ESIGN6RS 
Mpfca EDITORS ANO REPORTERS 

c * — * 



STATE OF FLORIOA 
- TOTAL EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION 
OISTRICT 10 



1970 
EMPLOYMENT 



EST • ' 1976 
EMPLOYMENT 



* 




* 


4,060 




6,830 


2,210 




3,710 


210 




450 


150 




♦300 


570 




840 


120 




210 


810 




1,320 


5, 150 




6,700 


2,870 




3,590 


86 0 




980 


110 




130 1 


480 




620 


470 




650 


* 




♦ 


360 




730 


2, 510 




3,350 


1,510 




1,980 


810 




1 , 100 


IO0 




280 


800 




1 ,410 


480 




850 


* 




* 






330 


* 




* 


90 




180 






* 


32, 140 




39,5 50 


550 




730 


12,250 




14,500 


70 




80 


13,630 




16,750 


150 




170 


* 






1,830 




2,420 


100 




150 


♦ 




* 


120 




170 


1,050 




1,430 


30 




40 


2,280 




3,040 


12,120 




18,180 


60 




80 


1,440 




2,300 


290 




340 


130 
It 500 


• 


lao 

2.230 


It 460 




2 1 06(1 



EST. 1978 
EMPLOYMENT 

7,750 
4,210 
530 
350 
940 
240 
1,490 
7,210 
3,830 
1,020 
130 
670 
710 

♦ 
850 
3,640 
2, 140 
1,190 
300 
1,610 
980 

* 
380 
* 

210 

42,020 
800 

15,250 
90 

17,780 
170 

2,620* 
170 

190 
1,550 
50 
3,300. 
20,200 
80 
2,590 
350 
200 
2,460 
; 2t270 



PROJ. 1980 
EMPLOYMENT 

* 

8,670 
4,710 
610 
400 
1,030 
270 
U660 
7,730 
4,060 
1,070 
130 
720 
770 

* 
970 
3,920 
2,300 
1,290 
330 
1,810 
1,100 
* 

420 

240 
* 

44,490 
860 
15,990 
90 

18,800 
180 
«* 

2,820 
180 

210 
1,680 
50 
3,550 
I2t220 
90 
2,870 
370 
210 
2 #720 
2#470 



CHANGE IN 
1970*1980 
EMPLOYMENT 

* 

4,610 
2,500 
400 

\250 
460 
150 
850 
580 
1,1*0 
210 
, 20 
240 
360 
* 

610 
1,410 
790 
480 
140 
1,010 
620 
* 

230 
* 

150 
♦ 

12,350 
\ 310 
3,740 

\ 20 
5,120 
30 

•\ 
990 > 

80 
0 

90 
630 
20 
1,270 
lOtlOO 
30 
1,430 
SO 
•0 



state of rtBno* 

TOTAL EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION 
DISTRICT 10 



CHANGE IN 

1970, EST, 1976 EST* 1978 PROJ* 1980 1970-1980 

CCU PAT I 0 N A I TITLE ~ E MPL CYMENT EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT 



MUSICIANS AND COMPOSES 1,950 

PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS It 2*0 

PHOTOGRAPHERS I t 030 

PUBLIC RELATIONS MEN t WRITERS 1,440 

RAOIO, TV ANNOUNCERS 280 * 

WRITERS, ARTI STS t ENTE°TAI N NEC 1,270 . 

OTHER PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL 25,480 

ACCOUNTANTS 8,500 

ARCHITECTS , 1,140 - 

ARCHIVISTS AND CURATORS 50 

CLERGYMEN 1,6*0 

RFLIGIOUS, EXC CLERGYMEN 480 

FARM MANAGEMENT ADVISORS * 

FORESTERS* CONSERVATIONISTS 250 

HOME MANAGEMENT AOVISORS *' 

JUDGES - ' 160 

LAWYERS 4, 150 

librarians 1,020 

ope^t ions, systems research '* 380 

personnel labor relations 2,770 

research workers, nec 620 

recreation workers 1,180 

social workers 1,770 

vocational, ed counselors 1,3*0 

anagersfoffici als , propri etors 10*, 7*0 

3uyers, sales, loan managers 16,140^ 

bank, financial managers *»510 

creditmen 890 

Buyers, shippers, farm prod 90 

^oy£r$ * wholesale, retail 2,040 

purchasing agents, buyers, nec 1,560 

sales manager, retail trade *,020 

sales manager, exc ret trade 3,020 

administrators, pub inspectors 7,0*0 

assess, control, loc pub admin 290 

construction inspector , pub 300 

health administrators 980 

inspectors, exc construct pur * 1,190 

officials, admins , pub 2,170 

postmasters ano mail super 110 

school admin, college *10 

school admin, elem, secondary 1,600 

other managers, officials, props 81,560 

funeral directors 440 

mgrs, superi ntendantst blog 2,870 

office managers, nec 3,700 

off icrs, pilots, pursers, ship 1,890 

officials of lodges, unions 680 



2,650 


2,880 


3,110 


1,160 


2,030 


2,290 


2,550 


It 310 


l,*50 


1,580 


1,720 


690 


2,310 


2,600 


2,^990 


1,450 


400 


440 


480 


200 


2,160 


2,450 


2,750 


1,480 


37,660 


41,720 


45,790 


20,310 


11 ,130 


12,010 


12,880 


4, 380 


1,530 


1,660 


1,790 


650 


100 


120 


130 


80 


2*430 


2,690 


2,950 


1,310 


700 


790 


850 


370 


* 




• 


* 


360 


400 


440 


190 


* 


* 




* 


200 


210 


220 


60 


7,000 


7,950 


8,910 


4,760 


1 ,370 


1,490 


1,610 


590 


570 


* 640 


700 


320 


4,860 


5,560 


6,250 


3,460 


1 ,020 


1,150 


1,280 


660 


1,720 


1,900 


2,080 


900 


2,320 


2,500 


2,690 


920 


2,330 


2,650 


2,980 


1,640 


146, *80 


160,390 


174,300 


69,560 


2*, 170 


26,850 


29,520 


13,380 


7,070 


7,920 


8,780 


4,270 


1,270 


1 , 400 


1,530 


640 


110 


M20 ' 


120 


30 


3,030 


3,360 


3,690 


1,650 


. 2, 120 


• „ 2,300 4 


2,490 


930 


6,100 


6,800 


7,490 


3,470 


4,470 


4,950 


5,430 


2,410 


9,450 


10,250 


11,060 


4,020 


330 


400 


430 


140 


410 


450 


490 


190 


1,*70 


1,630 


1,790 


810 


1 ,620 


1,760 


1,910 


720 


2,710 


2,900 


3,080 


910 


120 


120 


120 


10 


610 


680 


750 


340 


2,1*0 


2,320 


2', 500 


900 


112,860 


123,290 


133,720 


52,160 


560 


600 


640 


200 


4,680 


5,290 


5,890 


3,020 


5.970 


6,730 


7,490 


3,790 


2,140 


2,220 


2,300 


410 


93.0 


1,010 


1,090 


410 



o STATE* OF FLORIDA \ 

TOTAL EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION 
DISTRICT 10 



OCCUPATIONAL 



TITLE 



RIC 



RAlLRCAD CONDUCTORS 
REST AURANT, CAFE » BAR MGKS 
0THE« MGRS, ADMINISTRATORS 
SALES *0*k£RS 

ADVERTISING AGENTS tS ALES MEN 

AUCTIONEERS 

OEWONSIf* ATOKS 

HUaOTTRS AND PEDDLERS 

iNStfRANCF AGENT S , BROKER S , ETC 

NEWSBOYS 

REAL fcSTATE AGENT S , BkOKERS 
STOCK A NO BONO SALESMEN 
* SALES sEPRfcSt MFG 

SALES Rc p RES , WHOL ES ALE TRADE 
SALES C LERKSt RETAIL TRADE 
SALESMEN , RETAIL TRADE 
SALESMEN, SERV AND CCNSTR 
CLERICAL WORKERS 

STENOGRAPHERS, TYPISTS ,SECRF. 
SECRETARIES, LEGAL 
• SECRETARIES, MEDICAL 
SECRETARIES, OTHER 
STENOGRAPHERS 
TYPISTS 

OFFICE MACHINE OPERATORS - 
^OOKKEF^ING, BILLING OPERATORS 
CALCULATING MACHINE OPERATORS 
COMPUTE* PERIPHERAL EQUIP 
DUPLICATING MACHINE OPERATORS 
KEYPUNCH OPERATORS 
TABULATING MACHINE OPERATORS 
OTHER OFFICE MACHINE OPERATORS 

OTHFR CLERICAL WORKEPS 
BANK TELLERS 
BILLING CLERKS 
BOOKKEEPERS 
CASHIERS 

CLERICAL ASSIST, SOC WELFARE 
CLERICAL SUPERVISORS, NEC 
COLLECTORS, BILL AND ACCOUNT 
COUNTER CLERKS, EXC FOOD ^ 
DI SPATCHERt STARTER, VEHICLE 
ENUMERATORS ANO INTERVIEWERS 
ESTIMATORS ,'l NVEST 1 GATORS, NEC 
EXPEOITORStPKOD CONTROLLERS 
FILE CLERKS 
- INSURANCE ADJUST, EXAM 

LlBftAKV ATTENOANTS, ASSISTANT 



1970 
EMPLOYMENT 

50 
8,010 
63,930 
76,950 
910 
40 
460 
1,990 
5,380 
860 
9,730 
2,060 
4,970 
8,570 
32,400 
6,780 
2, BOO 
172,060 
49, 120 
2,600 
1,540 
33,710 
1,000 
10,270 
5, 840 

aao 

210 
1,510 

130 
2,460 
* 

650 
117, 100 
3,050 
1,210 
21,590 
17,250 
* 

1, 540 
760 
5,890 
920 
550 
4,620 
1,260 
2,870 
If 150 
1,060 



EST. 1976 
EMPLOYMENT 

50 
9,220 
89,310 
107,560 
1 ,560 
60 
520 
2,200 
7,370 
820 
14,750 
3,510 
6,550 . 
12,560 ' 
44,610 
8,870- 
4, 180 
241 ,480 
73,310 
4,970 
2,600 
50,310 
1,090 
14,330 
7,540 
1,210 
240 
2,390 
130 
2,590 

s * 
930 
160,630 
4,230 
1 ,980 
28,220 
23,390 

2,110 
1,190 
7,620 
1,2 50 
680 
6,920 
1,590 
3,780 
1,590 
1,410 



EST. 1978 
EMPLOYMENT 

50 
9,620 
97,770 
117,760 
1,780 
70 
540 
2*270 
8,030 
810 
16,430 
3,990 
7,080 
13,890 
48,680 
9,570 
4,640 
264,610 
81,370 
5,760 
2,960 
55,840 
1, 120 
15,690 
8,110 
1, 320 
260 
2,680 
190 
2,630 

1,030 
175, 130 
4,620 
2,240 
30,430 
25,430 
* 

2,300 
1,330 
8,200 
1,360 
720 
7,690 
1,710 
4,080 
1,740 
1,530 



PROJ. 1980 
EMPLOYMENT 

50 

10,030 
106,230 
127,970 
2,000 . 
70 
560 
2,340 
8,690 
800 
18, 100* 
4,480 
7,610 
< 15,2*0 
52,740 
10,260 
5,100 
287, 750 
89,430 
6,560 
3,310 
61,380 
1,150 
17,040 
8,680 
1,430 
270 
2,980 
210 
2,670 

1, 120 
189,640 
5,010 
2,490 
32,640 
27,480 
♦ 

2,490 
1,470 
8,770 
1,470 
760 
8,450 
It 820 
4t390 
It 890 
it 640 



127 



CHANGE IN 
1970-1980 
EMPLOYMENT 

2,020 
42,300 
51,020 
1,090 
30 
100 
350 
3,310 
-60 
3,370 
2,420 
2,640 
6,640 
20, 340 
3,480 
2,300 
115,690 
40,310 
3,960 
1,770 
27,670 
150 
6,770 
2,840 
550 
60 
1,470 
80 
210 
* 

470 
7 2,540 
1,960 
1,280 
11,050 
10,230 
* 

950 
710 

2,880 
550 
210 

3,830 
560 

1,520 
740 
580 



STATE OF F 
TOTAL EMPLOY 
OISTRlCT 



CCUPAT10NAL TITLE 

MAIL CARRIERS, POST OFFICE 
KAIL HANOLER t EXC POST OFFICE 
MESSENGERS ANO OFFICE BOYS 
METER B EAOERS, UTILITIFS 
" * PAYRQtt . TI*E KfcEPlNG CLERKS 
POSTAL CLERKS 
PROOFRE AOFRS 
REAL ESTATE APPRAISERS 
RECEPTIONISTS 

SHIPPING, RECEIVING CLERKS 

STATISTICAL CLERKS 

STOCK CLERKS. STORE KEEPERS 

TEACHERS AIDES.' EXC MONITORS 

TELEGRAPH KESSENGERS 

TELEGRAPH OPERATORS 

TELEPHONE OPERATORS 

TICKET STATION, EXPRESS AGENTS 

WblGHERS 

MISC CLERICAL WORKERS, NEC 
CRAFTSMEN. FOREMEN, KINORED 
CONSTRUCTION CRAFTSMEN 
CARPENTERS ANO APPRENTICES 
BRICK, STONEMASONS ANO APPR6N 
BULLDOZER OPERATORS 
CEMENT ANO CONCRETE FINISHERS 
ELECTRICIANS AND APPRENTICES 
EXCAVATING, GRAOING, MACH OP 
FLOOR LAYERS, EXC TILE SETTERS 
PAINTERS £ APP^feN, CONSTRAINT 
PAPERHANGERS 

PLASTERERS AND APPRENTICES 
PLUMBERS, PIPEFITTER^ a APPREN 
ROOFER ANO SLATERS 
STRUCTURAL METAL CRAFT 
TILESETTEkS 
FOREMEN, NEC\ 

METALKOPKING CRAFTSMEN EXC MECH 
BLACKSMITHS 
BOILERMAKERS 

HEAT TP EATERS, ANNEALERS. ETC 
FORGEMEN ANO HAMMERMEN 
JOB AND OIE SETTERS t METAL 
MACHINISTS ANO APPRENTICES 
MILLWRIGHTS 

HOLDERS, METAL ANO APPRENTICES 
PATTERN ANO MOOEL MAKERS 
ROLLERS ANO FINISHERS, METAL 
* SHEET METAL WKR S ,T INSMI THS&APP 



1970 
EMPLOYMENT 

3,660 
930 
490 
• 410 
1,420 
3,620 
280 
340 
5,290 
4,240 
2,430 
5,860 
1,820 
60 
130 
7,020 
3, 120 
170 
12,120 
132,760 
51, 130 
19, 160 
1,970 
770 
1,440 
6,340 
3,050 
220 
7,500 
290 
2,470 
4,530 
1,580 
1,060 
740 
14, 190 
5,840 
60 
70 
50 
30 
140 
1 , 840 
100 
120 
110 
90 
2i 340 




PROJ* 1980 
EMPLOYMENT 

4,520 
1,680 
680 
r 570 
2,280 
4*280 
440 
660 
8,860 
6,430 
3,700 
9,400 
4,300 
50 
100 
9,980 
4,220 
230 
26,490 
188,500 
68,920 
24,820 
2,640 
1,060 
2,190 
9,500 
4,450 
300 
8,800 
410 
,3,060 
6,510 
2,570 
1,680 
930 
19,920 
7,200 
80 
120 
40 
70 
180 
2,400 
120 
' 150 
130 
110 
2,650 



CHANGE IN 
1970-1980 
EMPLOYMENT 

860 
750 
190 
160 
860 
.660_ _ 
160 
320 
3,570 
2, 190 
1,270 
3,540 
2,480 
-10 
-30 
?,960 
1,100 
60 
14,370 
55,740 
17,790 
5,660 
670 
290 
750 
3,160 
1,400 
80 
1,300 

590 
1,980 

990^ 

620 

190 
5,730 
1,360 
20 
50 

-10 
40 
40 

560 
20 
30 
20 
20 

310 



ERJC 



128 



OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 



TOOL t OIEMAKERS AND APPREN 
MECHANICS, REPAIRMN, INSTALLRS 
AIR COND, HE ATI NG t REFRIG 
Al RC RAFTS 

AUTO ACCESSORIES INSTALLERS 
AUTO BODY REPAIRMEN 
AUTO MECHANICS AND APPRENTICES 
DATA PROCESSING MACH REPAIRMEN 
FARM IMPLEMENT 

HEAVY 6<-UtP MECH, INCL DEISEL 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE MECHANICS 
LOOM FIXERS 

OFFICE MACHINE REPAIRMEN 
RADIOtTELEV" SION REPAIRMEN 
RAlLROAOt CAR SHOP REPAIRMEN 
MECHANICS EXC 4&T0 APPREN 
OTHER MECHANICS AND REPAIRMEN 
PRINTING TRADE CRAFTSMEN 
30QKBIN0ERS 

COMPOSITORS AND TYPESETTERS 
ELECTROTYPERSt ST £R EOT YPERS 
ENGRAVERS EXC PHOT OENGRA VERS 
Pur.TOENGRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS 
PRESSMEN, PLATE PRINTERS £ APP 
PRINTING A PPRbN, EXC PRESS 

TRANSPORTAT IONtPUB UTlt CRAFT 
tLECTRlC POWR L I NEMEN» CABL EMEN 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
LuCO^OTlVt FIREMEN 
POWER STATION OPERATORS 
» tLf* PHUNE INSTALLPS. REPAIRMEN 9 
r C L E PHONE LINEMEN, SPLICERS 

OTHkTR CRAFTSMN, KINDRED WRKRS 
3AKEHS 

CABlNt T MA ."e*S 
CA7PPT- INSTALLhRS 
CRANEMEN, OERRI CKMEN , HOISTMEN 
DECORATORS, WINDOW DRESSERS 
DENTAL LABORATORY TECH 
FURNITURE AND WOOD FINISH 
FURRIERS 
GLAZIERS 
\ INSPECTORS, LOG AND LUMBER 
INSPECTORS, OTHER 
JEWELERS AND WATCHMAKERS 
— ^ MILLERS, GRAIN, FLOUR, FEED 
rn V^ MOTION PICTURE PROJECTIONISTS 
I\IC 0PT1CIANS,L€NS Gft INOR, POL ISMR < 



STAT F OF FLORIDA 
- TOTAL EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION 
DISTRICT 10 

CHANGE IN 

IQ7n cc T iota EST* 1978 PROJ. 1980 1970-1980 

EMpISSeNT EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT 



880 


1,040 


i , 090 


1 • 150 


270 ~ 


34,770 


44,790 


/. ft lift 

HO , IJO 


51 ,470 


16,700 


2,350 


3,640 


t at a 
4 , 0 f 0 


4,500 


2,150 


6,960 


9,140 


a Q A ft 

9 , ooO 


1 0,590 


3,630 


L20 


140 


If A 

170 


160 


40 


1,600 


1,930 


2 , 040 


7. l SO 


550 


9,84 0 


11 ,660 


12 , 270 


UfOlU 


3,030 




660 


730 


aoa 


360 


310 


4*0 


450 




180 


5, 14 0 


6,940 


7, 540 


0 , 1 hkj 


3,000 


1,870 


2,520 


2 , 730 


7 .QSO 


1 ,080 


* 


* 


♦ 




* 


720 


1 ,000 


1 ,090 


1 I Oft 

X , 190 


470 


2,220 


2,640 


2,780 


7 - O 70 


700 


, 130 


130 . 


120 


i 70 


-10 


130 


190 


m A 

220 


740 
c h u 


110 


2,940 


3,780 ' 


4, 060 


A \ All 


1,400 


3,930 


4,990 


5, 340 


*» Aon 


1, 760 


290 


370 


AAA 

400 


420 


130 


1,410 


1 ,650 


1 , 730 


1 Q 1 ft 


400 


80 


90 


90 




10* 


130 


160 


170 


1 f u 


40 


510 


780 


830 


0 70 


460 


1,460 


1 ,890 


2 t U4 0 




720 


60 


60 


50 


70 


- 1 0 


7, 100 


10,280 


1 1 , 340 


M A. ft ft 


5, 300 


1,250 


1,640 


1 , 770 


1 0 1 ft 
X ,910 


660 


80 


90 


90 


oft 
9U 


10 


* 


* 


* 




* 


60 


60 


70 


"7 A 
f 0 


1 0 


4,890 


7,410 


8,250 


9,090 


4,200 


810 


1,070 


1,150 


1,240 


430 


1 C Q 1 ft 


20, 060 


21,480 


22,900 


7,090 


2,270 


2,800 


2,980 


3, 160 


890 


1, 170 


1,290 


1,330 


1,370 


200 


830 


1,110 


1,210 


1,300 


♦ 70 


1,460 


1,920 


2.070 


2,230 


770 


1,290 


1,820 


1,990 


2,170 


880 


690 


840 


900 


950 


260 


37XX 


450 


470 


490 


120 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* * 


520 


690 


740 


800 


280 


* 


* 


* 


* 




700 


930 


1,010 


1,090 


390 


610 


700 


730 


760 


150 


* 




* 




♦ 


310 


220 

w 


240 

1ZT 


250 
540 


70 
230 



STATE OF FL3HTDA 
- TOTAL EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION 
OISTRICT 10 



CCUP4TION4L TITLE 

PIANO. ORGAN TUNER S .REPA IHMEN 

SHIPF1TTERS 

SHOE REPAIRMEN 

SIGN PAINTERS AND LETTERS 

STATIONARY ENGINEERS 

STUNE CUTTERS. STONE CAPvERS 

TAILORS 

UPHOLSTERERS 

CRAFTSMEN, KINDRED WORKRS.NEC 
FORMER ARMED FORCES MEMBERS 
CRAFT APPREN. NEC 
OPf RATI VES 
OPERATIVES. EXC TRANSPORT 
SEMISKILLED METAL WORKING 
DRILL PRESS OPERATIVES 
FURNACEMEN. SMELT ERMEN.POURERS 
GRINDING MACHINE OPERATIVES 
HEATERS. METAL 

LATHE. MILLING MACH OPbRATIVES 

METAL PLATERS 

OTHER PRECISION MACH OPR 

PUNCH STAMPING PRESS OPR 

SOLOERFRS 

WELOERS AND FLAME CUTTERS 

SEMISKILLED TEXTILE 
CARDING. LAPPING. COMBING 
KNITTERS. LOOPERS. AND TOPPERS 
SPINNERS. TWISTERS. WINDERS 
WEAVERS 
* OTHER TEXT IL f OPERATIVES 

SEMISKILLED PACKNG. I NS P EC TNG 
CHECKERS. EXAMINERS. ETC. MFG 
G*AOERS AND SORTERS. MFG 
MEAT WRAPPERS. RETAIL TRADE 
PACKER. WRAPPER. EX MEAT . PRODUCE 
PROD GROR, PACKER , EXC FACT, FARM 

JTHER OPERATIVES, EXC TRANSPORT 

. ASBESTOS, INSULATION WORKERS 
ASSEMBLERS 

BLASTERS AND POWDfiftMEN 
'BOTTLING, CANNING APERATI VfcS 
CHA I NMEN , ROD MEN , AXjMEN SURVEYNG 
CLOTHING IRONERS AND PRESSERS 
CUTTING OPERATIVES. NEC 
DRESSMAKER. SEAHSTRESSrEXC FACT 
DRILLERS, EARTH 
ORY WALL INSTALLERS, LATHES 
DYERS 



1 970 


4 

EST. 1976 


EST. 1978 


PROJ. 1980 


EM PL CYME NT 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


BO 


90 




100 


* 


* 


* 


* 




350 


330 


300 


HO 


440 


480 


520 


I, 400 


1.820 


It 960 


2.100 


* 


* 






1 . 020 


1.350 


1.460 


1.570 


970 


1 .200 


1.280 


1.360 


990 


1 .320 


1.430 


1.540 


* 




♦ 


* 


180 


230 


250 


260 


113.010 


140.090 


149. 120 


158.150 


80. 270 


100.9 20 


107.800 


114.680 


5 .230 


6 .400 


6.790 


7.180 


19 0 


210 


220 


230 


40 


50 


50 


60 


300 


350 


370 


390 


* 


♦ 




* 


470 


550 


530 


610 




260 


270 


280 


180 


260 


' 280 


300 


520 


580 


600 


630 


390 


400 


400 


410 


2.920 


3,740 


4.020 


4.290 


680 


1.030 


I. 150 


1.270 


♦ 


♦ 


* 




290 


430 


470 


520 






* 





* 

350 
9 520 
L.650 

380 

650 
5,030 

810 
64,850 

320 
7,300 
40 

270 

190 
3,180 
i.380 
2.270 

260 
1.320 
♦ 



♦ 

550 
12.330 
3.270 

530 

890 
6.510 
1.120 
81.160 

400 
8,560 
50 

310 

210 
3.140 
1.850 
2.880 

320 
1.810 



620 
13.270 
3.480 

580 

970 
7.010 
1.230 
86.590 

420 
8.980 
50 

320 

220 
3.130 
2.010 
3.080 

340 
1.980 



680 
14.200 
3.690 
630 
1.050 
7,500 
1,330 
92,030 
450 
9,410 
50 
330 
JO 

3,1 
2,170 
3,280 
360 
2,140 
* 



CHANGE IN 
1970-1980 
EMPLOYMENT 

20 
# 

-130 
210 
700 

550 
390 
550 
* 

80 

45,140 
34.410 
1.950 
40 
20 
90 
♦ 

140 
60 

120 

110 
20 
1.370 

590 
♦ 

230 

330 
4.680 
1.040 
250 
400 
2.470 
520 
27.180 
130 
2.U0 
10 
60 
30 
-60 
790 
1. 010 
100 
820 
» 



ERLC 



- 130 



$T AT t OF FLORIDA 
- TOTAL EMPLOYMENT JY OCCUPATION 
DISTRICT 10 



OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 

FlLfcR,POLlSHER, SANDER, BUFFER 
GARAGE WORKERS t GAS STAT ATTfcN 
LAUNORYtOPY CLEAN OP, NEC 
MFAT CUTTERS t BUTCHERS? c XC Ml=G 
MEAT CUTTERS* BUTCHERS 
MILLENERS * 
MINE OPERATIVES, NEC 
fllXlNG OPERATIVES 
OILERS, GREASERS, EXC AUTO 
, PA I NTfcRS t MFG ARTICLES 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS hCPKERS 
RIVETERS AND FASTENERS 
SAILORS AND DECKHANDS 
SAWYERS * 

sewers and stitchers 
shoemaking machine opr 
stationary firemen 
winding operatives, nec 
misc mach operatives 
operatives; nec 
transport equipment operatives 
boatmen and canalmen 
bus drivers 

conduct or st mot urm en »'jr cjan rail 
oelivepy and routemen 
fork lift, tow motor opr 
mutormen, mine, fact, logging 
parking attendants 
railroad brakemen 
railroad switchmen 
taxicab drivers, chauffeurs 
truck drivers 

StRVlCfE WORKERS 

CLEANING SERVICE WRKPS 
CHAMBERMAID, MAID, EXC PRlV 
CLEANERS AND CHARWOMEN 
JANITORS AND SEXTONS 
FOOD SERVICE' WRKRS 
BARTENDERS 
BUSBOYS 

COOKS, E XC PRIVATE 

i\ shwashers 

FOOD COUNTER, FOUNTAIN WORKERS 
WAITERS - 

FOOO WORKERS, NEC, EXC PRIVATE 
_ HEALTH SERVICE WRKRS 
O OENTAL ASSISTANTS 

HEALTH AIDES, EXCEPT NURSING 



ERIC 



1970 
EM PL OYMENT 

700 
5,430 
3,000 
3,080 
250 
♦ 
200 
400 
390 
1,680 
77<* 
120 
470 
430 
13,450 
370 
530 
170 
6,930 
9,910 
32, 740 
210 
1,970 
* 

12,470 
950 
* 

1,030 
40 
100 
3, 140 

12,800 
159,230 

28, 130 
7,790 
9,890 

10,440 

54,250 
2,730 
3,170 

10,160 
3,750 
4,470 

2i,570 
6,400 

15,510 
1,350 
1,870 



EST* 1976 
EMPLOYMENT 

720 
6,330 
2,960 
3,630 
230 
- * 

230 
490 
390 
1,910 
1,230 
130 
• 500 
500 
19,570 
410 
650 
250 
8*600 
12,870 
3^,180 
2 70 
2,710 
* 

15,760 

I, 240 

* 

1,120 
50 
90 
2,820 
15,060 
187,750 
35,560 
9,050 
Ut980 
'14,540 
60,320 
2,970 
3,140 

II, 640 
4,200 
4,580 

26,330 
7,450 
22,570 
h,' 2,190 
3,320 



EST. 1978 
EMPLOYMENT 

730 
6,630 
2,950 
3,810 
220 

* 
250 
510 
390 
1,990 
1,380 
140 
510 
530 
21,610 
420 
690 
280 
- 9,150 
13,850 
41,320 
290 
2,960 

16,860 
1,340 

I, 160 

<jO 

90 
2,720 

15,810 
197,260 

38,040 
9,460 

12,680 

15,900 

62,340 
3,060 
3, 140 

12, 130 
4,350 
4,620 

27, 250 
7,800 

24,920 
2,470 
3,800 



PROJ. 1980 
EMPLOYMENT 

730 
6,930 
2,930 
4,000 

220 

260 
540 
390 
2,070 
1,540 
140 
520 
550 
23,650 
430 
730 
310 
9,710 
14,840 
43,470 
310 
3,210 
* 

17,960 
1,440 

1,190 
50 
90 

2,610 
16,570 
206,760 
40,520 

9,880 
13,370 
17,270 
64,370 

3,140 

3,130 
12,620 

4,510 

4,660 
28,170 

8,150 
27,270 

2,750 

4,280 



30- 
1,500 

-to 

920 
-30 
* 

60 
140 
00 
390 
770 
20 
50 
120 
10,200 
60 
200 
140 
2,780 
4,930 
10,730 
100 
1,240 
* 

5,490 
490 
* 
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: C U P A T I 0 N A L TIT'.C 
HfcALU* TRA1NPES 

lay midlives 

NUKSfcS AlOfcSt ORDERLIES 
PKACTICAL Nu*SES 
PERSONAL SERVICE WRKRS 
AlFLtNE STEWARDESSES 
ATTENt RECREATION, AMUSEMENT 
ATTENt PERSONAL SERVICE ? NEC 
u BAGGAGE PORTERS ANO BELLHOPS 
BARBERS 

WARDING, LOOGING HOUSEKEEPERS 
300TBLACKS 

CHILO CARE WORKERS t b XC PRIVATE 
tLEVATOR OPERATORS 
HAIRDRESSERS, COSMETOLOGISTS 
HOUSEKEEPERS , EXC PRIVATE 
PERSONAL SERVICE AFpREN 
SCHOOL MONITORS 
USHERSt RfcCREATION, AMUSEMENT 
WELFARE SERVICE AIOES 
PROTECTIVE SERVICE WRKRS 
CROSSING GUARD, BRIOGETENOERS 
FIREMEN, FIRE PROTECTION 
GUAROS AND WATCHMEN 
•MARSHALS ANO CONSTABLES 
POLICEMEN ANO OETECTIVES 
SHERIFFS ANO BAILIFFS 
PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD WRKRS 
CHllO CARE WORKERS' 
COOKS, PRIVATE 
HOUSEKEEPER'S, PRIVATE • 
LAUNDRESSES, PRIVATE 
MAIDS, SERVANTS, PRIVATE 
LABORERS, EXCEPT FARM 

ANIMAL CARETAKERS, EXC F^RM 
CARPENTERS, HELPERS 
CONSTR L ABR t EXC CARPENTER HELP 
FISHERMEN ANO OYSTERMEN 
FREIGHT, MATERIAL HANDLERS 
GARBAGE COLLECTORS 
GAROENRS,GROUNOKEEPR,EXC FARM 
LONGSHOREMEN AND STEVEDORES 
LUMBERMEN, RAFfSMEN,WOODCHOPPRS 
STOCK HANDLERS 
TEAMSTERS 

VEHICLE tfASHR, EQUIP CLEANERS 
WAREHOUSEMEN, NEC 
OTHER LABORERS 



STATE OF F^HOA 
- TOTAL EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION 
DISTRICT 10 
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STATE OF FLORIDA 
- TOTAL FMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION 
DISTRICT 10 



OCCUPATIONAL 



TITLE 



FARMERS AND FAR* WORKERS 
FARMERS AND FARM MANAGERS 
FARMERS (OWNERS AND TENANTS) 
f ARM MANAGERS 
FARM LABORERS , FARM FOREMEN 
J-ARM FOREMEN 
FARM LABORERS , WAGE WRKRS 
FARM LABORERS* UN PAID FAMILY 
FARM LABOKERS»SELF-FMPt 



1970 
-EMPLOYMENT 

15,6!>0 
1,930 
1,600 
330 
13,730 
620 
12,490 
590 



EST. 1976 
EMPLOYMENT 

12,940 
1,740 
1 ,320 
430 
11,200 
620 
10,040 
500 



EST. 1978 
EMPLOYMENT 

12,040 
1,680 
. i»220 
460 
10,350 
620 
> 9,230 
470 



PROJ. 1980 
EMPLOYMENT 

11,130 
1,620 
1,130 
500 
9,510 
620 
8,420 , 
440 
♦ 



* T?P SMALL TO BE STATISTICALLY RbLUBLE 



Source: 



Florida Employment Directions, 1970-1980, District 10 
(Dade, Broward, Palm Beach, Martin, Monroe , St. Lucie), 
Florida Division of Employment Security (Tallahassee: 197G) . 



APPENDIX IV 

Appendix IV presents information regarding persons and families, ac- 
cording to poverty status, in the Miami SMSA and the 20 largest SMSA 
in the United States. 
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UNITE? STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Bureau of tht Census 

Wasmngton, O.C. 20233 t 



June 12, 1980 



Mr- OliveF^Kerr^JJCP 
Planning Department 
Metropolitan Dade County 
Miami, Florida 33131 



Dear Mr. Kerr: 

This is in response to your letter of May 22, 1980, requesting updated income 
and poverty data for the Miami SMSA. 

As requested, we have updated the poverty and family income tables to include 
data for 1978 accompanied by the .appropriate standard errors (see enclosed 
tables A and B). p We have also added a comparable ta&le showing household 
income (see table C). % 

e The 1975-1978 data were obtained from the March 1976, 1977, 1978, and 1979 
< "~ Current Population Surveys (CPS). The data have not been published in this 

•form, but they have been made available to the public on computer files. You 
x aiay publish the data if you wish, keeping in mind the limitations of the data. 
Should you do so, please cite the Bureau of the Census as the source and in- 
dicate that the data are "from the Current Population Survey. It should also 
be indicated that the 1969 data were obtained from the 1970 Census of Population. 

The standiard errors shown in the enclosed tables indicate the "reliability of 
the data. For example, the CPS estimate of the number of poor in 1973 in the 
Miami SMSA is 298,000 with a standard error of 49,000. This means that if a 
census had been taken for 1978, there would have been a 95 percent chance that 
the number of poor counted would have been between 200, 000, and 396,000 (the CPS 
estimate plus or minus two standard errors). A similar interpretation is 
applicable to the median income estimates. You- will note that the tables in- 
clude asterisks indicating statistical significance of changes since 1969 at 
the 90 and 95 percent confidence levels. Also note that some standard errors 
for the years 1975-1977 have been revised. 

The CPS- data were obtained from a sample of approximately 56/000 occupied 
households. As in ail sample surveys, the data are subject to sampling varia- 
bility and errors of response,, including underreporting and nonreporting. The 
CPS is designed primarily to produce statistically meaningful national data. 
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Mr. Oliver Kerr 

Consequently, subregional data such as the type you have received are subject 
to high sampling errors, and should be treated accordingly. Furthermore, daM 
on income collected in the CPS are limited to money income received before pay- 
ments for personal income taxes, and deductions for social security, medicare, 
union dues, etc. For further details, see the enclosed copy of Current Popu- 
lation Reports , Series P-60, No. 118. 

If we can be of further assistance, please let us know. 
Sincerely, 

*~ * / ' 
MEYER ZITTEE^ / 

Acting Chie^^ Population Division 
3ureau of the Census 

/ ' 

Enclosures „ 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20233 



TABLE C. INCOME OF HOUSEHOLDS IN MIAMI SMSA: 1969 ancfl976 
: (Numbers in thousands) 



1978 




Total 

Under $3,000 

$3,000 to $4,999 . 
$5,000 to $6,999 .' 
17,000 to $9,999 . 
$10, -000 to $11,999 
312,000 to $14,999 
slS, 000 to $19,999 
320,000 to $24,999 
S25,j5O0 and over . 



429 
78 
54 
56 
76 

87 

55 
23 



Current Dollars 

Median income dols 7,969 

Standard error .'.dols • 



- Constant Dollars 

Median income dols 

Standard error. ..dols 



14,182 



569 
72 
64 
67 
92 
42 
44 

114 
25 
48 



*9,571 
473 



*10,969 
542 



554 
61 
65 
50 
84 
34 
59 
78 
60 
62 



*10,817 
695 



♦11,645 
748 



558 
48 
48 
56 
83 
49 
52 
73 
62 
84 



♦11,851 
659 



♦11,851 
659 



NOTE: Income data for 1975 not available for the Miami SMSA. 

Figures may not always sum to total due to rounding. 
- Not significant. 

» Significantly different from the 1970 census figure at 95-percent confidence 
• level. 



Source: 1970 Census of Population and March 1977- 1979 Current Population Surveys. 



U.S. DEPAP.TKEKT OF OCKJERCE 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
WASHIKGTOM, D.C. 2D233 



TABI2 B. INCa-E OF FAM27JES IN MIJWI SKSA: 1969 and 1976 to ^978- 



(Nunbers iruthousands ) 




Total 

Under $3,000 

$3,000 to $4,999... 
$5,000 to $6,999... 
$7,000 to $9,999... 
$10,000 to $11,999. 
$12,000 to $14,999. 
$15,000 to $19,999- 
$20,000 to $24,999. 
$25,000 and over... 



Current Dollars 

Median incase dole.. 

Standard error •• dols. . 

. Constant Dollars ' 

Median income dels.. 

Standard errcr ..dols.. 




43 
64 
38 

41 
50 



9,237 



*U,924 
904 



*i3,t,65 
1,036 



402 
27 
31 
30 
63 
27 
43 
69 
52 
59 



*13,812- 
937 



395 
16 
22 
30 
64 
35 
*3 
59 

74* 



*13,872 
1,399 



14>§70 **13,8?2 
i,0GtS 1,399 



NOTE: Income data for 1975 not available for the Miami SMSA. \ 
Standard errors for 1976 and 1977 have been revised. \ 

- Hot significant. 

* Significantly different from the 1970 census figure at 95-percent 
confidence level. 

** Significantly different from the 1970 census figure between the 
90- and 95-percent confidence level. 

Source: 1970 Census of Population and March 1977- 1979 Current 
Population Surveys. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT 6> 
BUREAU OF* THE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 




s 



"TffiiiEr^r-i'IEBSSRS-III-KE^ SMSA BY POVERTY STATUS: 
~ 1969. and 1975^1978 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Below poverty level. 
Standard error.... 



178 



*306 



Poverty rate (percent)... 14.2 **19«6 
Standard error 2 « 8 



*278 

^7 

18.6 
2.8 



**256 

^5 

17.1 
2.7 



Poverty status 


1969 


1975 


1976 


1977 


\ 




1,249 


*l,56l 
81 


*1,496 


*1,497 
80 


•1,557 
81 



*298 
^9 

**19.2 
2.8 



NOTE: Standard errors. for the years 1975-1977 have been revised. 
- Not significant* 

* Significantly different from the 1970 census figure at 95-percent 

confidence level. M ^ x 

•» Significantly different from the 1970 census figure between the 
90- and 95-percent confidence level. 

Source: 1970 Census of Population and March 1976-1979 
Current Population Surveys. 
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TWENTY LARGEST STANDARDXMETROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS-PERSONS AND FAMILIES 
BY POVERTY STATUS |N 1976 AND CEN TRAL CITY RESIDENCE 

(Nuebers tn thousands. Persons and faaril^s as of March 1*77. For meaning of synbols, se* text) 



Sta ,'arJ =*To:io,lltan 
stai.^it*. -* area-* 



Vf# Yor^ f *.\ 

Ix* Anielv^-lonc Beach, Calif 

ChUa^». Ill 

_PM]£Vlph:a, Pi... 
P»trott f 

Sai Frv» *J ^o-Oil.land, CaJif 

WasMr._*. ft, D.C.-Ud.-Vu 

|ta*;o;*. Ma 2 . . . 

Pltt'Si.-fih. Pi 

St. Lout's, Mo.-Ill 

niUt-o'i . vd '. 

Cifvel Ohio 

.H>/« ; hi. ft < 

_ No. i r. , v. J... . . - . . . ... . . 

Vxr-Cst, fM*-$t. Paul, Mtnn. . 

balls;, Te% 

Seattle-E'.r.rctt, Wa*h 

Ana>elr-Sn.li Ana-Gat deft 

Grove, Cat it 

Ut!*»t'sc> % f *l- 

At! *r* t. 



New Yi* 

U>s \n^el • :. . *, *!' f 

Chi-' 50. III... 

P»..lv '? 1 *. Pi 

p. v *iCh 

Sar.il. .ci«:*-rikl v»l, CM.f 

* -..Mr,-* .n, O.C.*VI. Va 

B **".**., 

Plttf p i 

St. Lo-if*. v~.-l!l 

P.AUl3'tl< , ** 

Ct».cl uul, 0*.. .... i 

n, Tot 

s. t 

Mii\ i P-»', Mt.n.. 

tVl! 

s«-.i:t* V T-t, *a*h 

An «V . *"f>ita \n C crd* r. 
Or • 

Ml l>i . *t" 
At I iV •. C>....\. • 





Fantltes 



B«low 
poverty level 





Standard 




Standard 




Standard 


limber 


error 


Number 


error 


Percent 


•rror 




2,895 


63 




341 




19 




11.8 


0.6 


I 857 


SO 


206 


13 


1 1 • I 


v. O 


1^821 


50 


162 


13 


8.9 


0.7 


1,242 


41 


118 


11 


9.5 


0.9 


I »070 


38 


81 


9 


7.8 


ft ll 


848 

err 


34 

3*- 


46 

44_ 


7 
7 


5/4 
5.4 


o.a 
0.8 




29 


LH 
**0 


•7 


7.""6~~ 


— — — t.i— 


661 


30 


36 


6 


5.4 


0.9 V 


594 


29 


44 
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7.4 


1.1 




28 


42 
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7.3 


1.1 




27 


J j 
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O 


6.0 






28 


c 1 

j 1 
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Q ft 


1 1 


473 


26 


29 


6 


6.2 


l.l 


486 


26 


12 


4 


2.4 


0*7 


442 


25 


JO 


0 


II A 
O. w 


1. j 


390 


23 


22 


c 

3 


3»0 




485 


26 


18" 


4 


3.8 


0.9 


402 


24 


32 


6 


8.0 


1.4 


1 0 & 

• 


23 


47 


1 


ill 


1 7 


1,858 


50 


289 




j 

15.5 




777 


33 


92 


10 


11.8 




763 


32 


134 


12 


17.5 


•* 


462 


25 


87 


10 


18.8 


1.9 


310 


21 


u 
j j 




17.7 


2 . 7 


229 






26 


5 


11.3 


2.2 


154 




1 


24"> 




15.7 


3.0 


in 


J 




24 




21.5 


4.0 


106 






6 




6.1 


2.4 


107 


^2 


24 




22.7 


•4.1 


190 


16 


31 




lb 


2.8 


176 


16 


22 




12.7 


2,6 


319 


21 


27 




8.i 


1.6 


70 


10 


20 




<B> 


(») 


177 


16 


10 




5.6 


US 


201 


17 


18 




8.9 


2.1 


127 


13 


15 




11.6 


2.9 


130 


13 


11 




8.3 


2.5 


19 > 


16 


24 




12- 1 


2.4 


84 


11 


14 




15. * 


4.0 



Percent belo« 
poverty level 



Sourc 



U t S. Bureau of the Census, Currem Population Reports . Series P-60, 
\No. 115, 'Characteristics of the Population Below the Poverty Level; 
^976, 11 Washington, D.C: Government Printing Office, 1978* 
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. Twenty Largest Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas— Persons and Families by 
* Poverty Status in 1977 and Central City Residence 

*jn la tfcouaaada. * Hrtrm* and faalllaa aa Of March 197$. For aaanlng Of ayaboU. <e« taxt) 



suadord oatroooiltaa 
■tat 1st leal aroma * 



Ht» Yor*, H.Y 

HO* York 

Ootaldo coatral city 

Lao Aa«oUa-Loof Baaca, Calif. 

j Loo Aacoloa-toof ft*ac». 

Data Ida cootrol clttoo....— 

csicoco* m 

cm coco. 

-Q3CTW cowtroa tlty 

PhllaJolafcla* fa. , 

PMladalaaia 

Ootaldo oaatrol city 

Datrolt, die*. 

Dotrolt 

Outalda eaotral city 

Sao rroaclaco-aaUaoal, Calif.. 
Vaaalaartao; OtC.-Nt.-Vo 

Mjttaburta, Pa 

St. Loola, l*o.-Ill 

Baltlaoro, Md 

CI aval and, Olio 

Houatoo, Tax 

Kavarfc, II. J 

MloAoooolia'St. P«ul, Vina... .< 

allao. Tax • 

frattlo-Cvorott, waah 

<uia*ala-Santa Ana -Cardan Grova 

Calif 

Mllaaukaa, Wis...., .>..... 

Atlanta., Co 



10.996 
7,067 
3,909 

7,224 
3,173 
4,051 

0,9*7 

2.942 
4.045 



4,532 
1,673 
2,859 

4,05$ 
1,114 

2,872 



3,093 
3,175 
2,394 
2,306 
2,233 

2,137 
2,001 
2,407 
1,672 
1,840 

1,852 
1,447 

1,820 
1.485 
t.472 



Standard 
arror 



; ill 
171 
128 

172 
115 
130 

170 
111 
130 



137 
84 
110 

130 
71 
110 



114 
115 
100 
98 
97 

95 

92 
101 
84 
88 

88 
78 

86 

79 
79 



•alow 

povarty laval 



1.49C 
1,3U 
17$ 



769 
380 
389 

785 
669 
116 



504 

327 
177 

314 
174 
142 



213 
222 
278 
146 
295 

243 
178 
233 
208 
98 

219 
113 

56 
94 
191 



Standard 
arror 



Povarty rata 



13.6 
18.5 
4.6 

10.6 
12.0 
9.6 

11.2 
22.7 
2.9 



11.1 
19.6 
6.2 

7.8 
14.7 
4.9 



.6.9 
7.0 
11.6 
'6.3 
13.2 

11.4 

r8.9 
10.5 
\ 12.4 
5.3 

11.8 
7.8 

■ 3.1 
6.3 
12.9 



'Standard 
arror 



0.8 
1.1 
0.7 

0.9 
1.4 
1.0 

0.9 
1.9 
0.5 



1.2 
2.4 
0.9 

1.0 
2.5 
0.6 



1.1 
1.1 
1.6 
1.3 
1.8 

1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
2.0 

1.3 

1.9 
1.7 

1.0 
1.6 

2.2 



2.889 
1,868 
1,021 

1.839 
770 
1,069 

1,812 
711 
1,101 



427 
755 

1,066 
287 
779 



826 
814 
634 
611 
583 

556 
516 
616 
417 
472 

506 
366 

496 
383 
392 



Standard 
arror 



Ralov 
povarty laval 



• 322 
288 
34 

175 
78 

97 

162 
135 
27 

—108 
71 
37 

65 
34 
31 



Standard 
arr v 



Povarty rata 



11.1 
15.4 
3.3 

9.5 
10.1 
9.1 

8.9 
19.0 

X 2.5 

__9.2 
16.6 
4.9 

6.1 
11.3 
4.0 



5.5 
5.0 

10.4 
4.3 

11.0 

6.5 
7.8 
9.2 
10.2 
3.3 

10.0 
6.2 

2.0 

5.61 
10.91 



Standard 
error 



0.6 
0.9 
0.7 



0.6 




0.8 
0.8 

1.3 ' 

0.6 

1.3 

1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.5 
0.8 

1.4 
1.3 

0.6 
1.2 
1.6 



Source: U.S.- Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports . Series P-60, 
"Characteristics of the Population Below the Poverty Level: 1977," 
Washington, D.C: Government Printing Office, 1979. 
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